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Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


What this Empire Builder did for people, the railroads 


ASSENGERS on the Great 

Northern’s Timken® bearing- 
equipped Empire Builder find 
an extra half day waiting for 
them in Chicago or Seattle. This 
new streamliner beats the old 
schedule by 13!2 hours. 

Now freights too are being 
speeded up by Timken tapered 
roller bearings. With ‘Roller 
Freight’”’, one railroad cuts a 
desert-mountain livestock run 
from 60 hours to 27! 

““Roller Freight’’ ends the 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 





are now doing for freight 


railroads’ No. 1 problem and 
chief cause of freight train de- 
lays: overheated friction bear- 
ings, or hot boxes. Since Timken 
bearings ro// the load, they don’t 
heat up like old-style friction 
bearings. When all freight cars 
have roller bearings, the rail- 
roads will save over $55 million 
a year just by eliminating the 
hot box problem. 

Why do Timken bearings roll 
with so little friction and have 
such fine quality? Because, by 


geometric law, they have true 
rolling motion. Because they’re 
made better every step of the 
way. Most of all because of 
their steel. The steel is the heart 
of any bearing, and only the 
Timken Company makes its 
own to insure quality in every 
bearing. 

That’s why industry uses 
Timken bearings to keep Amer- 
ica on the go. The Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
O. Cable address: ‘“Trmrosco”’, 





























Frankly, 


We're frank to admit it. Most people 
really don’t talk about cars the way the 
manufacturer would like them to. 


So, we wouldn’t actually expect those 
folks around the firehouse to comment 
about the new Chevrolet’s ‘smoother lines 
and smarter styling.” But you might well 
hear something like ‘‘Best-looking Chev- 
rolet they ever turned out.” 


No one up there is likely to go in for 
technical engineering talk about “higher 
compression ratios resulting in increased 
horsepower and finer performance with 
outstanding fuel economy.” But that new 
Chevrolet owner would probably point out 
the same things to his friends in his own 
words. Something like this, maybe: “This 
new Chevrolet’s got a lot more stuff in it. 
And it’s the easiest car on gas I ever owned.” 











The .new 1954 Chevrolet Bel Air 4-door sedan. With three great 
series, Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of apedels in its field. 


And because Americans like and know 
their cars, the conversation could turn up 
facts like these: Chevrolet has the only 
Fisher Body in its field — and everybody 
knows Fisher is the number one automobile 
body. These smooth and easy Chevrolet 
brakes are really something special—biggest 
in the low-price field. This year’s Chev- 
rolet offers a complete choice of optional 
power features and controls,* including all 
the latest things to make driving easier 
and more convenient. 


And when the talk turned to price, it 
would be common knowledge that Chev- 
rolet is the /owest-priced line of cars. So, if 
someone said—‘““By George, I believe I'll 
drop around and see that Chevrolet dealer 
myself’’—we think that’s a good idea. Don’t 
you? ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CARI! 


what would these people really say 
about the new Chevrolet ? 





POWER STEERING AT A NEW 


More 
enjoying the ease, 


LOW PRICE! and more 
people are 
convenience and safety of Chev- 
rolet Power Steering. Increased 
production to meet this growing 
demand makes possible a new 
low price. It’s available on all 
models, optional at extra cost. 
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Only TWA connects 60 U. S. cities with 2] 
world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia. 


No more long days of hard highway travel for this 
happy vacation-bound family. They're traveling the 
modern TWA-AVIS way. 

In a few hours they'll be speeding to their destina- 
tion aboard a luxurious TWA Constellation enjoying 
all the superb service that has made TWA world- 
famous. And when they arrive, an AVIS car will be 
waiting for them to drive as their own during their 






TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





To make vacation horizons broader—sightseeing more complete: 


“TWA and AVIS, of course’ 


vacation. They ll see more, do more—find it so much 
more convenient. And with TWA’s Family Half-Fare 
Plan and modest AVIS rates, which include everything 
(gas, oil, insurance and maintenance), it’s economical 
as well as convenient. 

Try the TWA-AVIS Plane-Auto Plan on your next 
trip. Just one phone call to TWA reserves your TWA 
Constellation seat and your AVIS car. 





franchises still available. 


AVIS offices in over 250 cities in the U.S. 
anada + England « France « Germany 


W/ a “P. Switzerland * Italy * Scotland * Ireland. 
A limited number of AVIS Rent-A-Car 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM = Fullerton Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 











GY Just how 


do you judge 
a good stock? 


That’s a question we hear all the time. 
From people who own three stocks—or 
thirty. From people who never invested 
a dime. 

How do we answer it? 

Well, first off, we say that you should 
take a look at the industry. Find out if 
any representative company can possibly 
promise what you want most—whether 
it’s steady income, long-range growth, or 
a chance for more immediate profits . .. 

Next, you should get the facts on the 
company itself. On its standing in the 
industry, its size, reputation, and basic 
finances... 

Then, we'd suggest that you check the 
record on sales, earnings, and dividends. 
Learn what they’ve been in the past, are 
now, might be tomorrow... 

After that, you should study manage- 
ment. Make sure it’s alert, experienced, 
aggressive—quite capable of meeting 
probable competition—or developing 
the most attractive profit potentials as 
time goes by... 

And finally, you’d want to be satisfied 
with the market for your stock—feel 
that you could buy it or sell it on some 
established exchange—or through a 
recognized dealer in over-the-counter 
securities. 

How do you get all this information? 
Where can you go? 

Whether you own stocks—or just 
want to—our Research Department will 
do all it can to help. 

They'll be glad to give you an objec- 
tive opinion on one stock or twenty... 

Be glad to analyze your complete 
portfolio... 

Be glad to prepare the best investment 
program they can for any particular sum 
— in line with your objectives. 

And customer or not, there’s no charge, 
no obligation. 

You simply address your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department S$A-32 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest —for the better 


things in life 








The March of the News 





FALL OF A FORTRESS 


N THE MIDST OF a discussion of routine 
| legislation, French Premier Joseph 
Laniel made an announcement to the 
National Assembly: Dienbienphu had 
fallen. 

The end came after 57 days of siege, 
20 final hours of uninterrupted hand-to- 
hand combat. Outnumbered at least 4 to 
1, the 14,000 French defenders could 
no longer withstand the waves of scream- 
ing Viet Minh attackers. 

The Communists succeeded in their 
apparent purpose of taking the Indo- 
Chinese fortress in time to improve their 
bargaining position at the Geneva Con- 
ference. The fall of Dienbienphu came 
just before talks on Indo-China were to 
begin. 

Most Americans had been prepared 
for the news of Dienbienphu’s fall. Nev- 
ertheless, many wondered why the 
French, with their strength in Indo- 
China, could not have cut through to res- 
cue the beleaguered defenders. 


RED CHINA’S DRUGS 


HE U.S. PUT INTO formal words some- 
Tithing most of the free world had long 
been aware of. Communist China, the 
United Nations was told, officially pro- 
motes drug addiction throughout the 
world. 

The Chinese Reds, said Narcotics 
Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger, ex- 
ported last year more than 60 million 
dollars’ worth (more than 800 tons) of 
opium, morphine and heroin. It is, said 
Mr. Anslinger, a “formidable and far- 
reaching plot to gain foreign exchange 
and at the same time to demoralize the 
people of the free world.” 

The accusation would raise few eye- 
brows in the U.S. Deliberate fostering 
of drug addiction was in keeping with 
such official Communist policies as brain 
washing, slave-labor camps, torture and 
murder. 


DEMOCRATIC FIREWORKS 


EMOCRATS, BIG NAMES and little—but 
mostly big—began to converge on 
Washington. The occasion: a Demo- 
cratic National Committee meeting be- 
fore their anntal $100-a-plate Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner. One of the big- 
gest names, Adlai Stevenson—Democratic 
nominee in 1952—was missing. He was 
confined to his Illinois home after an 
operation. 
Former President Harry Truman, still 
hale and hearty, arrived on schedule, of- 


fered some acid comment about the 
McCarthy-Pentagon hearings. Equally 
acid were the first National Committee 
meetings. No amateurs at intraparty 
wrangling, the Democrats got off to a 
good start with a hassle over whether 


Chairman Stephen Mitchell acted cor- 


° 


rectly in withholding support from con- 
gressional aspirant James Roosevelt, be- 
cause of his marital troubles. Result: Mr. 
Mitchell was upheld. 


DROP IN JOBLESS 


U NEMPLOYMENT, said the Commerce 
and Labor departments, declined 
260,000 during April. It was the first drop 
in the jobless total since last October. 


At the same time, employment in- | 


creased by almost 500,000. 
These latest unemployment 

carried through to April 10. But, said the 

departments, “there was evidence that 


unemployment continued to decline as | 


the month progressed.” 


Whether the figures were a true re- | 


flection of improvement in the business 
picture was a subject for debate. The 
total of jobless in April—3,465,000—was 
still the second largest for that month 
since World War II. Postwar high for 
April was 1950's 3,515,000. 

Conclusion of some economists: April's 
decline was seasonal in character. Num- 
ber out of work has declined in April in 
all but one of the past 15 years. 


NO END IN SIGHT? 


HE ORIGINAL ESTIMATE for duration of 
Tees McCarthy-Pentagon hearings—by 
Ray H. Jenkins, Investigating Committee 
counsel—was 10 days. The tenth day end- 
ed with Army Secretary Robert T. Ste- 
vens, first of six principals to be heard, 
still testifying. Many minor witnesses 
were yet to be called. 

President Eisenhower showed his con- 
cern. Said the President: He hoped 
the nation would gain advantages to 
offset the loss of self-respect at home and 
prestige abroad as a result of the hear- 
ings. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


37-YEAR-OLD Ohio lawyer won nomi- 
A nation as a Republican candidate 
from Cincinnati for the State Senate. In 
his first try for public office, the young 
attorney was starting out on a familiar 
trail. His father had started in the same 
spot, had gone pretty far. 
The young lawyer’s name: Robert A. 
Taft, Jr. 
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A lot of the hard-cash cost of sell- 
ing never shows up in expense 
accounts. 

There’s the time a good sales- 
man loses waiting to see a cus- 
tomer. That costs money. 

So does the time wasted when 
an appointment is broken, a pros- 
pect is missed by minutes, a key 
man is out of town. 

You can cut down this waste— 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





and step up sales—through the 
systematic use of Long Distance. 


We have a number of specific 
suggestions for the profitable use 
of Long Distance — not only in 
Sales but also in Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. 

A call to your Bell Telephone 
Business Office will bring a repre- 
sentative to discuss them with you. 

















LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia ..... 55¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh....... 60¢ 
Houston to New Orleans...... $1.05 
Chicago to New York......... $1.50 


Los Angeles to Washington ... $2.50 


These are daytime Station-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes. They do not include. the 
new, lower federal excise tax. 


Save time—Call by Number 
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vertical takeoff. 


SPECIAL CRADLE LIFTS XFV-1 from prone position (for servicing) to upright for 
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WORLD'S LEADING JET TRAINER, Lockheed’s newest version of the T-33 
(Navy TV-2), is also the world’s most advanced trainer. Now built with more speed, more 
room, more safety, the new T-33 is used to train 9 out of 10 U.S. jet pilots as well as those 
of 9 other U. N. countries. Including the T-33 and other famous Lockheed jets (Shooting 
Star and Starfire), Lockheed has produced more jet planes than any other manufacturer. 


with two jet turbines turning counter- _ pilot’s first tail-down landing. 








tiveness in vital shore defense. Photo shows the P2V Neptune flying on jet engines only. 





rotating propellers lifts the XFV-1 The XFV-1 makes every open space a 
straight up, rocket fashion. It levels off landing field, every ship an aircraft carrier. 
for speeds in the so0-m.p.h. class, lands Points to the day when most U.S. fighters 
on its tail. may take off vertically from anywhere. 


FASTER THAN EVER is the Navy’s long-range P2V patrol bomber now that it has two 
kinds of power—with jet pods recently added to its turbo-compound engines. Increases its effec- 


GUIDED MISSILE and pilotless aircraft 
research is advancing rapidly at Lockheed. Here 
engineer-scientists from the Missile Systems 
Division test top-secret developments to mect 
problem of supersonic speeds yet unattained. 


Today’s biggest news in aviation is the Exclusive feature of the Lockheed 
Navy’s XFV-1 built by Lockheed—first | XFV-1 is its added ability to make con- 
successful vertical-rising plane designed ventional takeoffs and landings—very im- 
ona different concept from the helicopter. _ portant to pilot training because it permits 

A powerful Allison turbo-prop engine _ fying practice at high altitude prior to the 
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Scientists Unveil Radical Forms of Flight 


High-Speed Navy Fighter Takes Off Straight Up, Lands by Backing Straight Down on Its Tail 





FIRST AND ONLY flying radar station in the world is this 
Lockheed Early Warning Aircraft, now in quantity production 
for the U.S. Air Force and Navy. Long-range Super Constella- 
tions, literally loaded with tons of latest electronic equipment, 
can patrol long hours far beyond U.S. borders, where they can 
see” (electronically) approaching aircraft for untold miles in all 


directions day or night—thus vastly extending our warning system. 





Lockheed 


California Division—Burbank, California 
Georgia Division—Ma rietta, Georgia 

Missile Systems Division—Van Nu ys, California 
Lockheed Aircraft Service—Burbank, California 
Lockheed Air Terminal—Burba nk, California 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED 


FOR LEADERSHIP 











NEW FLIGHT 
FORMS are studied 
by Lockheed scien- 
tists to meet sonic 
and thermal prob- 
lems of ultra-high 
speed, higher alti- 
tudes. At Lockheed’s 
Hall of Science each 
development repre- 
sents years of re- 
search, testing, prov- 
ing—in man’s contin- 
ual invasion of the 
unknown. 








inclair Research Wins Again 


with...Sinclair POWER-X 
Gasoline and 










Commander Jack 
Rutherfurd, well- 
known motor expert who is inter- 
nationally famous for his racing 
triumphs, recently set a new record 
for sports cars at Daytona Beach, 
Florida. Over the electrically- 
measured mile he averaged 136.03 
m.p.h., using Sinclair Power-X 
Gasoline and Sinclair Extra-Duty 
Motor Oil. 


These products are the direct re- 
sult of far-sighted research by the 
scientists, engineers and _techni- 


cians of Sinclair Research Labora- 

tories, Inc. at Harvey, Illinois. The 

fuel and lubrication requirements 

for modern high-speed motors 
a 

were foreseen by these men. 

Power-X Gasoline and Extra- 


Duty Motor Oil were especially 


built for today’s high-compression 


engines and also proved to be the 
perfect oil and gasoline for the 


growing sports car market. 


When performance counts, you 


can always count on Sinclair. 


Sinclair EXTRA-DUTY 
Motor Oil 






“tried a wide variety of gasolines, 
including aviation gas, none of 
which gave the performance | felt 
my car was capable of. It wasn’t 
until | used POWER-X that | got the 
rich, peak performance | wanted. 
1 use it—and Sinclair EXTRA-DUTY 


aa 


Motor Oil—in all my cars, 
Commander Rutherfurd. 


says 


SIN CLAIR “A Great Name in Oil” 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


* 600 FIFTH AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Newsgram Washington, D.C. 


: To clear up any lingering doubts, we can tell you this: 

War is not going to be waged by U.S. in Indo-China. Drafted Americans are 
not going to be thrown into the jungles to fight a colonial war. 

War, if it goes on, will be fought more and more by native forces. 

More jungle wars, periphery wars, will be avoided by U.S. 

American military opinion is adamant in its opposition to new use of 
limited American man power for distant wars that, if won, solve little. 








These things need to be kept in mind, as well: 

France refuses to send drafted Frenchmen to war in Indo-China. France, if 
so willed, possessed the means of trying harder to save Dienbienphu. 

French tactics, U.S. military officials feel, are fatally defective. 

Americans, if asked to take over that war, soon would bear the complete 
burden. That, at least, is the conclusion of many U.S. policy makers. 





Bear this in mind as well: Britain owns real estate not so far from the 
present fighting. France, of course, is directly involved. 

Empires of Britain and France are filled with people who can help if so 
inclined. U.S. has no real estate, no vital interests in the area. 

Against that background: Americans will help those who want to help 
themselves, but will hardly take over a fighting war just because those who have 
direct interests at stake do not want to fight it. 








Train men? Yes, U.S. will be glad to do that. Supply arms free? Yes. 
A billion dollars' worth a year flows to Indo-China now. Give advice? That is 
one thing that's cheap and U.S. is glad to supply a lot of it, if asked. 

Supply volunteers? It's doubtful, except for nonfighting missions. Send 
professional troops, Marines for instance? No. That's out. 




















: If there is going to be war, U.S. wants, next time, to choose the time and 
- place, and it will not be in Indo-China. Man power is inadequate to fight a lot 
t of little wars that tend to grow into quite big wars, yet settle nothing. 

. 

. a What of U.S. allies? Why don't they do a lot more? The answer is that 

5 they're in somewhat the same fix that U.S. finds itself. They're weak in 


military man power at home; apparently not able to get much empire help. 
Also, U.S. allies want to deal with the Communists, think that U.S. 
is too tough, too rough in the way it talks to Communists. There's a not 
very happy feeling among friends, a feeling that isn't helped by willingness 
of large French forces to stand aside while forces at Dienbienphu, little 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


more than 100 miles away, were left to their fate. 


It's not that U.S. hasn't tried to build strong allies. 

Military aid alieady given, mostly to Britain and France, exceeds 9 billion 
dollars. That's in three years. Economic aid, in seven years, totals more than 
56 billion dollars. Aid promised, and coming up, is 15 billion more. The aid 
to come is largely military aid. An added 4 billion is requested. 

U.S. has given or promised 60 billions in aid to allies in seven years. 

It is proposing to raise that ante to 64 billions, which is quite a lot. 

And the allies? They often don't think so very much of the U.S. 

But _what of Germany? She's outside. Her man power is unarmed, kept that 
way by French opposition to her rearmament. Allies, hard up for armed forces, 
back away from armament of two nations--Germany and Japan--that might supply 
some of the needed man power. It's all quite confusing. 

















There's a fast-developing McCarthy-Eisenhower break at home. 

Eisenhower, on his part, is strongly backing Army Secretary Stevens. 

McCarthy, in his turn, is challenging the right of the White House to 
classify information and deny this secret information to Congress. 

Republican Senators, caught in between, are pressed to take sides. 

Word is being passed, too, that Senator McCarthy will not represent the 
Republican National Committee in any part he takes in November campaigns. 

Democrats, on the side lines, are egging the Republicans on. 

It is anybody's guess how it all will come out in the end. The big show 
itself can be endless, unless Republicans decide to call it off. 








All signs continue to indicate political calm at home, few trends. 

"Ins" are winning primary elections. "Outs," to date, have little luck. 

Voters, apparently, are quite content, not in a mood of revolt. Urge for 
change, in seven State-wide primaries, has failed to show. 

Republicans, reading the signs, see them as hopeful for November. 

Democrats, however, point to the low vote, the absence of excitement and 
point out that, in the past, this has not always boded good for the party in 
power. The party out of power, in November, often tends to try harder to get 
back in than the party in power tries to stay in power. 

Odds still favor this: A Republican Senate in 1955; a House that may be 
Democratic if history is any guide. The party in power normally loses some 








House strength in off-year elections. The division now is about even. 


St. Lawrence Waterway approval will help the Republicans. Waterway, when 
completed, will open the Great Lakes to ocean shipping, provide cheap power for 
the East and for Canada. It's popular politically. i 

Seaway _and power both are five to six years away, however. It will take 
that long to do the building. By 1960, a new traffic artery will be opened. 








In Congress: High price supports for farm products will be continued for at 
least one more year. Tariffs will be kept as they are. Statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii probably will be kept on the shelf. Reinsurance for health- 
insurance plans will not be voted. Bigger old-age pensions, maybe but not 
surely, will be approved. Antitrust laws will stay as they are. 
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How a 9% “Extra” Earns 15% to 40% more revenue 


More proof that Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
sells! 

Guardian Locker Division of the Flxible Com- 
pany, Millersburg, Ohio, is making and selling 
public rental lockers. The entire exteriors, and 
locker bottom sections that take the most wear, 
are made of ENDURO. So are coin receivers and 
lock parts. 


This costs only 9% more than using carbon steel 
and painting. But, what results! 

In properties where the new Guardian stainless 
steel lockers have replaced former leased painted 
lockers, the majority of owners report revenue 
increases of 15% to 40%. Not one report of de- 
creased earnings has been received. Even where the 
ratio of 25c lockers to 10c lockers was increased. 


Seems that women particularly like the bright, 


attractive finish that ENDURO supplies. It has a 
psychological “‘sell.’”” ENDURO lockers naturally 
are easier to maintain. Easier to keep clean and 
bright looking. ENDURO resists abrasion, dent- 
ing. It has no applied surface to chip, peel, or 
wear away. These lockers will stay attractive and 
coin-inviting ... for a long time. 


Where can a change to ENDURO Stainless Steel 
improve your product? Or process? Republic 
metallurgists will help you develop your ideas. 
Help you apply ENDURO’s “bonus benefits” to 
best advantage. Write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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> SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL is acting 
very different now from the fire-eater who 
blasted British appeasement of Hitler. 

Unburdened with Cabinet office in 1938, 
he stung Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain over the Munich deal that traded 
part of Czechoslovakia to Hitler for a 
year of “peace in our time.” Churchill 
warned then: “The idea that safety can 
be purchased by throwing a small state 
to the wolves is a fatal delusion.” 

After World War II, he turned his 
potent oratory against appeasement of 
Soviet expansion, called for united action 
by Western Europe and the United 
States to guard peace. Two years ago, 
addressing the U.S. Congress, Churchill 
pledged “prompt, resolute and effective” 
British action if the Communists broke 
the truce in Korea by launching a new 
offensive. 

But now, with Indo-China in danger 
of falling to the wolf he has so often 
warned against, Sir Winston is delaying 
any united action in Indo-China until 
Britain can push for a negotiated settle- 
ment with Russia and Communist China 
at the Geneva Conference. 

For a year he has been absorbed with 
the idea of securing world peace through 
talks with Soviet Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov, has proposed to give security guar- 
antees to Russia. Six days after deciding 
on a go-slow policy in Indo-China, Sir 
Winston publicly hoped to convince Rus- 
sians that “we long to see them play a 


proud and splendid part in the guidance 
of the human race.” 

Nearing 80, Sir Winston is a different 
—and more cautious—man. 


> WALTER BEDELL SMITH, taking over 
as head of the U.S. delegation at the 
Geneva Conference, is more experienced 
in dealing with the Russians than most 
people realize. As U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow for 1946 to 1949, he got a repu- 
tation of being able to get along with 
Russian Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. 
He spoke for the West in talks with 
Stalin to settle the Berlin blockade, dealt 
with Russians at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and at foreign ministers’ meetings 
in Moscow, Paris and London. 

Since leaving the Ambassador’s job, 
he has headed the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and was picked in January, 1952, 
to be Under Secretary of State—No. 2 
man in U.S. diplomacy. Both jobs have 
kept him fully abreast of a struggle with 
Russia that he thinks may last for many 
years. 

“Beedle,” a retired general who was 
President Eisenhower’s chief of staff in 
World War II, has organized his staff to 
apply military methods to diplomacy. 
Conferences are brief and pointed. Big 
issues are boiled down on single sheets 
of paper. With those methods and a blunt 
tongue, he is trying to unite Korea 
through honest elections, save Southeast 
Asia from Communist conquest. 


> HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., the At- 
torney General, is trying to decide what 
to believe about revelations of Soviet 
spying made by ex-Communist Elizabeth 
Bentley. 

Mr. Brownell charged last November 
that President Truman allowed the late 
Harry Dexter White to remain in office 
although Mr. White had been exposed to 
Mr. Truman as a “spy.” The exposure 
was in a 1945 memorandum from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—a memo 
summarizing information from Miss 
Bentley. 

Miss Bentley, seven years after first 
going to the FBI, told the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee that, out of 
four spy rings she knew of in Washing- 
ton, two still were operating, and still 
were unexposed. But last week Mr, 
Brownell observed that the Committee 
had produced no evidence of the two 
rings. He indicated that the FBI can't 
find them either. 

Mr. Brownell, a skillful politician and 
an energetic lawyer, also let out news 
that he plans a special division of inter- 
nal security in the Justice Department to 
tighten security and to speed FBI secu- 
rity cases through the courts. 


> VINCENT MASSEY, Governor General 
of Canada, paid a neighborly call last 
week on his country’s friend and neighbor, 
the U.S.A. Congress cheered his assurance 
(Continued on page 14) 








meas DICKENSON: 10 YEARS 





SAD CORPORAL & GUARDS 
For Dickenson: a sentence 





EDWARD S. DICKENSON, an Army 
corporal from the Virginia hills, got stiff 
punishment from a court-martial that 
convicted him of working with Chinese 
Communists while a captive in Korea. 
The sentence: 10 years in prison at hard 
labor, dishonorable discharge, forfeit of 
pay and benefits. 

The Air Force meanwhile, ruled that 
83 airmen, whose conduct as prisoners 
had been questioned, should not be court- 
martialed. Earlier, a Marine board de- 
clined to try Col. Frank H. Schwable for 
“confessing” to germ warfare. 

Military authorities held that the dif- 
ference was that Corporal Dickenson had 
helped Communists voluntarily, the 
others were tortured into it. The question 
about the corporal, still to be answered 
by an Army review board and Army 
Secretary Robert T. Stevens: Is 10 
years too much? 





—United Press Photos 


HAPPY COLONEL & WIFE 
For Schwable: no trial 
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The COMPANION reaches more 


married women 18 to 35 than 
| any other magazine 


*SOURCE: From the latest 
Starch Consumer Magazine report. 
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These women have larger families...more children. They are your best customers... buying 


more now than they ever have or ever will again...and they depend on the COMPANION! To 
find out how important they are to you, get in touch with your COMPANION representative. 


Concentrate on the best, years of a woman’s life with ( YOM PANION 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEWYORK 19, N.Y.—PUBLISHERS OF WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, AND COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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that U.S. can count on Canada, in peace 
or war. Two days later, the House passed 
a bill to join Canada in developing the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. Massey’s name is well known on 
both sides of the U. S.-Canadian border. 
His grandfather founded the Massey- 
Harris farm-machinery firm that has 
equipped many U.S. farms. His brother, 
Raymond Massey, is a star on the Amer- 
ican stage and screen. The Governor- 
General was once ambassador to Wash- 
ington. 

As Governor General, Mr. Massey 
holds a strange position. He is neither a 
governor nor a general. He is the personal 
representative of the Queen of England, 
symbol of the crown. Although Canada’s 
chief of state, he exercises no real power 
of his own. Although appointed by Eng- 
land’s Queen, he is actually chosen by 
Canada’s Prime Minister and can act 
only on his advice. Mr. Massey, 67, is the 
first Canadian to hold the job. All previ- 
ous Governors General were Britons. 


> SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN, run- 
ning for re-election, discovered that Ala- 
bama’s so-called Dixiecrats—the deeply 
conservative Southerners who bolted the 
Democratic ticket six years ago-—still 
have a lot of votes. He had to campaign 
hard against Representative Laurie C. 
Battle to win the Democratic primary, 
which amounts to outright election. 

Mr. Sparkman’s campaign for Vice 
President in 1952 almost backfired. The 
1952 platform on which he ran opposed 
Senate filibusters and called for civil- 
rights legislation for Negroes — both 
anathema to many in the South. His rec- 
ord in the Senate aligns him with New 
Deal liberals—except on some civil- 
rights bills, which he has voted against. 

Returning to the Senate for another 
six-year term, Mr. Sparkman is becoming 
a Washington veteran. He had 10 years’ 
service in the House before winning the 
Senate seat made vacant in 1946 by the 
death cf John Bankhead. 


> GEORGE H. BENDER, after serving 14 
years in the House of Representatives, 
will be carrying Republican hopes in 
November to regain the Ohio Senate seat 
held by the late Senator Robert A. Taft. 
Mr. Bender scraped through the Repub- 
lican primary last week with a narrow 
margin—and may have an even tougher 
fight on his hands in November. 

Temporary Senator, by appointment, 
is Thomas A. Burke, a Democrat and a 
popular former mayor of Cleveland. To 
win, Mr. Bender counts upon an expected 
visit to Ohio by President Eisenhower to 
give him a boost. 
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—United Press 
PRESIDENT GREETS MASSEY 
From Canada, a caller 


ANDREI N. TUPOLEV 
In Russia, ‘Father Sky‘ 








—United Press 


BRITAIN‘S ALEXANDER 
(with NATO chief Gruenther) 


Congressman Bender is a_ seasoned, 
State-wide campaigner, who was elected 
Representative at Large six times, but 
was defeated in the 1948 Truman upset. 
He is easy-going, curly-haired, rather 
handsome and in private life runs a pros- 
perous insurance business. He calls him- 
self a “100 per cent Eisenhower man,” 
now heads a House subcommittee that is 
investigating labor rackets. 


> LORD ALEXANDER, a tough and un- 
excitable ex-general who was awarded 
his title as a reward for war services, was 
picked two years ago by Winston Church- 
ill to be British Defense Minister, with the 
job of giving British armed forces a “new 
look” that would cost the nation less. 

The meaning of that look became stark- 
ly clear in recent days. Britain has no 
regulars at home, Lord Alexander dis- 
closed. Its 845,000 men are tied up over- 
seas, many with the North Atlantic 
Treaty forces under Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther. There is no mobile reserve. 
That background explained why Britain 
was unable to join in united action to 
help save Indo-China. 

Lack of troops pained Lord Alexander, 
who is a proud and able soldier. He was 
the last man off the beaches of Dunkirk 
in 1940, was the brain behind the defeat 
of General Rommel in the desert, com- 
manded General Ejisenhower’s ground 
troops in Africa, later captured Sicily 
and was commander in chief of Allied 
troops who beat the Germans in Italy. 
When drafted for his present job, he was 
Governor General of Canada. 


> ANDREI N. TUPOLEV is called “Father 
Sky” in Russia. It’s a nickname for the 
oldest and best known of Russian plane 
designers. In all probability, he was the 
brains behind a startling May Day dis- 
play in Moscow—the flight of a four-jet 
bomber big enough and fast enough to 
deliver hydrogen bombs. 

Mr. Tupolev founded the Soviet air 
industry with Lenin’s backing, turned out 
the first Soviet-made plane in 1922. 
Since then he has produced more than 
30 designs, in recent years has concen- 
trated on big planes. His name is attached 
to the Soviet copy of the U.S. B-29, but 
the story is that Tupolev was designing 
his own big plane when the Russians got 
hold of the B-29, resented the fact that 
his own plans were shoved aside in the 
interests of speedy production. One of his 
postwar planes is a long-range heavy 
bomber with six turbo-prop engines, 
roughly comparable to the U.S. B-36. 

The Russian designer once a mechani- 
cal engineer, learned aerodynamics by 
experiment as did other air pioneers. 
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They’re elegant sours - it’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 


You'll find Walker’s DeLuxe makes drinks that command the admiration of 
every guest. For this great Hiram Walker whiskey is bourbon at its finest. May we 


suggest Walker’s DeLuxe for you and for the friends you specially prize? 
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Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Nixon Tries for Peace in Party . . . Why Churchill 
Stays On . . . Strategy Leaks Worry Eisenhower 


President Eisenhower is angered by 
persistent leaks that tip off Commu- 
nists on moves under study by U.S. 
affecting Indo-China. The President 
has given orders to find out who is 
talking. 


a ee 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Staff 
Chief, and Gen. Nathan Twining, Air 
Force Staff Chief, both oppose direct 
involvement in Indo-China of Ameri- 
can forces. They argue that, if there is 
to be war, this country should hit at 
the heart of the enemy and not tie 
down forces in indecisive battles. 


77° tf 


Mr. Eisenhower is advised by Senate 
leaders that it will be difficult to get 
approval for use of U. S. troops in 
Indo-China under almost any cir- 
cumstances as long as France refuses 
to draft French youths for that war. 


* & 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, feels that 
sea power can be brought to bear ef- 
fectively against Asia’s Communists, 
without involvement of land forces. 
The President insists, however, that 
the U.S. will not use military force 
unless as part of a joint undertaking 
with present allies and native states. 


x * * 


If the French make a deal with the 
Communists on Indo-China, U.S. 
taxpayers will be able to save about 1 
billion dollars a year in aid that now 
goes to France to pay most of the cost 
of that war. 


xk 


Men from Russia’s secret police, de- 
serting, have brought information 
about Britain’s two missing diplomats 
—Donald Maclean and Guy Bur- 
gess—that is being pieced together 
to determine the job these men are 
doing for the Communists. 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, is described as more than 
ever determined to hold on to his job 
as a result of the hydrcgen bomb and 
the deepening crisis in Asia. Sir 
Winston, approaching 80, is said to 
feel that he is irreplaceable, if not in- 
dispensable, in the dangerous world of 
today. He still wants to talk to Malen- 
kov. 


x k * 


V. M. Molotov, the Kremlin’s top 
diplomat, is forcing Nam II, North 
Korea’s Foreign Minister, to write 
all of his speeches in Russian before 
they are translated into Korean for 
delivery. Mr. Molotov wants to take 
no chance on a slip. 


x x * 


Chou En-lai, No. 1 Chinese Commu- 
nist diplomat, is telling the British 
that, if they work hard to get Com- 
munist China into the United Nations, 
the Chinese will exchange ambassa- 
dors with Britain. The British recog- 
nized the Chinese Communists four 
years ago, but the Communists do 
not yet recognize the British. 


zk & * 


India’s Pandit Nehru still is angling 
for an invitation to sit in on the ne- 
gotiations at Geneva over Korea and 
Indo-China. 


* & * 


Robert Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, was following a line laid down 
by the top political command when he 
went out of his way to show interest 
in Private G. David Schine. The pol- 
icy was laid down of trying to win 
favor with Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy by showing favor to his aides. 


x * & 


Gen. Wilton B. Persons, top White 
House adviser on policy toward Con- 
gress, is ready to admit now that ef- 
forts to please Senator McCarthy did 


not save the Administration from 
trouble with the Senator. At least two 
department heads are coming under 
Senator McCarthy’s fire. 


x kek & 


Senator Karl Mundt, of South Da- 
kota, despite reports to the contrary, 
is to face little real opposition for re- 
nomination by the Republicans of his 
State. Senator Mundt is in the lime- 
light as chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee investigating the case of 
Private Schine. 


xk 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, still is 
trying to fill the role of an adjuster 
to temper or to end the growing fight 
within the Republican Party between 
Senator McCarthy and appointees of 
President Eisenhower. 


xk * 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is being credited with an 
important part in persuading Re- 
publican leaders of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to permit the vote that 
will result in building the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Political effects of this 
decision are expected to be important 
in the Midwest, which long has fa- 
vored the Seaway. 


xk * 


Adlai Stevenson’s health, despite en- 
couraging reports, is not what it 
might be. The Democratic candidate 
of 1952 has undergone two operations 
for kidney stones and is not in robust 
physical condition. 


x &® & 


Governor Frank Lausche of Ohio, 
seeking his fifth term, is telling friends 
that he will close the door to a presi- 
dential nomination by the Democrats 
long before 1956. Governor Lausche, 
a Catholic. is pictured as doubting the 
wisdom of reopening a religious issue 
in politics at this time. 
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Success is a two-man affair 


Every man who wants to reach others with what he has to say 

is vitally concerned with the means he uses to communicate. 
There are three significant reasons why more men faced with this 
problem use the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5” than any other 
dictating machine: 

1. Only the TIME-MASTER has the Dictabelt, which 
reproduces your voice with unmistakable clarity. 
(Dictabelts cost only 4¢, are conveniently 
filable, mailable in a standard-size envelope.) 

2. The TIME-MASTER’S amazingly simple operation means 
no “dictation awkwardness” —ever. 

3. Both you and your secretary can double your capacity 
to get things done with the TIME-MASTER. 

We have prepared an illustrated booklet that deals with methods 
used by the men most successful in communicating their ideas 


to others. Send for your free copy. 


DICTAPHONE® Artist Bouché’s subject is a minister, 
CORPORATION «+ DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, U.S. A. author, and TIME-MASTER user. 


Even uf you don’t send in coupons ordinarily—this one is too 

important to your career to pass by! 

(] Please send my free copy of the new, 12-page, illus- 
trated booklet “Success.” 

(] Please contact me to arrange a TIME-MASTER demon- 
stration, with no obligation implied. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department E-54, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


PMN 2 GIN «i's om a ialet esa euler ocdcmdawa wanes 
The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5” or 
and the exclusive Dictabelt : ; 
Rea ER i ne ear a ee SiNeeR oF ee oes 
DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REG. TRADEMARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 2 City ES Ee Te A Ree NR aa. 5 na 
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The defenses of freedom gained added 
strength when the first production B-52 
rolled out of Boeing’s Seattle plant. Be- 
hind this historic Stratofortress, other 
giant B-52s are taking shape. 

At the roll-out ceremony, General 
Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, described the Stratofortress as 
“the long rifle of the air age.” The very 
existence of these global jet giants is a 
powerful deterrent against attack, for 
they are designed to deliver devastating 
retaliatory blows deep behind any ag- 
gressor frontier. 








America’s first production B-52 rolls out! 


The Boeing Stratofortress is capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons. It has a 
gross weight of more than 350,000 
pounds and measures 185 feet from 
wing tip to wing tip. It is 153 feet long, 
and its towering 48-foot tail folds down 
to pass under hangar doors. 


Power is supplied by eight Pratt & 
Whitney J57 jet engines installed in 
pods below the wing. Performance de- 
tails of the B-52 have not been revealed. 


So promising was the original Strato- 
fortress design that it was ordered into 


This crest is symbolic of the Strategic Air Command’s strength and global achievements. 
It is found on such Boeing planes as the B-29, B-50, KC-97, B-47—and now on the B-52. 
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production months before the first ex- 
perimental model had flown. In 1952, 
two prototypes began an intensive flight 
test program. 


They have proved themselves so sat- 
isfactory that the Air Force declared the 
airplane “ready for expanded produc- 
tion.” Boeing’s Wichita (Kansas) Di- 
vision was designated the second source 
of B-52s. 

Once again Boeing’s pioneering 
design, research and production have 
added new strength to freedom’s voice. 
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WHEN BUSINESS 
WILL TURN UP 


Recovery to Start by Autumn, Good Year Ahead for ‘55 





You can count on an upturn in business 
next autumn. All signs point that way. 


And when the turn comes, activity is very 
likely to keep on rising right through 1955. 


That’s the conclusion from an extensive 
analysis of business conditions by the eco- 
nomic unit of U.S. News & World Report. 








e Business, after a year of mild de- 
cline, will turn up during the final quar- 
ter of this year. 

¢ The upturn, following a normal 
summer lull, will start from levels a 
trille below those of the present. 

e A business rise, once it sets in, will 
carry at least through the first half of 
next year and probably longer. 

@ All of 1955 most probably will be a 
year of good business. Return of a boom 
atmosphere, however, accompanied by 
a spiraling rise of wages and prices, is 
not in sight, provided war is avoided. 
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ANNUAL RATES ® 2d quarter, 1953 


These are the major conclusions 
reached by the Economic Unit of U.S. 
News & World Report after an exten- 
sive appraisal of factors at work in the 
present business situation. Earlier studies 
led to the conclusion that an adjust- 
ment from a war to a nonwar economy 
would involve only a moderate business 
decline. This conclusion is proving to 
be accurate. 

The decline in business activity from 
the peak levels of the Korean-war period 
is turning out to be one of the mildest on 
record. It is less severe in most fields 


Timetable for Business— A PICKUP BY AUTUMN 


(Total spending in U.S., called “‘gross national product”) 





2d quarter,1954 = 3d quarter, 1954 


Source: 1953, Commerce Department; 1954 and 1955, estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 
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Does that mean the boom is coming back? 
There’s nothing in the cards to indicate a re- 
turn of inflation and boom. But there is plenty 
that points to an early end of one of the mild- 
est adjustments on record. 

A basis is being laid for a period of solid 
prosperity in years just ahead. 














than the very moderate setback of 
1948-49. 

The adjustment now taking place is 
the aftermath of war. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is cutting back its spending, 
reducing orders, playing a less important 
role. Spending by individuals and_ in- 
vestment by business are having to move 
in to fill the gap. 

This shift from a war economy to a 
semipeace economy is occurring with 
remarkably little disturbance. The mild- 
ness of this temporary recession is all the 
more remarkable because it follows 









4th quarter, 1954 1st half, 1955 
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several years of heavy investment in new 
plant and equipment, a prolonged hous- 
ing boom, a number of years of heavy 
spending by consumers on cars, house- 
hold equipment and other expensive 
hard goods. 

The recovery now in sight will re- 
sult from a combination of influences. 

Businessmen are showing genuine con- 
fidence in Government policies. Fear of 
a punitive attitude toward business is 
absent. Instead there is assurance that 
the Government will act to stimulate 
private enterprise. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment already is acting toward that end. 

Officials moved quickly to moderate 
the business decline by increasing the 
supply of money and reducing interest 
rates. Tax cuts were timed to encourage 
individuals to spend and business firms 
to invest. More changes are promised to 
remove inequities in the tax laws and to 
promote further investment. These 
policies serve to improve the general 
atmosphere of confidence. 

Industry, as a result, is going ahead 
with plans to invest large sums in plants 
and equipment. The confidence demon- 
strated by business seems to be spread- 
ing to individuals, who are continuing 
to buy residential property. These in- 
vestment programs are unusual for a 
period of slackened business activity. In 
almost all other recessions—even in the 
moderate dip of 1948-49—outlays for 
plants and equipment and housing were 
cut sharply. 

Consequently, the business decline has 
been held to quite narrow limits. 

Individual incomes are staying close 
to the boom peak. The decline so far 
has been only 1.4 per cent, before taxes, 
and a mere 0.3 per cent after taxes. Al- 
most all of the drop in total incomes 
arises from smaller employment and 
shorter work weeks in factories. Other 
people’s incomes have held fairly steady 
during the business decline. 

People’s spending, on the whole, also 
is holding up. It’s down only 1 per cent 
from the peak 1953 rate. But there have 
been shifts. People are spending less for 
goods, more for services such as rent, 
medical care, household operation, va- 
cations. 

Actually, the business decline has been 
caused chiefly by: (1) the reduction of 
business inventories at factory, whole- 
sale and retail levels, and (2) the cuts 
in spending by the Federal Government, 
offset in part by increased outlays by 
State and local governments. On the 
whole, the dip has been as orderly as it 
“has been mild. There have been no 
panicky sales of inventories, no whole- 
sale firings, no drastic wage cuts. 

And there are signs aplenty that the 
downward course of activity is near an 
end. At the moment, sales of goods are 
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outrunning production, which means an 
upturn in output before long. By the 
fourth quarter of this year, you probably 
will see an end to inventory cutbacks, a 
rise in consumer spending and in indus- 
trial production. That means a general 
upturn in activity that in all likelihood 
will carry through the first half of 1955, 
at least. 

Now take a closer look at the trends: 

Passenger-car sales are expected to 
slide off through the rest of the year. 
The peak of the selling season will be 
reached in the present April-June period. 
Total domestic sales of cars are esti- 
mated at 5 million this year, of which 
2.9 million will be produced in the first 


es 


half of the year. That leaves 2.1 million 
to be made in the second half, with the 
low point in production probably coming 
in the fourth quarter, when plants will be 
tooling for model changes. A rise in auto 
sales is expected for the first half of 1955. 

Consumer buying of furniture and 
household appliances probably will dip 
a bit further in the third quarter of this 
year—July-September, a normally slack 
period—and rise in the fourth quarter. 
That rise will carry over into the first 
half of next year, supported by a con- 
tinued high rate of new housing con- 
struction. 

If you want a dollar measure, con- 
sumer spending for hard goods is 





Source: 1953, Commerce Department; 1954 and 1955, estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 


expected to decline from a rate of 289 
billions a year in the first quarter, 1954 
to 25.7 billions in the fourth quarter, and 
recover to 27 billions in first half, 1955, 

Producers of soft goods—food, cloth. 
ing, gasoline, paper products and _ the 
like—are expected to find sales increasing 
in the third quarter, with a continued rise 
in the fourth quarter, 1954, and the first 
half of next year. The rise in population 
provides a strong basis for expecting 
sales of soft goods to increase. There 
will be 2.8 million more people to feed, 
clothe and house this year than there 
were in 1953, and next year 2.4 million 
people are expected to be added. Popv- 
lation gains will stimulate a rise in pur- 


\ 
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WHAT'S TO SPARK AN UPTURN? Beg 


chases of the necessities of life. A second 
reason is that consumer needs for durable 
goods are less urgent than they were, s0 
demand for soft goods is quite likely to 
increase. 

Spending for services has been ris- 
ing ever since the end of World War II, 
and that rise is expected to continue 
through 1954 and 1955. Increasing rents, 
resulting both from higher charges and 
more rental units, account for a large 
part of the higher outlay for services. 
Also higher are the costs of operating 
households, including public-utility serv- 
ices, insurance and repairs. People, too, 
are spending more money for vacations 

(Continued on page 22 
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YEAR AGO NOW YEAR FROM NOW 
For Goods $152.8 $146.0 $147.6 
For Services $77.6 $82.0 $84.9 
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Federal $60.5 $57.2 $49.8 
State and Local! $24.5 $26.7 $28.7 
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INVENTORIES: Guidepost of Recovery 
A YEAR AGO, at the NOW, in a period IN MONTHS AHEAD, 
height of the “inventory of “inventory adjust- stocks will get into line. 
boom,” businessmen ment,” businessmen Some businesses have 
were spending billions are unloading, most of started reordering. In 
to stock up. Invento- them holding back on Ist half, 1955—Inven- 
ries were being built orders. Inventories are tories are expected to 
up by being reduced by be built up by 
$2.3 billion 
Factories will be humming again. Workers, laid off earlier, will 
be rehired. Pay rolls will increase. First in one line, then in an- 
other, recovery will take hold. 


and personal care. All signs point to a 
continued increase in these types of out- 
lay. 

Consumer spending, the mainstay of 
economic activity, seems headed for a 
rise from the present rate of 228 bil- 
lions a year to 232.5 billions by this time 
next year. That will mark an all-time 
high. 

Business investment in plants and 
equipment—about half of total private 
investment—is scheduled to dip moder- 
ately in the second half of 1954, under 
present plans. Plans reported to the 
Government call for a rate of 27.8 bil- 
lions a year during the first half of 1954 
and a rate of 26.6 billions for the second 
half. Actually, that is a moderate decline. 

The rate of investment in 1955 prob- 
ably will be close to that planned for 
1954. Corporations really have strong 
inducements to invest. Interest rates are 
relatively low, pending tax bills promise 
them more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances, and the country still is growing. 
A substantial portion of existing plants 
also could stand replacement and 
modernization, and then there is a need 
to relocate plants for both defense and 
market reasons. 

Residential building may decline some- 
what in the second half of 1954, but 
still will be high. Contract awards for 
new homes in the first quarter were 10.5 
per cent above a year earlier. That means 
a high level of building activity for some 
months to come. 

Next year, construction probably will 
not differ much from the 1954 rate. 
There is plenty of mortgage money avail- 
able, and interest charges are moderate. 
Furthermore, down payments required 
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on homes are reasonably moderate, and 
buyers have a long time to pay off the 
remainder. These conditions are favor- 
able for keeping residential building 
active in the period ahead. 

Business inventories, however, are 
likely to be cut further in the third 
quarter but scarcely any more in the 
fourth quarter. The book value of in- 
ventories dropped 2 billion dollars from 
September, 1953, to the end of March, 
1954, a decline of 2.4 per cent. But in 
the same period sales dipped 3.7 per 
cent. This is a sign that inventory adjust- 
ment still has some distance to go. That 
will act as a drag on production. 

However, final consumption of goods 
is expected to run above the rate of pro- 
duction through the third quarter. In- 
ventories probably will then need some 
accumulation. When that time comes, 
factory orders will increase, generating 
a rise in production, employment and 
pay rolls. 

A general rise in business activity 
will be at hand. As things now stand, 
this turn should come sometime in the 
fourth quarter of 1954. 

Federal spending for goods and serv- 
ices will continue to decline, although 
probably at a somewhat slower rate. 
Federal outlays for these purchases prob- 
ably will go to a rate of 50.9 billions 
a year in the fourth quarter, compared 
with a 55.5-billion-dollar rate in the 
first quarter. This drop, however, is 
smaller than the decline from the 1953 
second quarter to the 1954 first quarter. 

In the first half of 1955, federal spend- 
ing is not likely to drop so much, perhaps 
to 49.8 billions a year. That will be only 
2.4 per cent below the rate now expected 





for the fourth quarter of 1954. If fight. 
ing ends in Indo-China, the rate of 
spending may be down further. But, on 
the other hand, defense spending very 
probably will rise if Communists make 
advances in Southeast Asia. 

State and local governments will add 
to their spending for highways, schools 
and other construction. Spending on 
such projects is likely this year, to run 
2.2 billion dollars above the 1953 outlay 
and, in 1955, to keep on climbing. 

Foreign demand for American goods is 
not expected to support an expansion in 
national output. Government aid to other 
countries is declining, and governments 
abroad still are careful with their dollar 
spending. Outlook is for some drop in 
exports this year, with perhaps a rise in 
1955. 

Industrial production is likely to 
touch bottom in the June-September 
quarter of this year and then begin to 
rise as inventories hit bottom, too, and 
as individuals boost their spending, as 
expected. Output in the first half of 1955 
is likely to average 127 per cent of the 
1947-49 period. That would be 2.8 pert 
cent above the first half of 1954, but 
still 6.6 per cent below the peak quarter- 
ly rate reached in 1953. 

This review suggests that all signs 
point to a recovery in total spending and 
in industrial output late this year and in 
1955. But there is nothing in sight that 
points to a return to the 1953 boom 
peaks. Nevertheless, business-cycle ex- 
perience indicates that, once a rise gets 
under way, further expansion often 1s 
generated. It may well be that business 
activity will forge ahead to higher levels 
late in 1955 and in 1956. 
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WHY ALLIES BACK 
AWAY FROM U.S. 


Differences Bring a Surface Split—but No Breakup 


Fall of Dienbienphu doesn’t 
mean war for the U. $.—that's the 
real story behind an apparent 
split among the Allies. 

But the Western Alliance is not 
falling apart. Below, step by step, 
is what led up to a crisis at 
Geneva. 

Reported from 
GENEVA and WASHINGTON 

A testing of Allies—something of 
a frank, rather painful showdown 
among friends—is going on at this 
time. The test is to find who can be 
counted upon to do what when the 
chips are down. 

War, momentarily, was skirted in the 
process of testing, then was veered away 


from. Immediate war involving the U.S. 
now is out of the calculations. The 
French defeat at Dienbienphu is not to 
change that. 

The test for the Western Allies began, 
in aggravated form, when the Govern- 
ment of France on April 24 sounded a 
crisis alarm and asked for help to save 
the French Union forces at Dienbienphu. 
The French wanted the United States 
and Britain to mount an air offensive 
against the Communist attackers. That 
would have represented American in- 
volvement on a basis that the White 
House considered to be risking full- 
scale war. 

That brought the test to a showdown. 
President Eisenhower, for the U.S., 
quickly said “No” to the French request. 
The British Cabinet turned France down 
just as quickly. France, in effect, was 
told to fight on alone for now. 





What the test showed was this: U. S., 
already putting about a billion dollars a 
year into the Indo-China war, is not will- 
ing to fight directly in that war unless 
other powers come in, too. Air Force 
technicians, serving back of the line, are 
not the advance guard of American 
ground troops. The Air Force and the 
Navy are not going to use their planes to 
get into the war. 

Britain, her forces spread thin to the 
point of weakness, will not fight either, 
at this time. It wasn’t a question of U.S. 
hanging back waiting for the British, 
or the British hanging back waiting for 
the United States. Neither power was 
ready to jump in when France called 
for help. 

This negative reply to the French ap- 
peal seemed to put a strain on the West's 
“Grand Alliance.” It produced scare 
headlines that the Allies were falling 
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~Justus in The Minneapolis Star 


“RELUCTANT FIREMEN” 


apart, that the U.S. was bluffing, that 
the Communists were free to call the 
tune now in Indo-China and elsewhere. 
The word went out that the U.S., after 
investing 60 billion dollars to build a 
strong front against Russia, had suffered 
a shattering defeat. 

Actually, it turns out, the Allies were 
never as far apart as some alarmists pic- 
tured them. The testing of Allies had 
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-—Sandeson in The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


““WEAK WHEN THEY CLIMB“ 


been under way for some time, and each 
knew where the other stood before that 
test broke into the open. The real story 
can be told now, step by step, from its 
beginning. 

The U.S. told France, as long ago 
as mid-March, what it would take to 
get Americans into the Indo-China war. 
The National Security Council decided 
in secret session then that the U.S. 


*60.6 


billion 





—Warren in The Cincinnati Enquirer 


““OOPS!—PARDONNEZ MOI!" 


could intervene only under these condi- 
tions: The French continue to fight; 
other allies—including Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand and Asian countries—join 
in so it wouldn’t look as though Ameri- 
cans were fighting somebody else’s colo- 
nial war; Indo-China be given independ- 
ence; Congress approve before any U.S. 
action. 

That was the real decision behind the 
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Calendar of Crisis 
That Split the West 


Mid-March: Washington—U.S. 
decides to enter Indo-China war 
only under these conditions: prior 
congressional approval; France to 
keep fighting; Britain, Asian allies 
to join in; Indo-China to get inde- 
pendence. 


March 31: Paris—France wants 
U.S. bombers, flown by French 
crews, to attack Communists at 
Dienbienphu. 


April 5: Washington—U. S. 
turns down French request; sets up 
“air lift” instead. 


April 6: Paris—France again asks 
for a U.S. air strike, says war 
won't wait for “united action.” 

April 8-10: Washington—U. S. 
declines. Secretary of State Dulles 
flies to Europe to seek “united 
action.” 


April 13: London—British reject 
collective-defense effort in South- 
east Asia until after Geneva Con- 
ference. 


April 23: Paris—Allies split wide 
open. U.S. wants a strong line 
against Communists at Geneva. 
British want to negotiate, maybe 
give Communists a piece of Indo- 
China. France asks U. S. to join in 
offering Communists a deal. U.S. 
says no. 


April 24: Paris—France sounds 
crisis alarm. Says Indo-China will 
fall to Communists unless U.S., 
Britain launch sea and air attack. 


April 25: Washington—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower says no. Condi- 
tions for U.S. intervention not yet 
met. 


April 26: London—British Cabi- 
net, in extraordinary Sunday ses- 
sion, turns down French appeal; 
votes against entering Indo-China 
war at this time. 


April 26: Geneva—France takes 
steps to talk armistice with Com- 
munists. 


May 7: Washington—Allies 
drawing back together. British, 
Canadians have joined U.S. in 
warning Communists to make peace 
or face “united action,” possibly 
armed intervention in Southeast 
Asia. France is assured of Allied 
support if Geneva negotiations 
break down. 
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U.S. call for “united action” to stop the 
Communists in Southeast Asia. 

At the end of March, France re- 
quested the use of U.S. B-29 bombers 
to be flown by French pilots from Ameri- 
can bases in the Philippines to attack 
the Communists at Dienbienphu. Wash- 
ington turned down the request, fear- 
ing it would involve the U.S. in war 
before its conditions for joining in were 
met. 

Within the week the French were back 
with another request—this time for an 
air strike from U.S. carriers in Indo- 
China waters. French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault told the American Am- 
bassador there wasn’t time for Allied 
agreement on “united action.” He warned 
that the fall of Dienbienphu might top- 
ple the French Government and force 
France out of the war. 

That request was turned down in less 
than 48 hours. American officials told 
Bidault this country wouldn’t fight with- 
out the approval of Congress, and that 
they wouldn’t ask such approval unless 
they could count on joint Allied action. 

Then, on April 10, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles flew to London to 
argue for a collective-defense system. 
The real testing of Allies was getting 
under way now. Mr. Dulles wanted the 
free world to get together on a warning 
to the Communists in advance of Geneva. 
What he got was a rebuff. 

Britain turned down the warning idea, 
and agreed to negotiate a collective-de- 
fense system for Southeast Asia only 
after the Geneva conference tried to set- 
tle Indo-China by negotiation. France 
said “united action” was a good idea—but 
there wasn't time to do anything about it. 

By the time the Geneva Conference 
opened on April 26, the Grand Alliance 
was split wide open. A few days before, 
the French had made a frantic appeal 
to both the U.S. and Britain for an air 
strike at Dienbienphu. President Eisen- 
hower flatly rejected the plea. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, 
made a hurried trip to London, then 
flew to Paris to tell the French an air 
strike would be militarily useless. The 
British decision: Further action should 
await the outcome of the Geneva Con- 
ference. 

Thus, for separate reasons, both the 
U.S. and Britain dealt themselves out of 
the Indo-China war at this time. 

At Geneva, Secretary Dulles wanted 
the French to adopt a strong line, to re- 
ject Russian feelers for partitioning Indo- 
China and to keep on fighting until the 
other Allies could get together behind 
“united action.” Britain, on the other 
hand, urged the French to negotiate, in- 
sisting the partition of Indo-China was 
the least bad of various unpleasant al- 
ternatives. The French asked the U.S. 


to join in a peace plan at Geneva pro- 
posing a military armistice, but the U. §, 
refused to associate itself with France's 
plan. 

By now, testing of the Allies was at 
maximum strain. A visibly depressed Bi- 
dault felt the ground had been cut out 
from under him on the eve of the Geneva 
Conference. He was convinced the only 
way to get an acceptable deal from the 
Communists was to show them that 
stalling would provoke the U.S. to 
war—and newspapers were blazoning re- 
ports that the U.S. would not fight, after 
all. 

But, from that point on, the Allies be- 
gan drawing back together again. Indo- 
China negotiations are left in the hands 
of Bidault—who has instructions from 
Paris to try for an armistice dividing 
Vietnam into Communist and anti-Com- 
munist segments. But Britain and Canada 
have joined the U.S. in warning the 
Communists that failure to make peace 
at Geneva will result in a collective-de- 
fense scheme and possible intervention 
in Indo-China. The Allies are getting 
together to support France if the Geneva 
Conference blows up. 

Actually, U.S., Britain and France 
never were as far apart as it appeared on 
the surface. The U.S. never made a de- 
cision to intervene in Indo-China, and 
never told Britain or France that Ameri- 
cans would join the war if the British 
were willing to fight, too. U.S. goal, 
from the beginning, has been to get a 
“united front” among Allies in Europe 
and Asia as the best way to stop Com- 
munism. 

The U.S. position shows up in the 
following questions and answers: 

Q What is the U. S. commitment? 

A Indo-China is the primary responsi- 
bility of the French, and no U.S. com- 
mitments have been made there. If the 
French and Vietnamese do not want to 
fight, we won’t have much of a fight. 

Q Is it felt that U.S. military power 
alone can stop Communism in Southeast 
Asia? 

A No, indeed. The stopping of Com- 
munism in Asia is primarily the concern 
of the Asians. It would be the sheerest 
folly, if the Asians did not want to re- 
sist Communism, for Americans to at- 
tempt to do so in their countries. 

Q Well, are the Asians still willing to 
fight? 

A There is no sign whatsoever of a 
total drying up of a will to resist. Re- 
member this: There are all sorts of situ- 
ations in which the Communists could 
take over, but the U. S. is not going to sit 
back and do nothing while they do. 
Even if the Communists meet only local 
resistance in some situation, they are 
likely to get into trouble—and they know 
it. That itself is a deterrent. 
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Q Has the U. S. attempt to group the 
Allies for collective security in Southeast 
Asia failed? 

A No, it has not failed. Progress is 
being made on plans for a positive de- 
fense structure for Southeast Asia. It is 
proceeding in accordance with the 
schedule. That gives the French a bar- 
gaining position at Geneva that they 
would not otherwise have. 

What is exposed, as diplomats see 
it, is not so much differences as weakness 
among the Allies. After years of build-up, 
of rearmament, military and economic 
aid, the Western Alliance still is not strong 
enough to go into immediate action. 

In Britain, the Royal Navy’s strength 
in aircraft carriers is so low at the mo- 
ment that the British could not begin 
to muster the same proportion of force 
they contributed at the height of the Ko- 
rean war—three small and medium car- 
riers. Britain’s Defense Minister warns 
that the nation’s world-wide commitments 
already are engaging too much fighting 
strength. There isn’t even an adequate 
strategic reserve on the home islands. 

In France, the weakness is both mili- 
tary and political. One fourth of the 
country’s professional officers and 40 
per cent of the professional noncommis- 
sioned officers already are fighting in 
Indo-China, as well as the country’s 
crack paratroop battalions. 

On top of this, the Indo-China war is 
really unpopular in France. Ever since 
last summer, when the United States 
agreed to a truce in Korea, public- 
opinion samples have shown that most 
French were convinced they couldn’t 
win. The large Communist Party, sup- 
ported by 5 million voters—a fourth of 
the electorate—is actively at work to 
undermine the Frenchman’s will to fight 
in the Asian jungles and rice paddies. The 
Communists exploit every mistake of the 
French Government to keep up a constant 
flow of propaganda for withdrawal from 
Indo-China. 

In the United States, the Eisenhower 
Administration is caught up in an Indo- 
China dilemma of its own. Americans 
were shocked that the French couldn't 
muster the strength to save Dienbienphu. 
The mood of the American voters shown 
to Congressmen is strongly against getting 
into another war in Asia. And congres- 
sional leaders themselves warn against 
striking any diplomatic bargains with 
Communists anywhere. Result is that top 
officials, at this point, are unwilling to 
make war and unable to join in negotiat- 
ing peace. 

What is happening, over all, is this: 
Under the pressure of negotiations with 
the Communists, there is a constant wax- 
ing and waning of the Western Alliance. 
So far the Alliance, though battered, has 
stood the strain. 
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BRITAIN’S EDEN DEBATES WITH REDS AT GENEVA 
. » « but the British aren‘t ready to take on new commitments 





—United Press Photos 
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NEW DEFENSE ANCHOR: AUSTRALIA 


Bases, Tough Fighters, Growing Industry 





Turn of events in Indo-China means a new 
role for Australia. It is emerging as a key link 
in the U.S. defense line to hold the Commu- 
nists in check. 

The West suddenly is finding it urgent to 
take a close look at the country and what it 
can do if the war spreads in Southeast Asia. 


The look shows an ally stronger now than in 
World War Il—equipped with important bases, 
a compact, tough armed force, growing stra- 
tegic industries and other resources. 

There are problems, too. The Australians 
have troubles over man power, Communists, 
such things. But, if war comes—they’re in. 














ERG - 


SYDNEY, Australia 


Talk of a new security line to block the 
Communist threat to Southeast Asia now 
is turning attention to Australia, a stanch 
and potentially strong ally protecting the 
southern flank of the Pacific basin. 

This continent—6,500 miles from San 
Francisco—is rising again in strategic im- 
portance. Its huge bases, developed in 
World War II, jut squarely against that 
part of Asia most seriously menaced by 
the Communists. If the enemy wins 


Indo-China by one means or another, 
Australia is to become the key in a new 
defense line for the West. 

Military experts, forced to take a close 
look at this area because of what is hap- 
pening in Southeast Asia, find a country 


AUSTRALIAN STEEL MILL... . 


stronger today than when it was fighting 
alongside the United States in World 
War II. 

It has more people, with a total popu- 
lation of nearly 9 million. It has a small 
but high-caliber fighting force, vigorous 
new industries and other strategic re- 
sources, now being developed with 
imagination and energy. 

Close to 3 billion dollars in new in- 
vestment has come in since the end of 
the war. Steel mills are turning out 700,- 
000 more tons per year than they were at 
their wartime peak. Canberra jet bomb- 
ers, built on British patterns, are coming 
off Australian assembly lines. Sabre jets, 
modeled after U.S. fighters but with 
bigger power plants and guns, are in pro- 
duction. 
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. . AND URANIUM-MINING CAMP 


Uranium is being mined in commer- 
cial quantities. Australia’s deposits of this 
strategic metal may turn out to be among 
the world’s richest. Oil exploration is 
under way. New refineries are starting 
operation. A brand-new automobile in- 
dustry already is up to a production rate 
of 44,000 vehicles a year. 

It is in the role of a military bastion, 
however, that Australia is being exam- 
ined now. Big bases—Darwin on _ the 
northern coast of Australia, Manus in the 
Admiralties and Hollandia in the Dutch 
part of New Guinea—are vital to Western 
defenses in the Pacific. They form a 
southern anchor to the defense chain that 
runs from South Korea and Japan through 
Okinawa, Formosa and the Philippines 
to Australia-New Zealand. 








ee 
—Australian Info. Bureau 


. .. a nation chock-full of resources, but short of people 
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INDIAN OCEAN 


Suddenly the resources and man power 
that lie behind these bases are taking on 
new importance to the West. 

Australia put more than a million men 
and women into uniform during World 
War II. She lost 28,000 in killed and 
missing in battles that ranged all the 
way from Greece through the Middle 
East and back. to the major combat areas 
of the Pacific. That fighting force is a far 
cry from the country’s present armed 


strength. 
The total military force now is 54.326 
regulars, plus 106,963 men in various~ 


citizen reserve outfits. And small as it is, 
the total is three times what the country 
had under arms five years ago. Military 
men say, however, that there is no rea- 
son the Australians couldn't produce a 
bigger military force now than they did 
in 1943, if trouble comes. In that peak 
year 26.4 per cent of all men between 
the ages of 14 and-64 were under arms. 

What the country has settled on is a 
small, compact fighting service. backed 
up by trained reserves. Every able-bodied 
man is required to take National Serv- 
ice Training. Those in the Navy and Air 
Force are trained for 154 davs-and then 
go into the reserve for five vears. Army 
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conscripts get 98 days of consecutive 
service when they are first called up. 
During the next two years thev are re- 
quired to spend 42 days in camp or on 
week-end bivouacs. Then they, too. go 
into the reserve for five vears. 

The limited peacetime armed force. 
like almost everything else in Australia, 
is a product of a chronic weakness in this 
country—not enough people. More than 
600.000 migrants from Britain and Eu- 
rope have been brought in since the war 
under a Government program to build 
up population, but man power is still 
woefully short. 

In an area of the world teeming with 
masses of people, Australia has a total 
population about equal to that of New 
York City. Most of the people live only 
on the edges of a territory nearly as large 
as the continental United States. Despite 
an intensive campaign to coax more 
families into the country, the goal of 20 
million people still is years away. It may 
never be achieved. 

The result is a land of overemploy- 
ment. In all of Australia, only 11,000 
people are on relief. In one recent month, 
empvlovment records showed 46,000 job 
vacencies with nobody to fill them. Daily 
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newspapers carry pages of classified ad- 
vertisements trying to entice laborers, 
skilled workers, salesmen and business ex- 
ecutives. The Government offers free 
secretarial training to girls. 

The constant shortage of labor has re- 
sulted higher living standard now 
than Australians have ever known before. 
That fact, among many others, is making 
it difficult to solve one of the critical 
handicaps—industrial inefficiency. Man- 
agement and labor alike tend to resist 
change. Many businessmen prefer sub- 
sidies to changes that would encourage 
efficient, competitive production. 

The average worker, with a basic wage 
of $30 a week—equal to $60 in the U.S. 
in purchasing power—apparently likes 
life the way it is. He probably has more 
leisure than any other worker in the 
world. His 40-hour week actually comes 
down to 35% hours when rest periods, 
tea times and such things are taken into 
account. He has from eight to 12 public 
holidays a vear. And he is not interested 
in more work for more pay. For all prac- 
tical purposes, there is no such thing as 
an incentive wage. 

One worker remarked to an American 
visitor the other day: “All right, you work 
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for the dollar and we work to enjoy our- 
selves. Who's better off?” 

The labor shortage and lack of in- 
centive show up in Australia’s industrial 
production. But both industry and the 
development of basic resources are grow- 
ing, facts that take on new importance in 
defense planning. 

Government experts say that, within a 
few years, the country’s production of 
brown coal will be doubled and the out- 
put of hard coal will increase by 50 per 
cent. Refined lead and zine production 
will be up 25 per cent. Pig iron will show 
a 45 per cent gain and, for the first time, 
Australians will have their own aluminum 
industry. 

Even with such development pro- 
grams, this country will never be entirely 
self-sufficient. But the Government is 
trying now to move away from total con- 
centration on primary products—wool, 
wheat, meat and ores. 

If the program succeeds, it will mean 
Australia will be able to supply bigger 
forces and maintain a bigger war pro- 
gram on its own, with less dependency 
on distant America. And the program is 
moving ahead. 

The steel industry, for example, is tiny 
when compared with that of the world’s 
major steel centers—but Australia is the 
biggest steel producer in the British 
Commonwealth. The Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Company, Ltd., has mills ca- 
pable of turning out 2,250,000 tons of 
carbon steel and 2 million tons of pig 
iron a year. They are now operating at 
capacity, supplying nearly all the coun- 
try’s normal requirements. 

Biggest industrial investment since 
the war has been in strategically impor- 
tant oil refineries. One new plant, at Fre- 
mantle, will be able to process 3 
million tons of crude a year when it is 
completed. Another plant, at Geelong, 
will have an annual capacity of a million 
tons. Other refineries are going up. The 
Australians still will have to import avia- 
tion gasoline and lubricants, but they 
will not be nearly so dependent on these 
outside supplies as they were during 
World War II. 

Along with the refinery program is a 
growing search for oil reserves. Most 
Australians dream of the day when they 
will strike oil on their own continent. 
The search has been going on for 50 
years or so. Last year one company hit 
oil in the Exmouth Gulf area and the 
country went wild. Engineers sealed off 
the flow and drilled deeper—only to hit 
salt water. But drilling is still going on 
there, and explorations are being made 
in other areas. 

Up in the Northern Territory, the 
jungles are vielding wealth of another 
kind—uranium in increasing amounts. The 
first big deposits were found only 60 
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IN THE BIG CITY 
. .. more than enough jobs 
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IN THE ARMED FORCES 
. . . bigger, tougher units 


IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 
. .. plenty of room for more 
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—Australian Info. Bureau 
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miles from Darwin, the seaport and war. 
time military base. They lie adjacent to a 
railroad, a main highway and a big air. , 
field. 

All of these factors give this area 
robust look to Allied defense planners 
who are being forced to make a tre. 
appraisal of the military situation in the 
South Pacific. But there are other things 
—such as Australia’s mixed attitude 
toward its Communists—that are not be- 
ing overlooked by outsiders. 

Australians are outspokenly anti-Com- 
munist, yet they tolerate the Reds and ‘ 
permit them to publish pamphlets and 
speak as freely as they like in public. A 
Liberal Government came to power on an 
anti-Communist platform, but the voters 
—in a referendum—turned down _ pr- 
posals to outlaw the party. Labor has 
been vigorous and successful in elini- 
nating Communists from most unions, but 
they're still present in such key locations 
as transportation, shipping, the docks and 
the coal mines. 

Union leaders have developed a 
technique of their own for combating 
Communist control. They have devel- 
oped action groups—men grounded in 
labor politics—who go into Communist- 
dominated unions, fight out such issues as 
fringe benefits and working conditions, 
offer a better deal for the rank-and-file 
members, then call for court-supervised 
elections. Often, the anti-Communists 
have won. 

It is almost impossible to gauge the 
amount of damage the Communists do. 
Certainly they have held up shipping. 
A Communist-dominated union forced 
the Government to use troops to load 
munitions on a ship bound for Indo- 
China, for example. Before the Commu- 
nists got control of the dock workers 
union, an Australian vessel averaged one 
third of its time in turnaround and two 
thirds at sea. Now the ratio is exactly 
reversed. Shipping experts wonder what 
would happen in a war. 

In the past, however, nothing has ever 
interfered with Australia’s ability and 
willingness to fight, once the chips were 
down. And this time—despite traditional 
ties to Britain—there is no question 
among observers that the Australians are 
following U.S. leadership in Southeast 
Asia. 

Military men say that, if the U.S. 
should ever be forced to use “massive 
retaliation” against Communist aggression, 
the Australians will go along, perhaps 
gingerly. And if big war explodes in 
Asia they will be in quickly—and all the 
way. Even without war, the vast Aus- 
tralian continent is beginning to emerge 
now as a key in any new “collective 
security” arrangement the U.S. may 
undertake to check further Communist 
inroads in the Pacific. 
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A Credit Union is changing the financial 
outlook for over 9 million people | 


Most every person feels the pinch of financial problems at some time 


or other. For millions there was no place to turn in their need...no 


place until credit union service came into their lives. 


Then suddenly, with a credit union back 
of them, the financial outlook changes. No 
longer is a person alone. Through a credit 
union, a man or woman is joined with 
friends to solve their own financial prob- 
lems. There is help in saving money, for a 
credit union teaches thrift. Savings de- 
posits are made so easily and conveniently. 
Credit union members have savings of over 
one billion dollars. Dividends are good— 
better than most other places. 


There are low-cost loans to pay bills and 
provide money for everyday needs. There 
is added protection through special life in- 
surance on savings and loans that many 
credit unions provide at no premium 
charge to the individual. 


What is this credit union idea that can 





MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. e 


change the whole outlook for a person— 
make life more secure, add to efficiency 
and morale on the job? 


A credit union is simply people helping 
each other. The members run the credit 
union themselves. They have a place con- 
veniently located right where they work or 
in their lodge hall or church building where 
they transact the business of the credit 
union. The credit union belongs to them. Its 
only reason for existence is to serve them. 
All its profits are their profits. 


How do you get a credit union started? 
Through more than 100 years of experience 
and through a national headquarters in 
Madison, Wisconsin, a complete, easy and 
simple plan has been all worked out for 
you. A credit union representative explains 


CREDIT UNION 


An organization of 9 million credit union members 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


it. He helps you set up the credit union. 


There are over 18,000 credit unions 
operating successfully in America. Many 
of the nation’s best known companies have 
credit union service. Credit unions do so 
much good for people that government, 
church, labor and management all enthu- 
siastically endorse them. ' 

You can take the first step right now 
toward becoming a credit union member. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 
You will get complete information on how 
a credit union can be started where you 
work, through your church group or lodge 
or even in the community where you live. 
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CLIP AND MAIL 


Dept. US-3, Credit Union, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without cost, complete infor- 
mation on organizing a credit union. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











(Name of company, church or lodge where 
you would like to help start a credit union) 
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HOW GOOD IS RUSSIA’S SUPERJET? 


New 2-Way Bomber Is Match for the B-52 


Russia now has the plane—as 
well as nuclear bombs—for 
round-trip attacks on the U.S. 
New four or six-jet bomber, 
flown May Day, may be in full 
production. 

U.S. lead is in danger. Amer- 
ica‘s giant jet B-52 still isn’t 
ready for “massive retaliation.” 


Reported from 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 
Russia is keeping in step with, and 
may be drawing ahead of, U. S. in the 
arms race. 
A-bombs are known to be in the Rus- 
sian arsenal. An H-bomb explosion in 
Russia, of “very large” proportions, 


was recorded last summer, indicating [f° 


that Russia, like the U.S., will have 
deliverable hydrogen bombs. 

The bomber to carry these bombs, 
believed to have range, power and 
possibly speed equal to the best 
U.S. jet bomber, was displayed over 
Red Square in Moscow on May Day, 
1954. 

It is confirmed that this latest Rus- 
sian bomber is comparable to the 
U.S. Boeing B-52 in most important 
respects. 

The B-52 is an eight-engine jet 
bomber that up to now was con- 
sidered to be without peer. It has a 
range of around 6,000 miles, can fly 
faster than 600 miles an hour, has a 
wing span of 185 feet, and a take-off 
weight, counting fuel and a bomb 
load, of 175 tons. 

Russia’s new bomber, said first 
reports, apparently as big .as the 
B-52 or bigger, had only four en- 
gines where the B-52 has eight. For 
this to be true, the Russians would 
need jet engines twice as powerful 
as the biggest U.S. jet engines, the 
Pratt & Whitney J-57s that power 
the B-52. 

If the Russians have such engines, 
they are ahead of U.S. in engine de- 
sign. And history shows that engine 
power is the key to air supremacy. 

U.S. military analysts doubt that 
the Russians actually have engines 
quite that good. They think the 
plane that flew in Moscow’s parade 
may have had more than four en- 
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gines—with two or more “buried” in the 
wings. 

The Russians may have more of their 
big new bombers than the U.S. has 
B-52s; and, if so, they are ahead of the 
U.S. in this important respect, too. 

The first flying model of the B-52 
rolled off the production line in March, 
1952. The first production model came 
out of the factory in March, 1954. The 
Air Force has yet to receive its first 
operational B-52. Though sizable pro- 
duction now is in the offing, it will be a 
year, maybe two, before the B-52 is a 
fully tested combat plane, available in 
sufficient quantities for operational use. 

U.S. observers believe that the Rus- 
sians, by contrast, already have opera- 
tional numbers of their big new jets, be- 
cause in the past they have not shown 
on May Day what they did not have in 
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PHOTO FROM PRAVDA shows giant new Soviet to an 
superjet bomber (top), believed capable of a 
“business trip’’ to the U.S. and back to its 
it are other jets. 


mass production. It is known that the 
Russians have been working on such a 
plane for at least three years. 

British analysts, however, feel that the 
plane that flew over Moscow on May 
Day, exciting the Western military ob- 
servers, probably is only the first one—or 
one of two—that Russia has made. They 
say the Russians always keep hidden 
their new ground weapons, but rush to 
display, for propaganda value, their 
newest airplane. 

What is important, in any case, is 
that Russia now has a big jet bomb- 
er that can attack the U.S. and retum 
to its base. She soon will have a fleet 
of such planes, if they do not already 
exist. 

In the past, Russia had only one-way- 
attack capability. It relied upon its TU-4, 
an adaptation of the U.S. B-29. The 
TU-4, a piston-engine bomber, can 
hit any target in the U.S. but only 
on a one-way basis. 

With a successful long-range jet 
bomber, fast enough to elude inter- 
ceptors and capable of round trips 
from Russia to U.S., the Soviets for 
the first time have in their grasp the 
ability to mount “massive” and sus- 
tained atomic attacks—once a U.S. 
monopoly. 

Russian advances in two-engine 
jet planes also were shown at the 
May Day celebration. Put on first 
public display were sleek, swept- 
wing, twin-engine jet bombers of un- 
orthodox new design. 

Their appearance chilled British 
and French observers, whose coun- 
tries are within easy range of two- 
engine planes from Russia and its 
satellites. 

Almost as if to show that it has 
plenty of the newer planes coming 
along, Russia in recent months has 
turned over to China at least 400 of 
its older twin-jet bombers. These 
older Russian planes are equal to the 
British Canberra and the U.S. Mar- 
tin B-57—neither of which has 
reached the mass-production stage 
as yet. 

Besides its new jets, Russia 
showed off a new antiaircraft gun 
and a notable new cannon at the 
May Day parade. It all added up 
impressive collection of 
weapons—and gave a new fillip 
to the booming, world-wide arms 
race. 
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OLDSMOSILE'S 


FABULOUS NEW 


4 VA 


NOW IN PRODUCTION! 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE. 


Starfire—the “show car” that can 


be your car! Starfire—with a long, rakish, 
waist-high silhouette . . . smartly 

curving panoramic windshield and spectacular 
sweep-cut rear fenders . . . saddle-stitched 
leather interior in dramatic new 

two-tone patterns. Starfire—with the surging 
might of a new 185-horsepower “Rocket” Engine! 
See and drive this glamorous new 

Oldsmobile convertible—the “Dream Car” 
Ninety-Fight Starfire—at your 


Oldsmobile dealer’s now. 








By the time Junior grows up, pioneering by 
the railroads and companies like General 
Electric to bring better service will show 
advancements as great as the step from 
steam to the modern diesel-electric. 
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HOW IT WORKS 


P In a diesel-electric, when engi- 
neer moves throttle (1), diesel 
engine (2) turns generator (3), 
producing electricity. Control unit 
(4) sends electricity to axle- 
mounted traction motors (5) 
which turn wheels. 
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The locomotive of today, the diesel-electric, uses electric- 
ity to turn the wheels. This smooth-flowing, easily-con- 
trolled electric power gives diesel-electrics the versatility 
either to haul mile-long freights easily or speed crack 
passenger trains at 80-115 mph... with greater economy 
than ever before. 


AN EXPERIMENT THAT PAID OFF. Just 30 years ago, 
when General Electric supplied the generator, traction 
motors and control for the nation’s first diesel-electric, this 
type of motive power was often regarded as another “ex- 
periment.” But the railroads were quick to see the ad- 
vantages of this new application of electric power, and 
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ELECTRICITY TURNS THE WHEELS OF MODERN LOCOMOTIVES 


+ HOW RAILROADS PUT ELECTRICITY TO WORK 
TO GIVE YOU A FASTER, SMOOTHER RIDE 


G-E electrical pioneering speeds railroads’ bold program 
to make service even better 


Logos 2 our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Lae onal [po Rincon Pes 


through the years have boldly invested in diesel-electrics. 
During these years General Electric developed and per- 
fected G-E equipment for this new type of motive power. 
Other G-E products—from electric switch heaters to giant 
generating equipment—help the railroads make even bet- 
ter the vital services they render to the country. 


G.E. HELPS FURTHER RAIL PROGRESS. As the nation 
grows, railroads haul more people, more freight. And as 
rails grow, G-E research and engineering will further this 
progress, just as it has since 1878, when Edison put elec- 
tricity to work for railroads in his Menlo Park Express. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 115-1 












BATTLE OF GIANTS on the Milwaukee 





WP straight electric locomotive (electrics 


©] have been used by railroads since 1893) 
~= 4 Won tug-of-war against two steamers. 


HA, Road, 1925. In this test of power, G-E 


Ist DIESEL-ELECTRIC, built for Central R.R. Co. of 
New Jersey in 1924, was powered by G-E motors 
and control, and is still in service. Today, reliable 
General Electric equipment is used on locomo- 
tives all over the world. 


G.E.’S CONTINUING SEARCH for a better way to turn ’ 
the wheels (like test of new traction motor, above) has 
resulted in new developments like improved insulation 
and sealed traction motor bearings, all of which will 
make tomorrow’s railroading even better. 














Everybodys 
calling for it! 








FARLY 
TIMES 


AMERICA’S 
TOP-SELLING 
STRAIGHT WHISKY 


It’s a hit with whisky fans all 
over the country...it’s every 
ounce a man’s whisky and every 
drop of this wonderful whisky 
is bottled at the peak of perfec- 
tion. Next time, call for Early 
Times, you can’t buy a better 
whisky. 








86 PROOF 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKY 
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EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO.; 
LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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“Wealth of the Indies” 
Not a War Goal for U.S. 


Loss of Southeast Asia to the 
Communists, if that should come, 
would be no economic catastro- 
phe to the United States. 

Time is long past when an end 
to imports from that area meant 
rationing of tires, scrimping and 
saving of tin, shortages of other 
things. 

Big stockpiles, new supply 
sources, synthetics and substi- 
tutes have changed the picture. 


If the nations of Southeast Asia fall 
to the Communists, the loss to the 
United States will be military and 
political, not so much economic. 

The fabled riches of the Indies no 
longer bulk large in American trade. 

Take Indo-China, Burma, Thailand 
and Malaya together: The reliance of 
America on that part of the world is 
relatively small. From those four nations 
in 1953 cam» about 300 million dollars 
in goods, largely rubber and tin. To those 
nations from this country went 130 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods, largely ma- 
chinery and cotton goods. 

Time was—before World War II— 
when the United States was heavily de- 
pendent upon the Indies for vital sup- 
plies of rubber and tin. Today, syn- 
thetics can displace natural rubber in 
most cases, and substitutes are available 
for tin in most of its important uses. U. S. 
stockpiles of both are immense—sufficient 
to meet estimated demands in five or 
six years of war. 

A glance at the facts and figures— 
some of them given in the chart on 
this page—shows what the fall of Indo- 
China, Burma, Thailand and Malaya 
might mean in terms of materials and 
trade. 

Indo-China itself, where fighting now 
goes on, is of negligible economic im- 
portance to the United States. 

Altogether, that country’s shipments to 
the U.S. in 1953 were valued at less 
than 17 million dollars. While most of 
that was rubber—about 15.3 million dol- 
lars’ worth—Indo-China is hardly an in- 
dispensable rubber supplier. 

As an American customer, Indo-China 
has even less significance. That country 
bought less than 37 million dollars’ 





WHAT U.S. BOUGHT IN 1953 
FROM NATIONS THREATENED 


Rubber ........«. $163.8 million 
Tin... ee ee ee + $107.0 million 
Tungsten... -..+++$ 8.3 million 
Spices sss 4seeeee$ TA million 
Other goods... ....+ $ 14.4 million 


tora $300.6 million 





‘WHAT U.S. SOLD IN 1953 





TO NATIONS THREATENED 


Machinery and vehides. . . $62.9 million 
Chemicals. .... +... + $ 5.9 million 
Metal products... ... $ 7.5 million 
Petroleum ........- + $ 4.5million 
Synthetic fibers... .... $ 4.5 million 
Cotton goods... ..«. . $10.7 million 


- Tobacco ec ecs inne © OBniing 


- rorat $130.8 million 





Source: Commerce Dept. © 1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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worth of materials and products from the 
U.S. in 1953. 

As an outlet for U.S. private invest- 
ment funds, Indo-China is of no real 
significance. In fact, direct U. S. financial 
interest in all of the four countries to- 
gether is negligible. 

Thailand, bordering Indo-China on 
the west, is only slightly more important as 
a U.S. supplier and customer. Last year, 
that small country sold the U.S. goods 
worth a little more than 69 millions. 

Rubber shipped to America from 
Thailand last year was worth less than 
46 million dollars, and tin only a bit 
more than 11 million. 

Tungsten—important in steel alloying— 
was sold to the U.S. by Thailand last year 
in the amount of 5.3 million dollars. For 
a strategic material, that could be an im- 
portant purchase. Yet the U.S. is far 
from complete dependence on outside 
sources. This country produces around 5 
million pounds of tungsten a year and 
consumes 8 million. 

As a market for U.S. industry, Thai- 
land has a low rank. She took some 26.5 
million dollars’ worth of machinery and 
vehicles last year, out of a total of less 
than 57 million dollars’ worth of pur- 
chases in the U.S. 

Burma, west and north of Thailand, 
scarcely comes into the U.S. economic 
picture at all. In 1953, that country sold 
the United States only 3.4 million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods—largely tungsten— 
and bought from this country only 6.8 
million dollars’ worth. 

Malaya, long finger to the south of 
these three countries, counts most in 
U.S. trade—but still not for much. 

Rubber and tin, each amounting to 
reughly 100 million dollars in 1953, 
head that country’s shipments to the 
U.S. and, in fact, account for virtually 
all such exports. As a customer, mean- 
while, Malaya is of small moment. 

Other countries of the world, actually, 
would be affected more directly than the 
U.S. by the fall of Southeast Asia. The 
region is a vital food source for much of 
the Asiatic world. 

European countries would note the 
fall of Southeast Asia, particularly with 
the loss of rubber and tin. Yet conquer- 
ing Communists would have to sell 
much of their captured tin and rubber 
somewhere. Europe and the U.S. still 
might be able to purchase some of it. 

The Communist bloc itself would gain 
new sources of important materials. Few 
strategic materials are available in major 
volume in the four countries now 
threatened. Yet these supplies would 
help to make the Red bloc more nearly 
self-sufficient. . 


For the story of U.S. stockpiling, see 
Page 69. 
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A 14 billion 
dollar industry 


This is the amount Independent Telephone Companies 
have invested in the facilities for modern telephone 
service. Their present investment has more than doubled 
since 1943, and many millions are added each year. For 
Independents have their roots in the soil of this 
country’s most rapidly developing areas. 
In cities like Rochester, N.Y.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Tampa, Fla.; and Long Beach, Cal.; 
America’s 5,100 Independent Telephone Companies answer 
the call of our growing nation. 
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‘Telephone Companies 


. .. provide service to nine million telephones 







through 11,000 exchanges indicated on map below. In addition, 
15 Independent companies serve approximately 213,000 
telephones in Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 





Hawaiian Islands 





Puerto Rico 














United States Independent Telephone Association 





‘ Munsey Building : Washington, D. C. 
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ELECTION CLUE: VOTERS LIKE “INS” 


No Trend to Change Shown in Primaries 


It looks like a good year for the 
political ‘‘ins.“” Voters in seven 
States show no desire to ‘‘throw 
the rascals out.” 

Balloting, up to now, has been 
light. People, it seems, aren’t very 
steamed up over big issues of the 
day. 

It may be different next au- 
tumn when Republicans run 
against Democrats. But primaries 
have produced only one upset so 
far. 


Voters in the early primaries of 
seven States are turning up clues to 
the political trends that are running in 
1954. 

In the East, the South, the Middle 
West and the Southwest, the voters of 
the two major parties have picked candi- 
dates for 5 Senate seats, 92 House seats 
and 4 Governorships. Their ballots re- 
flect wide segments of voter opinion. 

What the voters, thus far, seem to be 
saving at the polls is this: 

There is no real, surging revolt under 
way against the leadership of either 
party. Voting generally is light. Poli- 
ticians for the most part are being per- 





—USN&WR Photo 
BURKE OF OHIO 
. .. coasted in easily 
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United Press 
SPARKMAN OF ALABAMA 
.. . outran the field 


mitted to pick the party candidates and 
rule the primaries. 

Incumbents are fairly safe at the hands 
of the voters of their own parties. Of all 
the candidates who have sought re- 
nomination, only one man has_ been 
beaten. In his case, age and illness were 
the big factors that contributed to the 
defeat. 

Political apathy shows strongly. In 
Ohio and elsewhere, voting is dipping to 
low levels that have not been reached 
since 1946, a disaster year for the Demo- 
crats, then in power. The big issues that 
are to shape the outcome of the Novem- 
ber voting have not yet stirred people to 
action. 

Farmers, as yet, are showing no dis- 
position to bolt the Republicans. They 
are holding to their old allegiances in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Union labor, on the basis of the voting 
in the labor centers of Ohio and Illinois, 
is regarded by its leaders as more strong- 
ly Democratic than in 1952. 

Negroes, remaining faithful to the 
Democrats in Illinois, are shifting some- 
what toward the Republicans in Ohio, 
attracted by the actions of the President 
aimed at breaking down segregation. In 
the South, Negroes are taking an in- 
creasingly important part in shaping 
Democratic Party results. This showed 
clearly in Alabama. 

The South, for the most part, is turn- 


ing back to its historic Democratic al. 
legiance. Only in Florida, among the 
four Southern States that were carried 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952, are 
there signs of a developing Republican 
Party. 

The prestige of Mr. Eisenhower still 
is high, especially among Republicans 
outside the South. In Ohio and Indiana, 
Republican candidates usually found it 
to their advantage to call themselves 
supporters of the President. 

Organization men, almost without 
exception, are winning the endorsement 
of their parties at the polls. Challengers 
of organization candidates are not manag- 
ing to get out enough voters to beat the 
party regulars. And, in State after State, 
important nominations are going to 
organization men without primary con- 
tests. This is true in both parties. 

Three Democratic Senators—Paul H. 
Douglas, of Illinois; Thomas A. Burke, 
of Ohio, and Clinton P. Anderson, of 
New. Mexico—have been renominated 
without opposition. Republicans of New 
Mexico picked Governor Edwin L. Me- 
chem without a primary contest to run 
against Senator Anderson. In New Jersey, 
both Republicans and Democrats picked 
candidates for a Senate seat through the 
regular party organizations without pri- 
mary contests. 

Gubernatorial nominations are going 
out in much the same way. Governor 





BENDER OF OHIO 
. . . beat down a challenge 
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Frank J. Lausche had no opposition for 
the Democratic nomination in Ohio. Re- 
publicans, without a primary contest, 
chose James A. Rhodes, the State auditor, 
to run against him. Democrats, by com- 
mon consent, chose John F. Simms, Jr., 
to run for Governor in New Mexico. He 
had no primary opposition. 

With the top spots on the tickets being 
filled by agreements among the _polliti- 
cians in the States, each party is avoiding 
battles that might divide it in advance 
of the November struggle. But, at the 
same time, this eliminates the primary 
contests that would arouse interest and 
bring people to the polls. Principal ex- 
ceptions to this are in the South where 
the Democratic nomination usually is 
equivalent to election. There the big 
battles are in the primaries, and the 
voting runs high. 

Outside the South, challenges to or- 
ganization candidates are not paying off. 

William Saxbe, Speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives, engaged in a 
bitter fight against Representative George 
H. Bender for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Senate—and the right to 
run against Senator Burke. Mr. Bender 
had the support of the Republican State 
organization and most of the county 
Republican leaders. 

The Saxbe challenge to the organiza- 
tion was beaten down. Mr. Saxbe, how- 
ever, carried such industrial towns as 
Toledo, Akron, Youngstown and Dayton, 
and came closer to beating Mr. Bender 
than had been expected. 

The sharp primary battle, producing 
hot personal charges against Mr. Ben- 
der’s qualifications from the Saxbe side, 
tended to divide the Republicans in 
Ohio. Democrats say that, if there is the 
slightest turn of the tide in their direc- 
tion in November, they will elect Mr. 
Burke and Governor Lausche, the latter 
for an unprecedented fifth term. 

Ohio produced the only upset of an 
incumbent House member. Representa- 
tive Robert Crosser, who has served 19 
terms in the House, was beaten by 
Charles A. Vanik, a former municipal 
court judge in Cleveland. Mr. Crosser, 
79, and confined to a wheel chair by 
arthritis, did not make an active cam- 
paign. For years, Democrats have said 
that they held the Crosser district large- 
ly because of Mr. Crosser’s personality. 

In Alabama, the 1954 primaries got 
their most spirited battle of the year. 
Here, Senator John J. Sparkman was 
tunning for Democratic renomination. In 
Alabama, this is equivalent to re-election. 
Mr. Sparkman, the Democratic vice- 
presidential nominee in 1952, had three 
men in the field against him, one. of them 
Representative Laurie C. Battle of 
Birmingham. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“PAYLOADER?” tractor-shovels 
have revolutionized bulk-han- 
dling procedures in thousands of 
plants, yards and pits with amaz- 
ing benefits in costs and output. 
One man with a “PAYLOAD- 
ER” can dig, scoop-up, carry, 
load and dump bulk materials 
in terms of NS instead of 
pounds. There are sizes and 
types of these profitable ma- 
chines to fit your needs — from 
12 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. bucket 
capacities — and your nearby 
Hough Distributor is ready to 
demonstrate. The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 953 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


valuable job studies . 


ore available illustrating 
and reporting in detail on 
**PAYLOADER" use ond 
performance in a variety 
of industries. Copies of the 
studies most pertinent to 
your problems will be 

sent on request, with- 

out obligation. 


PAYLOADER 


+ Since 1920 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
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The fight was bitter. Mr. Sparkman 
was accused of having talked in Ala- 
bama against civil rights for Negroes, and 
outside the State for such rights. There 
were charges from the Sparkman side 
that Texas oil money was being sent into 
the State for use against him. 

In the showdown, Mr. Sparkman got 
a 77,500 majority of all the votes cast, 
winning a renomination without need 
for a run-off. Observers reported he re- 
ceived almost solid support from the 
50,000 Negroes registered in the State. 
The winning push for him came in the 
big industrial area of Birmingham and in 
the north Alabama hills that lie within 
the area served by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. South Alabama, where States’ 
Righters have flourished, went against 
the Senator. 

For the first time since reconstruction 
days, Alabama elected two Negroes to 
party offices. And the posts that they 
won were on the Mobile County Demo- 
cratic executive committee, seats that 
had never been held by Negroes before. 

In Florida, J. Tom Watson, a for- 
mer Democratic State Attorney General, 
captured the Republican nomination 
for Governor. The Democrats have to 
try again in a second primary, no candi- 
date having received a majority of the 
votes. 

Mr. Watson, before quitting the Dem- 
ocratic Party in 1950, had been a can- 
didate for various offices as a Democrat. 
He attended the States’ Rights Conven- 
tion in Birmingham in 1948, changed 
his registration to Republican in 1950. 

Unlike many Democrats in Texas, 
Virginia and Tennessee who deserted 
their party in 1952 and now are trying to 
return, there are some Eisenhower Dem- 


ocrats in Florida who have registered Re- 
publican and appear to have quit the 
Democratic Party. Republican registra. 
tion in the State has risen about 50,000 
in the last two years, representing both 
normal increase and change-overs. 

In Indiana, the big primary battle 
centered upon control of the Republican 
Party organization. Governor George N, 
Craig, who beat the old-line organization 
in 1952 to win the Governorship, has 
been trying to take over the State Com- 
mittee from the Senators from Indiana, 
Homer E. Capehart and William E. 
Jenner. In the primary of this year, up- 
ward of 8,000 precinct committeemen 
and vice committeemen were being 
elected. The fight for control of the 
State Committee between the Governor 
and the two Senators ran all the way to 
the precinct level. The outcome still is 
not clear. 

What it all amounted to was a fight 
two years in advance for a Senate nomi- 
nation. If Mr. Craig can control the | 
State Committee, he can wrest the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination from 
Senator Capehart in 1956 when the 
Senator’s term will be ending. 

New Mexico followed the general pat- 
tern of the other States. The only big 
fight was for the Republican guberna- 
torial nomination. It went to Alvin Stock- 
ton. Here, as elsewhere, incumbents got 
easy endorsement. 

Up to this point, personalities rather 
than issues have dominated the primary 
contests. It is not until the candidate 
choosing is finished that the real show- 
down will begin. Then the question of 
President Eisenhower's program and 
what the Republicans have done about it 
will be put up to the voters. 





ANDERSON OF NEW MEXICO 
. . the only candidate 


CROSSER OF OHIO 
. the only upset 
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THE GROWING TREND TO LINCOLN 














-. a quiet kind of pride that comes from 
expressing your good taste, not your 


pocketbook. It reflects your preference for 
functional beauty rather than for pompous 
bulk. It reflects your liking for dramatic yet 
tasteful colors in metal and fabrics. And this 
pride goes far beyond beauty. 

For when you own a new 1954 Lincoln, 
you demonstrate that your driving is as mod- 
ern as your living. You have, of course, 
matchless performance, 

When you step into this fine car, you 
finally know the meaning of complete control, 





Lincoln—winner of the first 4 stock car places in the Mexican Pan-American Road Race 


A special kind of pride goes with the new Lincoln 


Lincoln’s world-famous V-8 engine with its 
new automatic 4-barrel carburetor gives that 
safe extra surge when you need it. You have 
complete confidence on curves; you ride in 
the only automobile in the fine-car field with 
the new ball-joint front wheel suspension. 

But you expect Lincoln to be the ultimate 
in engineering. What gives you the most 
pride, perhaps, is the way you set a trend. 
You will be owning the car which deliber- 
ately departs from the old-fashioned fine-car 
look—the car whose new styling provides a 
good look at tomerrow. 


To know this special kind of pride, accept 
your Lincoln dealer's courteous invitation to 
try the new Lincoln or Lincoln Capri. 
LINCOLN DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LINCOLN 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 





Meat packing... and The National City Bank of New York 





The tonnage is incredibly large; 
the profit unbelievably small 





If you’re an average American, 
last year you ate 76 pounds of 
beef, 64 pounds of pork, 9 pounds 
of veal, and 5 pounds of lamb and 
mutton. To supply us all with this 
annual ration of 154 pounds of 
meat, the country’s 4,000 meat 
packers processed an average of 
68 million pounds of meat every 
day—25 billion pounds. They 
slaughtered 3514 million head of 
cattle and calves, 67 million hogs, 
and 16 million sheep and lambs. 

This tremendous, tonnage of 
meat was 9% more than in 1952. 
In that year, the packers received 
more than $11 billion. But after 
all their expenses and taxes were 





paid, they had left as profit only 
$63 million, or 6/10 of 1% of total 
sales, one of the lowest profit 
ratios in industry. (Average profit 
ratio for all manufacturing runs 
around 5%.) 

Taxes and other expenses 
amounted to $1,227 million, close 
to 11°%. Wages and salaries ac- 
counted for another 11°, and 
payments to farmers took nearly 
all that was left, more than 77°. 

Many of the meat packers refer 
to The National City Bank of 
New York as “their bank.” They 
come to us not alone for financing 
and other day-to-day banking 
services, but for counsel and guid- 
ance. They have discovered, as 
you will, too, that the training 
and experience of our officers, 
combined with National City’s 
world-wide contacts, make us an 





unparalleled source of up-to-the- 
minute information on all aspects 
of business. 

Overseas, the Bank has 57 fully 
staffed Branches and correspond- 
ent banks in every commercially 
important city in the free world. 
In this country, the Bank has cor- 
respondents in every state, and 
70 Branches in Greater New York. 
For more about the advantages 
of making National City ‘‘your t 
bank,” and of covering the world 
with one bank account, write: 
The National City Bank of New York 

55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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THE HIGH COST OF PVT. SCHINE 


It began with minor questions 
over an $83-a-month private. It 
grew into an investigation that 
costs the U. S. Government $3,500 
a day, involves Senators, gen- 
erals, Cabinet members. 

The Senate hearings on the 
McCarthy-Pentagon dispute are 
now the capital’s biggest show. 
Millions watch them on TV. 

This is the story of the case of 
Private Schine. 


G. David Schine is an Army private 
who—so far as records show—has 
caused more commotion, created more 
confusion and generated more politi- 
cal furor than any other private in 
military history. 

Private Schine’s case, for a time, tied 
in knots a big part of the machinery of 
Government of the world’s mightiest na- 
tion. The nation’s President felt it neces- 
sary to comment upon the affair. The 
Republican Policy Committee of the 
U.S. Senate met to ponder Private 
Schine and the problem he posed. 

Senators argued. The Secretary of 
the Army spent days under question- 
ing and under attack. There was talk 
among politicians that elections might 
be influenced. All this over the ques- 
tion of whether special favors had 
been given to Private Schine or sought 
for him. 

Private Schine himself, in the service, 
earns $83.20 a month. To learn more 
about his affairs, U.S. taxpayers were 
putting up at least $3,500 a day. That’s 
what the hearings cost, in actual expenses 
and in the value of the time of high Gov- 
ernment officials and employes that they 
consume. 

It all started with minor questions: 
Was Private Schine getting out of KP 
duty through “influence”? Was the Army 
“coddling” this millionaire’s son and 
former consultant of the Senate’s Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee? Was he getting 
passes when other recruits had to stay 
in camp and peel potatoes? 

The questions grew: Did a powerful 
Senator put pressure on the Army to get 
favored treatment for Private Schine? 
Did Army authorities use the private as 
a “hostage” to “blackmail” Senate in- 
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TV Losing Millions, Top Officials Losing Time 


THE CASE OF PRIVATE SCHINE 
—-AND HOW IT GREW 


What started over one U.S. Army private has 
grown into a Senate hearing that: 


® Costs the U. S. Government at least $3,500 a day. 


e Keeps 8 U.S. Senators tied up in long daily sessions of Sen- 
ate Investigating Subcommittee. 


® Occupies almost full time of Secretary of the Army, an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, 2 major generals, 1 colonel, 2 
lieutenant colonels, at least 15 other Army officers, enlisted 
men and civilian employes; 8 lawyers, at least 15 members 
of Subcommittee staff, a dozen other Government employes. 


® Takes about 500 man-hours daily from governmental work. 
® Turns out 44,000 words, 200 pages, of official record daily. 
@ Is covered by 130 news reporters, 60 cameramen. 

® Keeps millions of people glued to their television screens. 


® Has cost TV companies several million dollars in lost advertis- 
ing time and expenses of televising the proceedings. 


® Forced a major general to leave a high Army command in 
Germany and fly to Washington to testify. 


© Has commanded more attention, taken more newspaper 
space than the Geneva conference or the Indo-Chinese war. 


® Could influence nation-wide elections. 
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vestigators into dropping their hunt for 
Communists in the Army? 

With charge and countercharge, what 
started out as the case of one private 
wound up in a Senate hearing involving 
the integrity of high officials. 

Private Schine himself slipped into the 
background. Far bigger names became 
the principals: Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Senate Investigations Subcommit- 
tee; Roy M. Cohn, Subcommittee chief 
counsel; Francis P. Carr, Subcommittee 
staff director; Secretary of the Army 
Robert T. Stevens: Assistant Secretary 
of Defense H. Struve Hensel; Army 
Counselor John G. Adams. 

Seven Senators sat on the “jury.” Big- 
name lawyers were brought in by both 
sides. Generals and sub-Cabinet officials 
were subpoenaed as witnesses. 

The big show, with an all-star cast 
like this, was an assured sellout. The 
Capitol has seldom staged so big an at- 
traction. The high-ceilinged, marble- 
pillared hearing chamber was jammed 
day after day with the few spectators 
who could squeeze in around the officials, 
officers, reporters and photographers. 

Television networks canceled costly 
advertising commitments to broadcast 
the proceedings across the nation. Costs 
quickly ran into several million dollars. 
There were estimates the total would 
pass 10 million if such complete TV 
coverage continued. 

Audience measurements showed the 
hearings outranking TV’s top daytime 
programs in popularity, rivaling the tre- 
mendous audience that watched the 
crime-investigation hearings headed by 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, in 1951. Guesses on the num- 
ber watching the televised hearings 
ranged up to 20 million people. 

Lunches grew cold in countless homes 
while watchers waited for the midday 
Work in thousands of offices 
went neglected while workers clustered 
around TV Radio carried the 
words into areas that TV does not reach. 

The press went all out to cover the 
hearing. Some 130 correspondents over- 
fiowed the press table. About 60 camera- 
men photographed every move for press, 
newsreel and television. Newspapers 
gave the hearing more space than the 
Geneva Conterence or the Indo-Chinese 
War, 

World crises were shoved into the 
background while the nation gaped at 
the spectacle in Washington, speculated 
on its outcome. 

Few realized the costs of such hear- 
ings. The costs can never be fully tabu- 
lated. Many will not show in official rec- 
ords. Unofficial efforts to tot up the bill 
produce a variety of expenses. 

At least 65 people on Government 


recess. 


screens. 
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pay rolls, including many high-salaried 
officials, have been tied up almost full 
time in the proceedings. Their salaries 
alone total more than $2,000 for each 
working day. While they are engaged on 
the hearings, important Government 
work must wait. 

Nearly 44,000 words a day go into the 
hearings’ voluminous record. They fill 
nearly 200 pages of typewritten tran- 
script daily. When printed in the official 
Subcommittee report, the record of the 
first 10 days will fill an 800-page book. 
Total costs for making, transcribing and 





WHAT THE HEARINGS 
ARE ALL ABOUT 


How It Began— 


March 8. Senator Charles E. 
Potter (Rep.), of Michigan, in a let- 
ter, asked Defense Department 
about reports of ‘external pres- 
sure‘ to obtain “preferential treat- 
ment” for Pvt. G. David Schine. 
Before being drafted, Mr. Schine 
was an unpaid consultant of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations. 


March 11. The Army replied 
with a 34-page report alleging re- 
peated pressure in Mr. Schine’s 
behalf by the Subcommittee chair- 
man, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, and two mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee staff, 
Roy M. Cohn and Francis P. Carr. 


March 12. Senator McCarthy 
denied the charge and, in turn, 
accused Army Secretary Robert T. 
Stevens and Army Counselor John 
G. Adams of trying to “‘blackmail’’ 
the Subcommittee into dropping its 
investigations of alleged Commu- 
nists in the Army. 


March 16. The Subcommittee 
ordered full public hearings of 
all the charges. 


April 22. The hearings began. 


How It Could End— 


A report could be issued by the 
Subcommittee upholding either 
side of the dispute—or neither. 


Perjury charges could be rec- 
ommended. 


Firing of some of the principals 
could result. But Senator McCarthy, 
an elected official, could not be 
summarily fired. 


Private Schine, regardless of 
the outcome, remains in the Army. 











printing such a record are estimated at 
around $1,200 for each day the hearings 
last. 

In addition there are witness costs, 
long-distance telephone calls, long trips 
involved. Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, hold- 
ing an important command post in Ger. 
many, was flown to Washington to — 
testify. 

Every day at least one other general 
has been required to attend the hearings, 
flanked by at least one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant colonels. The Army Chief of Staff 
sat in briefly. 

Army Secretary Stevens, an $18,000- 
a-year executive with 2 million men 
under his command, sat on the witness 
stand day after day. Assistant Defense 
Secretary Hensel, a $15,000-a-year 
executive handling International Security 
Affairs, was forced to attend. 

Many departments of Government 
became involved. Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith, rushing to 
Geneva, took time out to testify. The At- 
torney General and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation were brought into a 
dispute over a letter. 

The Pentagon never before spent so 
much time on any soldier. A conservative 
official estimate was that 15 Pentagon 
officers, soldiers and employes were kept 
busy full time by the hearing. Scores of 
others were given extra work to do. 

An indication of how Army man power 
was thrown into the work came from the 
Army’s special counsel, Joseph N. Welch. 
When a question came up about a letter, 
Mr. Welch promised the Subcommittee: 
“We will find that letter if we have to 
keep 14 colonels up for 14 nights.” 

Investigations of Communism ground 
to a standstill while most of the Senate 
Subcommittee’s staft—at least 15 em- 
ployes—worked on the hearings. 

Not even President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower could escape the hearings’ wide 
ramifications. The subject came up at 
every press conference. 

As the hearings wore on, cost and 
time lost from pressing Government work 
mounted. If it lasts “weeks and weeks,” 
as Senator McCarthy once forecast, the 
case of Private Schine could match in 
size the case of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. The congressional 
hearings that followed General Mac- 
Arthur’s removal from Korea in 1951 
turned out only a little over 2 million 
words. The Subcommittee neared half a 
million words in its first two weeks. 

The MacArthur hearings began with 
a fundamental conflict between a Presi- 
dent and a war commander. This one 
started with minor questions about an 
$83-a-month private. 


For details of the hearings, see page 
101. 
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4 REGULUS LAUNCHED FROM SUB 
HUNDREDS OF MILES OFF SHORE 


LOCKS 





ONTO COURSE 
MANEUVERS 





8 dae 
3S DIVES PRECISELY ON 
PRE-DETERMINED INLAND TARGET 


Sub-Launched Missile Gives 
Navy New Striking Power 


CONTROL OF REGULUS HELD ‘‘UNCANNY’’.. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


m= When a guided missile launched from 
a submarine hundreds of miles off shore 
can be held to an accurate course at 
speeds approaching Mach 1, and pre- 
cisely aimed at a specific inland target— 
that’s news, bad news for a possible 
enemy. And, when costly models of the 


missile can be recovered and re-used 
time after time for evaluation and train- 
ing, that’s news, too — good news for 
American taxpayers. 


“BIRDS’’ CAN BE RETRIEVED DURING TESTS 


= On both counts, the Navy’s Regulus, 
developed by Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Inc., is constantly in the headlines. 


= Providing the stability that holds 
Regulus on its course with a vise-like grip 
—and assuring recovery during tests—is 
a specially-designed Automatic Pilot, 
created by Sperry. Like its relative, the 
famous Sperry Gyropilot* Flight Control 
favored by the military and leading air- 
lines, this electronic “brain” is sensitive 
to the slightest signal change in the flight 
path. Under its command, powerful 
servos or “muscles” of the control system 








make instant corrections — fly Regulus 
unfailingly through intricate maneuvers 
at all speeds and at all altitudes. 

= There’s a mighty difference between 
the automatic controls created by Sperry 
for this newest guided missile of the 
Navy, and those provided by Sperry for 
the Navy’s first guided missile back in 
World War I days. But they’re alike in 
this respect: Both resulted from an 
unmatched combination of skillful engi- 
neering plus specialized experience in 
electronics and gyroscopics, and precision 
in production. 


*TM REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 


cpth RY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK N.Y 
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Seaport Boom for Midwest—When? 


Canada and the U.S., after 
years of planning, are about to 
build the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

In six years, or less, big Great 
Lakes ports of the Midwest will 
have direct outlets to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Northeast U.S. will get 
new source of electric power. 

The Seaway took a long time 
in coming. Here is a report on 
what it will do. 

After decades of talk, final barriers 
are removed for construction of a sea- 
way from the Atlantic Ocean to ’he 
Great Lakes. 

Congress has approved, as the Presi- 
dent had asked, a bill authorizing con- 
struction. Canada is itching to get going 
on its part of the project. 

Next spring there will be a start on 
construction of new locks near Ogdens- 
burg and Massena, N.Y., and on im- 
provement of existing canals and chan- 
nels between Montreal and Lake Ontario. 











1,600-mile all-water route from 
_ Duluth te Montreal 
Seven locks between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario 
COST: To U.S., 91 millions; 








To Canada, 182 millions 








ama Canal. ‘Midurestive 
grain, meat, autos, other 
products will go out; foreign 
ores, oil, lumber, other mate- 


By 1960, With St. Lawrence Seaway a Reality 


Six years from now, maybe sooner, the 
first electric power will flow from gen- 
erators at the new dams. 

In that same year, ocean-going ves- 
sels, with drafts up to 25.5 feet, will be- 
gin to move through the channels and 
locks to ports on the Great Lakes. 

In about 10 years, a great new avenue 
of commerce and a great new source of 
electric power will be provided for Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Control of the whole project will be 
exercised jointly. A Canadian-American 
authority will be in command. Toll rates 
will be uniform, whether ships are flying 
the American flag or any other. Electric 
power will be shared equally by Canada 
and the United States. 

Tolls, when the Seaway is completed, 
are expected to bring in 36.5 million 
dollars a year. This income is expected 
to pay for the Seaway, eventually, and 
defray all operating expenses. Construc- 
tion cost is estimated at 273 million dol- 
lars and Congress has stipulated that the 
U.S. share—91 million dollars—must be 
paid off in 50 years. 

The power to be generated on the 

(Continued on page 50) 





rials will come in. 











Power output: 1.9 million kilowatts, enough for 


needs of city of 2.4 million 
re "teen a eke 300 millions; 
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“People believe in The American Magazine 
because The American Magazine believes in people!” 


That’s why readers spend more than twice 
the time with The American Magazine 


than with the four other leaders in the General Family 


Magazine Group. Yes, the average reader spends a total of 


2 hours and 58 minutes with The American Magazine, while 
the average reading time per copy of four other leaders in 
the General Family Magazine Group is 1 hour and 25 min- 
utes.* Man, that signifies interest! Interest in the newsy 


.in the true-to-life stories about 


biographical sketches . . 





oa eZ ag 


VANISHING AMERICANS . . . Over 2 million people leave home annually! Why? 


The answers are in one of The American Magazine's audience-holding articles. 





American people today... in the do-it-yourself features... 
in the contents that make this magazine typically American. 
And these stay-with-it readers are the kind of responsible 
people who are responsive to your advertising message. No 
. 2,720,000 


copies per issue...and growing every month.** When you 


wonder the circulation is at an all-time high . . 


advertise, compare all five of the general family publications 
... for cost per thousand, readership, reader loyalty. You'll 


buy American! 


THE 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


It moves goods because it moves people! 





©The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. ¥ 


Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, 
Woman's Home Companion, and Collier's Encyclopedia 


*Simmon’s Study, 1953 **Publisher's own estimate 








Pavement 


is Concrete 


Your motoring safety depends mainly on you, your car, the design of 


roads and streets and type of pavement. You are directly responsible 


for your driving and your car’s condition. You do not design or build 


roads and streets, but you do have a voice in selecting the pavement. 


Your license fees, gas and other taxes pay for building and main- 


taining roads and streets. This is your money. You have a right to 


insist that officials who select the pavement invest your money in 


the safest possible type. That’s concrete. Here’s why: 


BETTER NIGHTTIME VISIBILITY 
Concrete’s light color reflects up to 
four times more light than dark-colored 
pavements. That enables drivers to see 
curves, obstructions, pavement edges, 
animals or pedestrians sooner and more 
clearly and to slow down or stop safely. 





EVEN-RIDING SURFACE 


Rigid concrete pavement retains its low 
crown and even surface throughout its 
long life. It stays free from such driving 
hazards as ruts and washboard wrinkles 
and it does not develop surface irregu- 
larities that require frequent patching. 





“BUILT-IN” SKID RESISTANCE 
Concrete’s gritty texture grips tires 
tightly, assuring drivers of uniformly 
good traction. This permits fast, safe 
stops without swerving or skidding, 
even though the pavement is wet. Con- 
crete cooperates with tires and brakes. 
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St. Lawrence River will be capable of 
producing an annual average of 12.6 
billion kilowatt-hours of energy. The 
U.S. share will be distributed by the 
New York State Power Authority. Can- 
ada’s power is to be handled by an 
authority to be set up by the Province 
of Ontario. 

In U.S., power will be sold to private 
utilities and will spread over New York 
State, New England, parts of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 

The Seaway, however, is what has 
always caught the imagination of people 
in Midwestern U. S., in Canada and along 
the St. Lawrence. All through the years, 
a relatively short stretch of rapids has 
stood in the way of a water route that 
ocean-going vessels could travel from 
the Atlantic to Duluth, Minn., with 
stops along the way. 

Engineers showed long ago that it was 
technically feasible to build locks and 
canals to carry ships around these rapids. 
But, for many years, the Seaway was 
blocked by the big port cities of the 
Eastern Seaboard, which feared a loss 
of traffic if the Midwest got a direct 
route to the sea. 

Joining the ports, in opposition, were 
the railroads. The thought of a big new 
electric-power project in the Northeast 
also aroused opposition from coal miners 
and utility interests, which figured the 
power would be publicly developed and 
distributed. 

Now, however, the barriers are down 
and work is to go ahead. 

The Seaway, itself, stretching from 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Montreal, is to be 
only 114 miles long. It will have a clear 
channel 27 feet deep—but only for eight 
months of the year, a point opponents 
often stressed. 

Locks will be capable of handling 
ships nearly 800 feet long and up to 80 
feet wide. Of U.S. ships that now ply 
the oceans, about 75 per cent will be 
able to travel the Seaway to and from 
the Great Lakes, according to the U.S. 
Maritime Coinmission. More than 50 per 
cent of all ships in the world will be able 
to tollow this route. 

Big ocean liners, however, will not be 
steaming into Milwaukee or Chicago 
water fronts. The Queen Elizabeth 
or §.S. United States draw too much 
water, could not be handled. So Mid- 
western vacationers are not likely to 
start their ocean cruises from Lake ports; 
passage through the Lakes and Seaway 
would take too long, be too expensive. 
But they will be able to embark on 
freighters or tramp steamers for trips 
from cities on the lakeside to foreign 
ports. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement | 33 W. Grand Ave. 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work (Chicago 10, Ill. 


Freight business is expected to de- 
velop on a big scale. All the Lakes 
(Continued on page 52) 
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MARCHA 


The girl with the MARCHANT 
iO A. NM. has finished ... the other will still 


be figuring at closing time 










The priceless hours a MARCHANT calculator 
saves on daily figurework can mean many extra 
hours of profitable, productive effort from everyone 
on your staff who is now tied down to old- 
fashioned figuring methods. 


With brief instruction and practice, anyone 
and everyone in your office can operate a 
MARCHANT... giving you valuable leeway 
for shifting work loads, meeting unexpected 
demands for talent and time, solving 
many daily and long-range problems. 


Call the local MARCHANT MAN 
and get a time-test run on your 
own figurework. You'll discover 
that for simple, accurate, 
time-saving operation... 


The fully-automatic 
MARCHANT 
Figuremaster 


Any way you figure —IT’S MARCHANT! 


Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 
figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden. 
Mail this coupon with your business letterhead for free... 


iNT 


T AMERICA'S FIRST 





— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . . . (J 
| 
| 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
fee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators . . . . . CL 
| 
| 
all 
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91 of Indiana’s 92 
counties have 
banks which use 
Indiana National 
as their 
Indianapolis 


correspondent. 


That’s why so many 
corporations 

and banks 
throughout the 
nation depend 

on this Bank 

for fast collection 
service on 

checks and drafts 
payable in 


Indiana. 


SWiromenteleier 


National Bank 
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cities—Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Duluth, Toledo, Buffalo—are 
making plans now to take care of ocean 
traffic when it appears. 

Detroit is surveying its harbor and 
planning new docks. Cleveland expects 
to double its export business, from the 
present 500 million dollars a year. Toledo 
predicts that it will be the leading Great 
Lakes port, because it is first to be free 
of ice in the spring and last to be closed 
by ice in the autumn. Competition will 
be keen among these cities for the lion’s 
share of any new business. 

Volume of traffic through the Sea- 
way is expected to mount steadily, reach 
45 million tons a year within a short time 
after the Seaway opens. New businesses 
moving into the Great Lakes region as a 
result of the Seaway may increase this 
volume as years go by. 

Freighters carrying cargo from one 
part of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
area to another will account for 75 per 
cent of the traffic. The rest will be ships 
plying between Great Lakes terminals 
and the outside world. 

Iron ore, from mines in Labrador and 
South America, is expected to make up 
almost half of the westbound cargo. Big 
ore carriers will move in a steady stream 
along the St. Lawrence River, through 
the Seaway and into Midwestern steel- 
producing centers such as Cleveland. In 
addition, oil, paper and lumber from 
abroad will flow into Midwestern con- 
suming centers. 

Most eastbound cargoes will be grain 
and flour from the Midwestern farming 
areas, bound for processing plants down- 
stream, or for overseas markets. Wheat, 
for example, can be shipped from 
North Dakota to Montreal, via the Sea- 


way for about 15 cents a bushel less 
than it can be shipped by rail to New 
York City. 

Besides grains, outbound freighters 
will be carrying the Midwest’s manu- 
factured products to the export trade. 

The power installations, most expen- 
sive part of the project, will exploit one 
of the best remaining hydroelectric-pow- 
er sites in North America. 

A drop of 46 feet in the International 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, plus 
the natural reservoir provided by the 
Great Lakes, insures a steady generating 
potential. In power capacity, at 1.9 mil- 
lion kilowatts, the St. Lawrence power 
project will be only a shade smaller 
than the Grand Coulee Dam in Wash- 
ington State, largest concrete dam in the 
world. 

The cost of the power facilities is set 
at 600 million dollars, and, with 273 
million for the Seaway, the entire project 
will run to 873 million dollars, in terms 
of December, 1953, prices. 

Taxpayers, under the approved plan, 
are not to put up any of this money di- 
rectly. The Seaway will be financed with 
bonds sold to the U.S. Treasury by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, a new federal agency estab- 
lished by the Seaway enabling law. The 
power project is to be financed through 
bonds sold to the public by the power 
authorities of New York and the Province 
of Ontario. 

The St. Lawrence story thus is near- 
ing an end, in one sense. After decades, 
the Midwest’s dream of being “brought 
to the seacoast” is about to come true. 
But another chapter, the story of a big 
new inland waterway, is just about to 


open. 





VIEW OF DETROIT FROM CANADA 






~National Film Board 


Coming up: docks to handle ocean traffic 
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Taking the Swakt out of freight... 
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HYATT 
ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


Have you wondered if diesel freight 

will ever move as smoothly and swiftly 

as modern passenger trains? It will— 

and soon! The railroads—through the 
adoption of Hyatt Roller Bearings for 
freight cars—are. eliminating the hot box 
problem, greatest single obstacle 

to streamliner speeds for freight. In 
passenger travel, hot boxes are virtually 
unknown, because modern roller bearings 
have been standard on passenger cars 

for years. Now, the spotlight is on freight, 
and the railroads are investing millions 
in Hyatt-equipped cars, automatic 
switching and signaling systems, and 
push-button yards. The day is coming 
when every freight train will roll of an 


express schedule—with far greater safety! 





patie ote atthe HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION »* GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, NEW JERSEY. 
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GOERING’S UNPUBLISHED INTERVIEW 


Mysteries of Last Days of World War Il . . . What Happened to Hitler 
... Why England Was Spared. .. “Surprise” at U.S. Entry 


Why did Hitler fail to invade England? 
What happened to the vast Nazi Air Force? 
In the end, was it U.S. strategic bombing that 
did the most to defeat Hitler's Germany? 
Now, after nine years, major gaps in 
history are filled by Hermann Goering, 
German Air Marshal, No. 2 Nazi, friend 


of Fuehrer Adolf Hitler. 


Here, for the first time, is the official 


Q Do you believe Hitler is dead? 

AI am _ completely satisfied that 
Hitler is dead. 

Q How do you believe he died? 

A He was a very sick man and I 
heard that there was something wrong. 
I also heard he had killed himself. 

Q When did you last speak to him? 

A On 20 April 1945. 

Q Where? 

A As I said good-by to depart to the 
southern German boundary. Hitler was 
at that time in Berlin and intended to 
go down to Berchtesgaden [his private 
residence] that day. 


THE INTERVIEW WITH PRISONER HERMANN GOERING IN 1945 





Q Why did Hitler change his mind 
and stay in Berlin rather than go to 
Berchtesgaden? 

A On 22 April certain things hap- 
pened which convinced Hitler that the 
war had been lost and it was useless 
to continue in the southern area. 

Q What area do you mean? 

A The southem “redoubt” area. Hit- 
ler realized then for the first time that 
the war was lost. 

Q Who were the people who might 
have suggested to Hitler that the war 
was lost? 

A His closest military associates were 


transcript of a press conference with Goering 
just after V-E Day. He later committed suicide 
to avoid being hanged as a war criminal. 

This transcript is released to U.S. News & 
World Report by Brig. Gen. William W. 
Quinn, who, as Seventh Army intelli- 
gence chief, arranged the conference. 
| General Quinn now heads the U.S. Army 
GEN. quiNN Mission to Greece. 


[Col. Gen, Alfred] Jodl, Chief of the 
Chancellery, and other party members. 

Q Why have they not found Hitler’s 
body? 

A I believe that Hitler has been dead 
much longer than has been admitted 
and has been disposed of in such a 
manner that the body will not fall into 
the hands of the Russians. 

Q Can the Reich Marshal give us a 
complete story on the Hess escape? 
[Rudolf Hess was deputy to Hitler in 
May, 1941, when he flew, alone, to 
Great Britain with a peace proposal.] 

(Continued on page 56) 


—Department of Defense 


“Hitler tried from every point of view to keep America out of the war”’ 
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DIAMOND 


“UTILISCOPE 


(WIRED TELEVrSION) 


IMPROVES 


Contialignd Cobol 





Operator in central control room of large power 
station “SEES WHERE HE CAN’T LOOK’. Here 
he watches flame conditions in boiler furnace, 
stack smoke discharge, and water level in boiler 
on “Utiliscope’’ screens of control panel. 


Centralized control is much more effective if it 
brings a SENSE OF REALISM into the control room 
... if the operator can actually see what is going on 
outside his range of vision instead of depending 
upon indirect interpretations of operating condi- 
tions. The electric power industry has accepted the 
“Utiliscope” as an important factor in achieving 
better centralized control (as shown above). 

The “‘Utiliscope” has many other uses in industry 
where its low cost is quickly amortized by im- 
proved operation, greater safety or savings in 
labor. It is surprisingly simple and requires no 
special skill for installation and operation. Stability 
and reliability are exceptional. For additional 
information use coupon below. 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 


LANCASTER, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 
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‘A The flight of Hess was a complete 
surprise to everyone in Germany. I be- 
lieve there were only about three people 
in Germany who know why Hess left and 
what he intended to do. 

Q Who were they? 

A It would be people who were very 
close to Hess. 

Q While in Paris in 1940, the Reich 
Marshal was supposed to have stated, 
“On to England.” Is this true? 

A I deny making any such statement. 
I remember well what I have said. Such 
a statement was impossible because we 
did not have sufficient air power to 
substantiate the making of any such 
statement. 

Q Was the 
ordered? 

A It was in preparation but never 
ordered. 

Q Was the start ever made? 

A No, it was never made. Forces 
were not sufficient at that time. 

Q What was the strength of Ger- 
many’s Air Force at the beginning of 
the war in 1939? 

A I believe it was the most powerful 
air force in the world at that time. 

Q About how many aircraft? 

A That has been approximately six 
years ago and I am not prepared to 
answer this question. I could not tell 
you how many planes there were avail- 
able, but at that time Germany had four 
air fleets. 

Q When you began the large air at- 
tack against England, was that in prep- 
aration for an invasion? What did it 
have to do with strategic bombing? 

A It is the chief order of an operative 
air corps to destroy the enemy’s air 
forces and then the installations in order 
to have your forces free for other attacks. 

Q Did you order Coventry bombed? 

A I ordered it because Coventry was 
an industrial center and it had been 
reported to me that it was also a center 
of large aircraft production. I had heard 
that three large aircraft factories were 
located there. 

Q What about Canterbury? 

A Canterbury was bombed by orders 
from higher headquarters for revenge 
because of the bombing of a university 
city in Germany. 

Q What city? 

A I do not remember. 

Q You had at the end of the war many 
aircraft. Why were they not used? 

A Because of three things: (1) short- 
age of gasoline; (2) inability to train any 
more pilots; (3) bases from which to op- 
erate were too badly damaged. 

Q Were the autobahns [superhigh- 
ways] used as airstrips because of the 
shortage of gasoline, or was it because 
of the attacks upon German established 
airports by the Allies? 


invasion of England 


A Its use as an airport had nothing 
to do with the consumption of gasoline. 
The autobahns were used as they pro- 
vided longer airstrips for jet-propelled 


planes and were consequently used for 


that purpose. 

Q How long has the Reich Marshal 
been familiar with the basic strategy 
of the American air offensives and its 


planes? 
A Very well acquainted with the 
strategical planes of the Americans; 


also well acquainted with their ability 
to construct planes with the exception 
of one: the long-range fighter-bomber, 
which came as a complete surprise. The 
biggest surprise of the war was the 
ability of the American pilots to fly 
fighter-bombers fram England to Berlin. 


: —Department of Detcnse 
AIR MARSHAL GOERING 
U. S. bombers: ‘‘a complete surprise” 


Q How about the German control of 
the air in Russia? 

A Never has Germany’s Air Corps lost 
control of the air in Russia, except, of 
course, where there was no Air Corps 
operating. Otherwise, we have always 
had control of the air in Russia. 

Q When did you realize the war 
was lost, or when do you think that it 
was lost? 

A Very shortly after the invasion 
and when the Russians made the break- 
through in the German defenses. From 
that time things began to look bad and 
soon became so bad that we realized the 
war could be lost, but always had hope 
that we could come out from under. 

Q Who controlled the V bombs? 
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A The V-1 [buzz bomb] was com- 
pletely under the control of the Air 
Corps, but the V-2 [rocket-type bomb] 
was not, being under control of a differ- 
ent organization, The two were subse- 
quently placed under one control. The 
V-1 was invented by a German scientist 
and, after the tests proved successful, 
was adopted by the German High Com- 
mand. The V-2 was a complete sur- 
prise to me. 

Q Did anyone tell you the war 
was lost? 

A Yes. 

Q What contributed mostly to the loss 
of the war? 

A The uninterrupted air offensive of 
the Western front, in conjunction with 
the invasion. 

Q Who told Hitler that the war was 
lost and what were his reactions? 

A Several military people pointed out 
to Hitler that the war could be lost from 
a military point of view. Hitler's reac- 
tions were absolutely negative and later 
talk about this matter was prohibited. 

Q Who prohibited it? 

A Hitler himself did. Hitler refused to 
accept this point of view. 

Q When was it prohibited? 

A When the people first began to talk 
about it, about the middle of 1944. In the 
later years the party became more and 
more under the power and influence of 
Bormann [Martin Bormann, Hitler’s dep- 
uty, who has not been found since the 
war]. It came more and more to the point 
of Bormann telling Hitler what to do. 

Q What role did Himmler [Heinrich 
Himmler, Gestapo chief] play in this af- 
fair? 

A Himmler carried out the orders 
which were given to him. He, too, real- 
ized in the latter months that the orders 
given him could not be carried out, as it 
was then too late. Himmler was Minis- 
ter of Home Defense and Bormann was 
the Secretary of the party. There was 
always a conflict between the two. 

Q Do you believe [Admiral Karl] 
Doenitz was appointed Fuehrer by Hit- 
ler? 

A No! The telegram appointing him 
Fuehrer carried on the bottom the sig- 
nature of Bormann. There is nothing in 
[Hitler's] writing that states that he was 
ever appointed as Fuehrer of Germany. 

Q Why did a colorless personality like 
Bormann become such a powerful force 
behind Hitler? 

A He was behind Hitler day and 
night and thereby brought his will upon 
him and got to where he could rule 
Hitler’s life. 

Q Who made the decision for the Rus- 
sian campaign? 

A The war against Russia was ordered 
by Hitler himself. He was convinced 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Dynamic Niagara Frontier leads 
37 states in power consumption! 


Only eleven states in the Union used more electrical energy in 1952 
than Buffalo and the Western New York area adjacent to it. 

At one end of this thriving area, Buffalo, “Queen City of the 
Lakes,” is the world’s largest flour milling, second American railroad 
center; at the other, Niagara Falls, mighty electrochemical and 
metallurgical center! Sixth largest producer of steel in the U.S. and 
a leader in aircraft and automotive manufacture, the Niagara Fron- 
tier lists 64 different types of industry within its confines. 

With all this activity, bustling industry in the Niagara Frontier 
alone gobbled up 6% billion kilowatt-hours of electricity in 1953—a 
rise of 1% billion in five short years! 

To keep pace with these growing demands, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation has built seven steam, 84 hydroelectric generat- 
ing stations. Among these is the Huntley Station, near Buffalo, one 
of the world’s largest, with a capacity of 785,000 kw. 

Over $100,000,000 has gone into this expansion on the Frontier 
since World War II. Rome Cable has supplied miles of wire and 
cable for these different projects. As many power companies have 
discovered, Rome Cable exercises rigid quality control and advanced 
engineering in the use of insulation and sheathing materials, backed 
by thorough research and long field experience. 

Your company also can depend on and profit by using Rome Cable 
products. For all of the reasons, write for “The Story of Rome Cable.” 


Rome Thermoplastic Insulated Control Cable 
—RoLene (polyethylene) insulation and 
Rome Synthinol (polyvinyl chloride) sheath 
offer distinct advantages for electrical utili- 
ty station control circuits. 


ROME CABLE 


Corporation 


ROME - NEW YORK 


TORRANCE + CALIFORNIA 
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There’s a Cool, Wonderful 
Breeze Right at Your Fingertips! 


Modern air-moving 
units deliver fresh, 
cool, invigorating 
breezes that enable 
you to work better . . . sleep better, 
even on hottest days and nights. 





An investment of pennies a day 
brings to your 
home and office 
the full benefits 
of room air con- 
ditioners, floor 
and window fans, kitchen and at- 
tic ventilators. And you'll find 
they pay big divi- 
dends in health, vital- 
ity and cool pleasure. 





IL 


Though Torrington 
makes no air-moving units, Tor- 
rington fan blades and blower 





wheels are used on America’s finest 
equipment, identified by the Vairi- 
fied tag. For our big illustrated 
book on air- 
moving units, 
send 10¢ to 
Box 808-W, 
Torrington, 
Connecticut. 





THe 


TORRINGTON 


MANY EFASCTYVRINS COMPArnr 
TORRINGTON - CONNEeCTICUwT | 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA +« CAKVILLE, ONTARIO | 
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that Russia was about to declare war on 
Germany, as Russia had also made war 
on Finland, I pointed out to Hitler the 
statement in his own’ book, “Mein 
Kampf,” which brought out the danger 
of a two-front war. | was convinced that 
Russia would not attack during that vear, 
although Russia had attacked Finland. 
Hitler believed that he would soon have 
Russia on her knees and would then be 
able to finish the war against Russia 
with very small forces. 

Q Did Hitler have any plans against 
America? 

A Hitler tried from every point of 
view to keep America out of the war. I 
pointed out to him that never again 
should America enter into a second con- 
flict. Hitler believed that because of the 
bad experience America had after the 
last war, she would never enter another 
world war. 

Q Was Germany - surprised 
America entered the war? 

A lt was a complete surprise. 

Q What was the cause of the failure of 
the German Air Force? 

A it mechanical failure which 
kept them from manufacturing bombers 
equal to those of the Americans. 

Q What firms were making the Ger- 
man heavy bombers? 

A Heinkel was making the 177 and 
Messerschmitt was constructing the 264. 
If the war had lasted a little longer, this 
plane would have come as a complete 
surprise to the United States. 

Q Had Hitler expressed any regrets 
about conditions in the concentration 
camps? 

A If he had any regrets about matters 
that happened at concentration camps, I 
am unable to state because I was never 
that close to Hitler and do not know, as 
he never expressed himself to me— 
after the break-through of the Germans 
into Russia, | have knowledge that there 
were a million workers who came on their 
own free will westward to work in Ger- 
many. They were paid the normal wages 
that were paid workers of their par- 
ticular skill. 

Q Have vou ever ordered the hand- 
cuffing of British prisoners of war? 

A No. A number of our own people 
were held in English custody. Also, I am 
against handcuffing prisoners. 

Q Who was responsible in the early 
part of 1944 for urging the Germans to 
lynch American pilots who were forced 
down? 

A There was in Germany, of course, 
much bitterness among the public 
against the low-flvying aircraft. I had is- 
sued instructions that all American pilots 
would be turned over for questioning. 

Q Give details of your quarrel with, 
and arrest by, Hitler. 

A After Hitler’s declaration on the 22d 


when 


was 


(April, 1945) that the war was lost, he 
saw that the situation was hopeless and 
decided that he would remain in Berlin. 
I reminded Hitler that, because of my 
position as second in command, I would 
take the Fuehrer’s place if anything hap- 
pened to him. I told him that I would 
take immediate steps to go into consulta- 
tion with the Allied powers. Hitler was 
raging mad, and three hours later the SS 
troops placed me and my family under 
arrest in Berchtesgaden. Two days later 
they carried us to a small village in the 
Alps. The following day an order came 
from Hitler condemning me to death. 

Q Did Hitler order the SS to the con- 
centration camps? 

A Hitler was personally responsible 
for orders at the concentration camps and 
all people who had anything to do with 
these camps were directly responsible to 
Hitler. State organization had nothing to 
do with what went on in the camps. 

Q What did he hope to gain by these 
concentration camps? 

A Hitler never discussed these mat- 
ters: with me and talked only to those 
who were directly responsible for the 
camps. 

Q Give details of the Reichstag fire 
[in 1933]—did you set it on fire? 

A I can assure you I did not set the 
Reichstag on fire as I had very good use 
for it. 

Q Who did set it on fire? 

A I do not know but believe that the 
one who actually did set the Reichstag on 
fire had nothing to do with the [Nazi] 
Party. That same night the Communists 
were primed for another uprising. The 
arrests of the Communists were abso- 
lutely separate from +the fire and had 
nothing to do with it. 

Q Why was the attempt to destroy the 
British airfields called off in 1940? 

A The correspondent is in error when 
he says 1940, as the end came in 1941. 
(The question was not answered fur- 
ther.) 

Q What future do vou expect for Ger- 
many? 

A No matter what the outcome, the 
people of Germany will have to live. If 
no ways and means are found for the 
German people, I see a very black future 
tor Germany and the entire world. I am 
no prophet and cannot tell what will hap- 
pen in the world. Although everyone 
wants peace, it is hard to see just what 
will happen. 

Q Does the Reich Marshal have any- 
thing he wants to get off his chest? 

A | have nothing else to say, but that 
I wish you to understand that I want 
Germany to be helped and I am very 
thankful to the German people who 
have stood by their guns during the past 
six years, even though they knew that 
the end was hopeless. 
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SPOTLESS MESS 


THESE FAMOUS BRANDS MADE CRUCIBLE FIRST NAME IN SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 


Rex High Speed Steels 
Rexalloy Cast Alloy Steel 


Airdi 150, Ketos, Atha Pneu, 
Sanderson, Alva Extra 
Chro-Mow Tool Steels 


Crucible Hollow Tool Steel 
Nu-Die Die Casting Die Steels 
CSM 2 Plastic Mold Steel 
HY-Tuf, Max-el Alloy Steels 
REZISTAL STAINLESS STEELS 
Rexweld Hard Surfacing Rods 


CA Double Diamond Hollow 
Drill Rods 


Accumet Investment Castings 
Alnico Permanent Magnets 
LaBelle Farm Discs 
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5A yeas of Fire steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. * SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. 


QF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


For feeding thousands of hungry men or your own 
family at home, stainless steel cooking and serving 
equipment makes the job a lot easier. 


Crucible Rezistal® stainless steels’ smooth, attractive 
finish cleans with a minimum of effort. And the finish 
lasts. There is no surface plating to pit or wear off— 
stainless steel is “stainless” all the way through. That's 
why food processors, too, look upon stainless as a tough, 
dependable material that safeguards the purity and 
quality of their products, and reduces cleaning costs. 


Turn to Crucible for your stainless steel needs—stocks 
maintained in Crucible warehouses throughout the 
country, and field engineering services available every- 
where. 


first name in Special purpose steels 
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PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. * SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN » NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO™ 
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Reduce noise with 
FIBRETONE™ 















Acoustical Ceilings 73 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer /J asi mm. 
in sound control, recommends - : 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels “ 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing construction 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 








[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





PENSION TRUST. You can, as an 

employer, sometimes get the Treas- 
ury to recognize as tax-exempt an em- 
ployes’ pension trust even though you 
contribute nothing to the trust fund. The 
Internal Revenue Service rules that such 
a pension trust is tax-exempt where the 
employer, instead of making specified 
contributions, agrees to pay retirement 
benefits after the employes’ contributions 
have been used up. 


* * * 


DISCHARGES. You can, under a 

recent court decision, discharge a 
boiler-room fireman who walks off his 
job to join a strike, without leaving a 
replacement on hand to take charge, 
and thereby creates a dangerous situation 
in your plant. A court of appeals holds 
that an employer was justified, under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, in firing a worker 
under such circumstances. 


* ” * 


FOREIGN TRADE. You can obtain 

information from a Government pub- 
lication on how to go about setting up a 
business in West Germany. The pam- 
phlet, “Establishing a Business in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
Western Berlin,” explains German regu- 
lations governing operation of partner- 
ships, corporations and_ limited-liability 
companies. It can be bought for 35 cents 
from the Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., and from field 
offices of the Department. 


* * * 


JAPANESE INVESTMENTS. You can 

find out from the Foreign Operations 
Administration about exchanging invest- 
ment information with Japanese business 
firms. FOA announces a special service 
for helping American companies get in 
touch with Japanese firms interested in 
making agreements on industrial tech- 
niques, patents, processes, and, in some 
cases, capital and equipment. 


* * * 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. You 

can now register a Canadian-or- 
ganized management investment com- 
pany with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission without going through a 
hearing. New rules to make this possible 
are issued by SEC. 
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PRICE SUPPORTS. You can find out 

from the Department of Agriculture 
about its program of price-support loans 
for the 1954 tobacco crop. In announcing 
details of this program, the Department 
also sets minimum cents-per-pound levels 
at which certain types of tobacco will 
be supported. 


* * * 


PARTNERSHIPS. You cannot, as a 

partner who contributed no capital 
to a business that is being liquidated, 
avoid paying a tax on the part of the 
partnership’s capital that you receive. 
The U.S. Tax Court rules that such 
distributed partnership capital is taxable 
income. 


TAX PROCEDURE. You cannot, as 

a bank official, refuse to obey a sub- 
poena calling on the bank to produce 
records of a taxpayer’s transactions for 
inspection by an Internal Revenue agent. 
In a case where the Government did not 
show grounds for suspecting that the 
taxpayer filed a fraudulent return, a 
court of appeals holds that a bank must 
comply with such a subpoena. 


* * * 


HIRING. You cannot safely refuse 

to hire an active union member be- 
cause you believe he instigated strikes 
at his former job. The National Labor 
Relations Board says that an employer 
discriminated against a job applicant, 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley law, by 
refusing to employ him for this reason. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 
cannot, as a Government defense 
contractor, be required to agree to pay 
overtime wages to your laborers and 
mechanics for work in excess of 40 hours 
a week. The office of the Comptroller 
General says that the Defense Depart- 
ment has no authority to add a provision 
to its construction contracts requiring the 
payment of such overtime wages. 


* * * 


DISCRIMINATION. You cannot, un- 
der a “union shop” agreement, com- 
ply with a union’s demands and withhold 
overtime work from an employe who is 
suspended by a union for reasons other 
than nonpayment of dues. NLRB finds 
that both the employer and union vio- 
lated the law with such an agreement 
that resulted in laying off the worker. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 

ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

asic material. 
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IF YOU 








WANT 





TO 
RICH MARKETS, 





y * 104 million people in Pennsylvania, 
with a peacetime spendable income of 
more than $1 i billion yearly, are a market ncaa ad 
as big as all New England. If you want to CONERIARIN RATER 
reach out, you can give 24-hour delivery 


GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 





service to half the people in the nation. 
World markets are also reached through 


its great sea, lake, and river ports. With 





more miles of improved highways than all UNEQUALED 
Free Europe, more railroad mileage than hr 





any bordering state, and 168 intercon- 


ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


nected airports—no wonder the eyes of 
industry are on this state. “Plant” your 


Company in Pennsylvania and_ share 





its progress. BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 





Write in confidence for further information ... 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL ,B-2), HARRISBURG, PA. 
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One Big Business spends *98,000,000 
to give you a better, safer $158 plane ride 


SCANT 50 years lies between the 
120-foot hop at Kitty Hawk 
and today’s 8-hour non-stop flights 
from coast to coast. But today’s luxu- 
rious airline service would never have 
been realized without the billions of 
dollars spent by Big Business for re- 
search, development and assembly-line 
production to keep America’s skyways 
busy. One plane manufacturer alone is 
building a new fleet of airliners at a cost 
of $98,000,000! Your through ticket? 
Only $158.85! 

One of the revolutionary new metals 
used in commercial and war planes to- 
day is titanium. Lightness, heat - resis- 
tance and a remarkable strength-weight 
ratio make it ideal for engine nacelles 
and fire walls. Expanded uses of 
titanium in the planes of tomorrow will 
herald new concepts of speed and safety. 


Interestingly enough, the Steel In- 
dustry plays an important role in de- 
veloping and processing the new “‘won- 


der metal”. One steel company recently 


spent $15,000,000 for facilities to pro- 
duce titanium, which is counted upon to 
add valuable strength to America’s air 
supremacy in peace or war. Only Big 
Business, with its great resources and 
capital, has made possible this impor- 
tant development in the future of 
aviation. 
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It is the belief of Basic Refractories . . . a 
small business serving a Big Business, 
the Steel Industry . . . that America has 
grown strong largely because Big Business 
works side by side with small business to 
keep this nation prosperous. 


Basic Refractories, incorporated 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, 


OHIO 
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Appl. for Trade-Mark Keg. Pend, 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


An important new insurance study uncovers heartening information about how 
long people who have had major physical ailments or diseases can expect to live: 


MORTALITY RATE. Over the last 15 years, the study reveals, the death rate 
among persons with physical impairments has declined steadily. It has gone down 
in about the same proportion as the drop in mortality rate among those without 
impairments, the study adds. Thus, say the insurance experts, people who have 
had major ills can expect to live longer now than a decade ago--even, in many 
cases, to have the life expectancy of a normal individual. 

The study, one of the biggest of its kind ever made, has just been 
completed. It covered 725,000 policyholders in 27 major companies. Insurance 
authorities say findings may enable companies to’ offer insurance to persons up 
to now turned down, and to charge lower premiums on some "extra risk" policies. 





LIFE EXPECTANCY. Here are conditions covered in the study, and the life 
expectancy for those who develop them: 

Tuberculosis--Five years after arrest of the disease, Same expectancy as 
for the average person. Ten years after, expectancy better than the average. 

Epilepsy--No different from normal individuals. 

Heart murmurs--When purely functional, no effect on longevity. 

Rheumatic fever--Much better outlook than in the past. 

Varicose veins--No significant difference from normal. 





Blood vessel-kidney diseases--For those with family history of two or more 
cases, a higher mortality rate than the average. 

Ulcers=-Same as for normal, except when operations have been involved. 

Migraine headache--Normal life expectancy. 

Mental disorders--Higher incidence of Suicide; otherwise, life expectancy 
becomes even more favorable than normal as age increases. 


MOWING LAWNS. Improper mowing causes more lawn troubles than any other 
practice, says the Department of Agriculture. Here are its tips for you: 

Mow regularly. Leave clippings except when extra heavy, or when they will 
not dry quickly. Matted clippings smother grass, encourage disease spread. 

Keep mower sharp. Dull blades bruise, make grass more subject to disease. 

Let bluegrass and fescue grow longer in July and August--helps shade out 
crab grass, protects against heat damage. Bent grasses and Bermuda, however, get 
undesirably spongy if cut higher in hot months. Rule-of-thumb height between 

(over) 
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ground and cutter: bent grass, % inchs; Bermuda, % to % inchs; Zoysia, 1 inch; 
bluegrass and fescue, never less than 1 inch, preferably 1% inches. 


PROPERTY SETTLEMENTS. The way community property is divided in a divorce 
agreement can result in a wife's becoming liable for capital gains tax. That's 
pointed up by a recent Tax Court decision. Situation arose when a wife asked for 
a cash settlement from her husband instead of part of the community property that 
would have been divided between them. The Court held this amounted to a sale of 
capital assets, and that from it she realized taxable gain. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. A reader asks if it makes any difference how quickly you 
file an application for Social Security benefits after you reach 65. 

The answer: Yes, although importance may vary with the individual case. At 
the time you file, monthly benefits are figured on your average wage. But, in 
figuring benefits, all earnings for the quarter the application was filed in, 
plus those of the two preceding quarters, are eliminated. That's because of a 
six-month lag in posting wage credits to an individual's account. 





LOWERED BENEFITS. For some people, eliminating those months might 
knock off a period of high earnings. Result: a lower average wage and so a 
lower benefit. For others, it might eliminate a period of low earnings-- 
giving a higher average wage and a higher benefit. Thus, how quickly you 
should file after reaching age 65 is something for you to work out. 

Note, though, that an employe who got into the Social Security program 
after July 1, 1952, can--if he wants to--ask for a recomputation of his 
benefits. That can be done six months after he first files. Then the 
previously eliminated months would be counted, and the benefit adjusted. 





JOB GUIDE. To help young people who plan to step from high school into the 
working world, the Department of Labor has a new booklet. It's "Job Guide for 
Young Workers." Gives a run-down on employment prospects in various fields, 
qualifications needed, duties involved, and how jobs can be obtained. For sale, 
at 30 cents, by the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


WEATHER. The rest of May is to be cooler and wetter than usual over much of 
the U.S., these maps based on the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook indicate: 


TEMPERATURE TO MAY 31 : PRECIPITATION TO MAY 31 
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CANADIAN GEESE over o Pacific Northwest tree farm . . . where timber is grown as a crop. Douglas fir is 
harvested in scattered patches to permit natural reseeding of cutover areas by mature trees left standing. 


more wood for everyone from industrial tree farms... 


The natural beauty of Douglas fir is used 
to advantage in this charming combination 
living room and den. Versatile wood can 
give warmth and friendliness to any home. 





More and more wood is being used every day to supply America’s 
growing demand for lumber, pulp, paper, chemicals, fibers and other 
forest products. ‘Today, much of this wood comes from the industrial 
tree farms. To assure a future supply, however, all of the nation’s timber- 
lands must be managed by modern forestry methods. 

Tree farms are privately owned, tax-paying forestlands certified by 
regional timber associations. ‘Their owners voluntarily agree to protect 
their forests from fire, insects and disease. They also must harvest by a 
long-range plan which provides for natural and artificial reforestation of 
cutover lands. Such forests can be perpetuated by maintaining a favor- 
able ratio between trees grown and the amount of wood harvested. 

The tree farm movement was officially recognized in June, 1941, with 
the dedication of Clemons ‘Tree Farm, owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. All Company forestlands are now certified tree farms...as are 
more than 30 million acres operated by about 5,100 other private owners 
throughout America. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for a free 
copy of our colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 








Fly Uniteds new 0C-7s-the nations f 


A 


CRUISING AT 365 MILEs AN Houwr, with a top speed of 410, 
United’s DC-7 Mainliners are the newest, fastest, most 
luxurious airliners in the U.S. A. today. The nation’s 
finest flight, “the San Francisco,” takes only 714 hours 
nonstop from the Golden Gate to Manhattan — fastest 
by over an hour! 


Westbound, too, United Air Lines is fastest, New 
York to San Francisco. United’s DC-7 flights between 


*Starting June 1 


San Francisco and New York begin on June 1, followed 
soon by DC-7 service nonstop between Los Angeles and 
New York, San Francisco and Los Angeles to Chicago, 
and Chicago-New York. 

You also enjoy new travel luxury along with this 
faster speed on United’s DC-7s. Delicious full-course 
meals, prepared by United’s Continental chefs, are 
table-served...also snacks and beverages. A roomy 
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¢ fastest airliners ! 
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y United flies San Francisco-New York nonstop 
-fastest in history - only 75 hours’! 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Seattle \@ Tacoma. 
y ry 
Portland [} \ Spokane 


' Boston 
\ \ Springfield ex; 
(1) ad Milwauk gh _ | Detrait _—— fart 
\ 7 | 4 a Po 6 ——— Pew York-Newark 
Re ead . = —Onahitg =F Chicago a ll 3 Prada 
San Francisco \_ YZ $5 — Denyec——_ Des Moines = é (Baltimore 
b Oakland \ Salt Lake City Washington, D.C 
| — ° ° 6 \Y 
~ lounge invites congenial company. Many extra services — Hawaii Los Angeles . 
| dd : aoa for : L _ ce San Diego’ 
uC add to your enjoyment. Before you know it, you’ve 
0, | crossed the continent! And upon arrival, there’s another The Main line Airway—to 80 Cities 
exclusive United advantage—extra-fast luggage delivery 
is from a special baggage compartment adjoining the main 
se cabin. For the newest and best in air travel between 
re | California and the East, fly United’s DC-7 Mainliners® AIR LINES 
ry ~faster, finer, more comfortable! 


FOR RESERVATIONS — and we suggest you make them soon—call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


Copr. 1954, United Air Lines 





tebltanl) AY if The noblest whisky ever 


f 
to leave the shores of Scotland, 12 year old Chivas Regal is the pride of a House 


founded 153 years ago: Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen. 








BLENDED SCOTCH 
WiisK* 


Spangled sitting room looking into the King’s bedchamber in a stately old castle 


OLD sees, scoTtTcH WHISKY 


CHIVAS BROTHER berdeen, Scotland.,.Estahlished 1801. 
By Appointment Purveyors of F yns and Scotch Whisky to th ate King George VI. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY: 86 PROOF s+ CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. « NEW YORK,N.Y. 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





MORE BILLIONS 


FOR THE STOCKPILE 


New orders for metals and 
minerals for the defense stockpile 
are in the making. 

U.S. mines will get preference, 
with price concessions, over for- 
eign producers. 

The idea is to keep a strong 
mining industry in these troubled 
times and do without ocean im- 
ports in case of war. 

Here is the story from men 
who are shaping the plan. 


The Government is getting ready to 
increase, by billions of dollars, its buy- 
ing of metals and minerals for the 
wartime stockpile. 

More metal in federal storage will 
mean less danger of shortages of alumi- 
num for planes, nickel for jet engines, 
zine for shell casings, lead for batteries 
and other vital items. 

Piled up in the stockpile, these ma- 
terials will last indefinitely. Economic 


growth, if not war, is counted on to find 
a use for them someday. 

Meanwhile, more buying will also 
mean more business for a good many 
mining companies. Some mines that are 
now closed are to be reopened, if de- 
fense officials have their way. 

Thus, jobs will be created. At the 
same time, business more broadly will 
get a boost from the prospect of extra 
money being spent by the Government 
on these commodities. Already, some 
metal prices have turned up, after a long 
period of weakness. 

How much the extra orders will come 
to nobody can yet say for sure. But of- 
ficials in touch with the planning speak 
of 2 to 3 billion dollars’ worth to be 
bought, over a period of years, in addi- 
tion to the present stockpile goal. 

An element of danger is present, it 
is said, in the program now being re- 
vised, huge though it is. It aims at 6.8 
billion dollars’ worth of materials, as 
shown in the chart on this page. More 
than 80 per cent of this goal is now in 
storage in more than 300 warehouses, 
fields and military depots, or is on order. 

But even when the full amount is on 


hand, imports from overseas will still be 
needed in sizable amounts in wartime. 
These shipments might be cut off. 

Russian submarines could be a greater 
menace than German submarines were. 
The U.S. Navy believes Russia has 350 
underwater killers, including at least 90 
long-range, high-speed types and 130 
for medium-range cruising. 

H-bombs could disrupt ports and rail- 
road terminals through which imported 
materials have to move. Supplies, pro- 
duced here at home, would be reduced, 
if mines and smelters were destroyed. 

Safety, in the view of President Eisen- 
hower and his advisers, calls for a bigger 
reserve to make importing unnecessary in 
wartime. A bigger cushion is to be 
allowed as an offset for possible damage 
to U.S. metal concerns. 

This move will also take care of a 
couple of other Government problems: 
what to do with a lot of metal the Gov- 
ernment is getting as a result of its Ko- 
rean-war plans to expand supplies; and 
how to placate Congressmen who think 
something should be done for closed 
mines and jobless miners. 

(Continued on page 70) 


Building the War Reserve —A Boost for Business 


In stocking materials for use in case of war— 


PRESENT GOAL: 


Government reserves worth $6.8 billion 





PROPOSED GOAL: 





Expected to be at least $8.8 billion 





—$—<—<—— 


Purchased to date: 


$5.5 billion 


(to be on hand or on order 


June 30, 1954) 
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Orders still to come: 


At least $3.3 billion 


Materials to i 
ordered include— 


ALUMINUM 


# BERYL 


CHROME 
COBALT 
COLUMBITE 
LEAD 
MERCURY 
NICKEL 
TANTALITE 
ZINC 
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ited. | 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


You might well say, “‘Bill’s home 
life is his own affair. We’re pri- 
marily interested in how he han- 
dles his job.”” That’s true up toa 
certain point. 


When you put a man on the pay- 
roll, you’ve bought an interest in 
his family. When families are heal- 
thy and happy you’ve got content- 
ed workers who will do a good job. 
They enjoy good health and good 
living. There’s less illness, less absenteeism. * 


Many industrial concerns which have located new facilities in the 
mushrooming West have discovered that employee relations prob- 
lems are reduced to a minimum. That’s why we call your attention 
to the eleven-state area served by our railroad. 


Within that area you’re almost certain to find the natural resources 
and facilities which you require. Of equal importance, are the rec- 
reational opportunities, the healthful climate and many other 
advantages. In the “Union Pacific West’? workers are happier on 
the job and off the job. 


For complete and confidential information about available indus- 
trial sites ask the “U. P.’”’ man who contacts you, or write the 
Industrial Development Department, Room 315, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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Special Report 





Some stockpiles already 
are running over 


Politics is involved along with defense 
thinking. 

The bigger-stockpile plan emerges 
after a series of talks between federal 
officials and Congressmen from mining 
States. The Congressmen wanted the 
Administration to cut off imports so as to 
bolster the domestic market for certain 
metals, especially lead, zinc, antimony 
and mercury. 

More stockpiling was proposed by 
officials as a substitute, to help the mines 
and put jobless miners back to work 
without immediately hurting friendly 
foreign producers. 

“Stockpiling proved harder to stop 
than it was to start,” an official says: 

Buying for stockpile, under the 6.8- 
billion-dollar program, is finished or 
nearly finished for certain “strategic” 
items. This is true of lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, rubber, tin, refractory chrome, io- 
dine, instrument jewel bearings, Egyp- 
tian cotton, hog bristles, corundum, fluor 
spar, tale, manganese and tungsten. Offi- 
cials indicate they have either stored or 
ordered enough of these to fill their orig- 
inal goals. 

In fact, they have been worried about 
getting too much. 

When all the tin on order from Indo- 
nesia and Bolivia arrives, the stockpile 
will be about 60,000 tons larger than 
was planned. The plan calls for a five- 
year supply; instead there will be a six- 
year supply. 

Other commitments, well in excess 
of original goals, were also made by 
federal agencies. These grew out of an- 
other program separate. from _ stockpile 
buying. 

To get more output, both at home and 
abroad, many contracts were signed dur- 
ing the Korean war. Most of these bind 
the Government to také metals and 
minerals, if the producers are unable to 
sell at a given price to their regular 
customers. So, market prices will deter- 
mine how much is taken in making good 
on these deals. 

With prices staying fairly stable, of- 
ficials think they are likely to get 900 
millions’ worth of metals and minerals. 

Some of this will be used to fill original 
stockpile goals. But with many goals al- 
ready being filled, officials were facing 
surpluses of copper, chrome, lead, zinc, 
tin, magnesium, manganese, tungsten 
and other materials. 

The decision to raise stockpile goals 
takes care of this problem to a large 
extent, officials say. Now, besides having 
a place to put a lot of metal from the 
expansion program, they also expect to 
place new orders for lead, zinc, mercury, 
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... War planners now figure 
imports by sea might stop 


chrome, beryl, columbite, tantalite, co- 
balt, aluminum and possibly antimony 
and manganese. 

The new appraisal of wartime im- 
ports accounts for most of the change 
from old goals to new. 

Formerly, defense officials tried to 
guess what supplies to expect from for- 
eign sources during hostilities. Ship- 
ments from the Far East were given less 
chance of getting through than those 
from the Western Hemisphere. Imports 
of tin were not counted on heavily. But 
imports of copper from Chile were 
expected to flow in, after an initial bout 
with enemy submarines. Bauxite ore, 
from which aluminum is made, would 





CAKES OF COPPER 
The “‘surplus’’ may prove useful 


also continue to come in from South 
America, according to this view. 

Now the assumption is being made, 
in setting bigger stockpile goals, that 
there may be no imports, except those 
that come overland, chiefly from neigh- 
boring Canada and Mexico. 

Also, the risk of having big U.S. pro- 
ducers knocked out by bombing is being 
given greater weight. Some industries 
are considered highly vulnerable. 

There are only two important mines 
producing antimony in the U.S., accord- 
ing to Interior Department experts. One 
of these is now closed. A single operation 
accounts for the world’s biggest source 
of molybdenum, here in the U.S. Only 
a few plants turn out magnesium. 

The new policy is to keep as many 
U.S. mines going as possible, to have a 

(Continued on page 72) 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up. water like a thirsty camel. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 


3. Theyre so soft that many people use them 
as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 


B. they're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


You'll find ScotTissue Towels have an 
exceptionally high fiber content. This 


JUST ONE 
SCOTTISSUE TOWEL 
DOES THE JOB! 


“bulk,” plus generous size and double 
fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 
Towels weigh 46 lbs.* Now some paper 
towels cost less for 3,750 but are from 
10 to 20 Ibs. lighter* per case—hence 
you get less drying power. Write for 
more facts. Scott Paper Company, 
Dept. US-9, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


SCOTTISSUE 


“ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TOWELS 


® Symbol of the 
right kind of washroom 
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For more 
water 


cooler 
value... 


GET 
LVINATOR! 





The name that you know means 
betier water coolers! 


For the best water cooler for your 
needs, see “Kelvinator” under Water 
Coolers or Electric Appliances 

in the yellow pages of your 

phone book. Ask about our National 
User Plan for immediate service 

and delivery, coast-to-coast. 

Or write Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
102 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Keelinatonr 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Refrigeration for The Home 
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. . . Defense subsidy planned for some domestic metal 


better chance of sustained domestic 
supply after an attack. This means that, 
more than in the Korean war, producers 
here will be favored over foreign sources 
for extra stockpile materials. In some 
cases, officials say, this will mean paying 
more for domestic metal than for foreign, 
hence a form of defense subsidy. 

New problems, meanwhile, are ap- 
pearing as officials try to get the bigger 
program ready for Congress. 

How far to go in propping up domestic 
mines is the thorniest question. If the 
Government decides that stockpiling 
should be used to reopen and keep open 
those that have already shut down, there 
may be no end in sight, some officials 
contend. Barring a big rise in world 
prices, federal buying would have to go 
on indefinitely. 

The extra cost could be great. Con- 
gressmen who want zinc mines reopened 
figure it may take 15 cents a pound to 
do it. The market price has been 10%. 

A more modest proposal is to buy zinc 
at a price between 10% and 15 cents, 
enough to keep more mines from closing, 
but not to reopen any. 

A rise in price, however, might en- 
courage more imports; foreign metal 
might benefit, instead of domestic mines, 
if the program is not restricted. So the 
plan may, after all, have to be linked 
with some kind of curb on imports, it is 
argued. 

That would stir resentment overseas, as 
the U.S. had asked for bigger output of 
metals, such as lead and zinc, in a num- 
ber of countries during the Korean war. 

Foreigners, now seeing the stockpile 


about to be used to support U.S. com- 
panies, are also angling for help. The 
plan, as conceived, holds out no new 
orders for tin and rubber producers in 
Malaya or tin mines in Bolivia. 

“As sure as I’m sitting here, someday 
were going to do something to help 
them too,” one Government expert 
predicts. 

Thus, stockpiling is seen by some as 
becoming an economic prop as much as a 
precaution for defense. 

A basic question is whether the 
stockpile itself is safe. Most supplies are 
kept within easy shipping distance of big 
factories that would use them. Some of 
these plants are in areas that are likely to 
be prime military targets. 

The piles of metal wouldn’t be ruined 
by bomb blasts, a stockpile authority 
declares. But equipment to handle them 
might be destroyed. 

Possibility of damage to major steel 
mills gives rise to a suggestion that steel 
ingots be stored. They would be shipped 
to smaller mills that have equipment for 
processing more steel than they can 
make themselves and are less likely to 
be targets. That proposal has not been 
adopted. But it is another indication of 
how far the new concept of stockpiling 
for atomic war might go. 

All these problems are making it hard 
for the President’s aides to put their new 
plan into final shape. But expanded 
stockpiling, nevertheless, seems a cer- 
tainty. The sight of large piles of useful, 
lasting materials is comforting in days 
like these. Security, plus politics, is 
calculated to sell this plan to Congress. 





HEAPS OF ALUMINUM INGOTS 
How safe are the stockpiles? 
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How all industry benefits 


from progressive railroading 


Today they're giving 
freight a safer, 
smoother ride... 


In a persistent effort to make good service even 
better, railroads have turned the spotlight on the 
causes and cures of lading damage. Lest some- 
one get the impression that freight shipments are 
risky, here are some facts about an unusual record 
of achievement. 


First, the number of claims has gone steadily 
down; total in 1952 was 39% less than five years 
ago. In terms of dollars, current loss is less than 
one-fiftieth of one cent for each mile a ton is carried. 


The irreducible minimum hasn’t been reached 
yet, of course. Railroads are working with shippers 
on better loading methods. They’re developing 
impact-free classification systems; investing in 
better cars that ride smoothly at high speeds. 
For example, the modern Ride-Control® Truck, 
developed by American Steel Foundries, rides up 
to fifty times more smoothly than the ordinary 
trucks of ten years ago! 


But, over-all railroad progress is not traceable 
to any isolated development or to any single rail- 
Freight is hauled smoothly and safely road. Continuous improvements, jointly made by 
on the modern Ride-Contro! Truck. railroads and suppliers alike, are making today’s 
This truck was the first to permit pas- freight service better ... and a bigger value than 
senger-train speeds for freight trains ever before. 
... at freight train costs. 


American Steel Foundries 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 


° . Mechanical principles of 
Another plus of modern railroading x his ‘Sitihadiaienel Cth 
Industry benefits from the efficiency —— eae glad built into the 
of today’s modern car pool. Average pe —. Ride-Control Pack- 
ton-miles hauled per train hour shot Cais RR © Ae ‘ age’’ — which economi- 
up 74% from the 1936-1940 period! Wp, 8 Oe a J cally makes older cars 
ay suitable for high speeds, 
unrestricted use. 
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WORDS THAT BROUGHT A CRISIS 


Tangled Allied Policy—as Told by Statesmen 


Is Britain now starting to play up to Rus- 
sia? Just how tough a line is the United States 
taking, in official pronouncements? Is war 
talk really in the Washington air? 

You get answers to these and other ques- 
tions from the principals themselves, in what 
follows. Sir Winston Churchill, Lord Alexander, 


You can get from the statesmen of the 
world, in their own words, the story of 
changing policy toward Communist ag- 
gression and toward Russia. 

Churchill, Lord Alexander, Eisen- 
hower, Nixon and Dulles, all play a part 
in the drama of words—a drama woven 
around war and appeasement and ma- 
neuvering for position. 

Sir Winston Churchill, in an address 
on April 30, outlined a middle position 
for Britain. This speech came after Sir 
Winston had turned down an appeal 
from France for aid in the war with 
Communists in Indo-China. It came aft- 
er Britain, too, had turned a cold shoul- 
der to a proposal by the U.S. for joint 
action against Communists in Indo- 
China. 

The British Prime Minister had _ this 
to say on three subjects: 

Russia. “We should establish with 
Russia links which, in spite of all dis- 
tractions and perils and contradictions, 
will convince the Russian people and the 
Soviet Government that we wish them 
peace, happiness, and ever-increasing 
and ever-expanding prosperity and en- 
richment of life in their own mighty 
land.” 

France. “Our policy today is to pre- 
serve our friendship with France and 
convince the French people that their 
own safety, as well as the freedom of 
Europe, will not be achieved without 
bringing Germany back into the family 
of Europe and enabling her to play the 
worthy part she has accepted in the 
defense of Western Europe under the 
supreme authority of the United Na- 
tions.” 

United States. “The foundation of 
all is our friendship and brotherhood 
with the United States of America, whose 
disinterested exertions and _ sacrifices 


74 


since the war ended will long shine in 
history, and without whose unrivaled 
power, chaos or subjugation might over- 
whelm us all.” 

There was something good to say about 
all the big powers. At the same time, as 
a further token, Great Britain removed 
all restrictions on the sale of rubber to 
the Communist empire. 

Lord Alexander, Britains Minister of 
Defense, on April 30, the day of Sir 
Winston’s address, gave a hint as to one 
reason for the reluctance of Great Britain 
to take on new commitments in the 
world. 

Lord Alexander said this: 

“To prosecute the cold war against 
an adversary who can choose his own 
time and place leads to a dispersal of 
effort over a wide range of theaters. We 
have not only to be ready to combat ag- 
gression, but we have also to preserve 
internal security in our various areas of 
responsibility and garrisons overseas. 

“All these duties account for the fact 
that we have no regular formations left 
at home. 

“From a military point of view this is 
a highly unsatisfactory state of affairs 
and must be remedied as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Lord Alexander went on to say that he 
aimed to set up a strategic reserve in 
Britain to deal with any emergency that 
might arise. He would set up this re- 
serve “as soon as we can be relieved of 
some of our world-wide commitments 
which are at present engaging too much 
of our fighting strength.” 

Instead of taking on new burdens, 
Britain plans to reduce the burdens she 
now assumes in order to become stronger 
at home. The British Minister of De- 
fense revealed Britain’s basic weakness 
as a world-wide military power. 


President Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles 
tell their views and write a story. 

You'll notice a big difference between what 
U. S. policy makers are saying now and what 
they said a while back. Also, policy statements 
of President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
do not always jibe, exactly. 


The United States, for its part, has 
followed a changing line, too. 

From a bellicose to a less bellicose 
position in the space of a few weeks is 
the U.S. record. The background of that 
shift in attitude, and the story of how 
the shift came, emerges clearly from 
statements of the principal actors—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and other high offi- 
cials. 

Mr. Dulles had opened U.S. diplo- 
matic maneuvers on Indo-China as far 
back as Sept. 2, 1953, when he said: 

“The Korean war began in a way in 
which wars often begin—a potential ag- 
gressor miscalculated. From that we 
learn a lesson . . . if events are likely 
which will in fact lead us to fight, let us 
make clear our intention in advance; 
then we shall probably not have to 
fight . . . There is the risk that, as in 
Korea, Red China might send its own 
army into Indo-China. The Chinese Com- 
munist regime should realize that such 
a second aggression could not occur 
without grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indo-China . 

This was taken as a clear warning to 
China to stay out of Indo-China. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seemed to reaffirm the 
Dulles stand on Dec. 26, 1953. In a state- 
ment explaining why the U.S. was with- 
drawing two Army divisions from Korea, 
Mr. Eisenhower said: 

“I emphasize that the action being 
taken does not impair our readiness and 
capacity to react in a way which should 
deter aggression and, if aggression should 
nevertheless occur, to oppose it with 
even greater force than heretofore.” 

Again, on Jan. 12, 1954, Secretary 
Dulles repeated the “warning” note to 
the Communist bloc, in a major policy 
address in New York. He declared: 
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« .. The way to deter aggression is 
for the free community to be willing and 
able to respond vigorously at places and 
with means of its own choosing.” 

Then, however, came the first of sev- 
eral statements by President Eisenhower 
that, to many people, seemed to pull the 
rug out from under the Secretary of 
State and his “get tough” policy on Indo- 
China. 

The first statement was at a presiden- 
tial press conference on February 10. 
Communist military pressure on Indo- 
China was rising, and the U.S. had just 
announced it would send air technicians 
to aid the French forces in Indo-China. 
This press-conference exchange occurred: 

Q: “Mr. President, there seems to be 
some uneasiness in Congress . . . that 
sending these technicians to Indo-China 
will lead eventually to our involvement 
in a hot war there. Would you comment 
on that?” 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower re- 
plied that he would just say this: No one 
could be more bitterly opposed to ever 
getting the United States involved in a 
hot war in that region than he was. 
Every move that the President authorizes 
is calculated, so far as possible, to make 
certain that does not happen, he said. 


In answer to another question, Mr. 
Eisenhower observed that he could not 
conceive of a greater tragedy for Ameri- 
ca than to get heavily involved now in 
an all-out war in any of those regions, 
particularly with large units. 

Another statement that seemed to 
weaken Mr. Dulles’s stand came at the 
President’s March 10 press conference: 

Q: “Mr. President, Senator Stennis 
said yesterday that we were in danger 
of becoming involved in World War III 
in Indo-China because of the Air Force 
technicians there. What will we do if 
one of those men is captured or killed?” 

The President [direct quotation au- 
thorized]: “I will say this: There is go- 
ing to be no involvement of America in 
war unless it is a result of the constitu- 
tional process that is placed upon Con- 
gress to declare it. Now, let us have that 
clear. And that is the answer.” 

These statements by the President 
were widely interpreted as a sign that 
the U.S. was going to “pull back” from 
the Indo-China affair. But, on March 29, 
Secretary Dulles reveaied that he was 
opening a new phase in the maneuvers 
to save Indo-China from the Communists. 
The U. S. was going to make an effort to 
build a “united front” in Southeast Asia. 

Tip-off to the new maneuvering came 
in an address by Mr. Dulles in New 
York: 

“If the Communist forces won un- 
contested control over Indo-China or any 
essential part thereof, they would surely 
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SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
"A second aggression could not occur without grave consequences” 


resume the same pattern of aggression 
against other free peoples in the area... 
The Chinese Communists have, in fact, 
avoided the direct use of their own 
Red Armies in open aggression against 
Indo-China. They have, however, largely 
stepped up their support of the aggres- 
sion in that area . . . by all means short 
of open invasion. 

“Under all the circumstances it seems 
desirable to clarify further the United 
States position. 

“Under the conditions of today, the 
imposition on Southeast Asia of the 
political system of Communist Russia 
and its Chinese Communist ally, by what- 
ever means, would be a grave threat to 


the whole free community. The United 
States feels that that possibility should 
not be passively accepted, but should 
be met by united action. This might in- 
volve serious risks. But these risks are 
far less than those that will face us a few 
years from now, if we dare not be reso- 
lute today.” 

This looked like a clear call for strong 
action. But, two days after Mr. Dulles’s 
speech, President Eisenhower made an- 
other press-conference statement that in- 
dicated the U. S. was unsure, itself, about 
what “united action” might mean. From 
the transcript of the conference: 

Q: A reporter wanted to know if 
“united action” could be interpreted to 





PRIME MINISTER SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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“‘We should . . . convince the Russian people .. . that we wish them peace” 
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mean intervention, with direct use of 
American troops. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said 
that he had said time and time again 
that he could conceive of no greater 
disadvantage to America than to be em- 
ploying its own ground forces and other 
military forces in great numbers around 
the world, meeting each little situation 
as it arises. 

The U.S. is trying to make our friends 
strong enough to take care of local situa- 
tions by themselves, the President said, 
with financial, moral and political help 
from the United States. Military help 
would be involved only where our own 
vital interest demanded it, he said. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Dulles went on with 
his diplomatic offensive. Testifying be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, on April 5, the Secretary of State 
said this: 

“The imposition on Southeast Asia 
of the political system of Communist 
Russia and its Chinese Communist ally 

. should not be passively accepted, 
but met by a unity of will and, if need 
be, unity of action. 

“The present world situation calls for 
a large measure of unity and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the non-Communist 
nations . . . Only incredible blindness, 
or the most wishful of thinking, could 
lead us to believe that the danger is 
a 

Congressmen at this meeting tried to 
pin down Mr. Dulles’s definition of what 
would be considered “aggression” by 
China in Indo-China. This exchange of 
questions and answers was recorded by 
a reporter of U.S. News & World Report: 

Q: “What late information do we 
have about Communist Chinese partici- 
pation in the battle of Dienbienphu?” 

Mr. Dulles: “I received some flashes 
this morning a few minutes before com- 
ing down here. In the battle of Dien- 
bienphu, the following facts are verified: 
A Chinese Communist general, Ly Chen- 
hou, is stationed at the headquarters of 
General Giap, commander of the Viet 
Minh forces. Under him are nearly a 
score of Chinese Communist technical 
military advisers and numerous other 
technical military advisers at the di- 
vision level. A wide system of special 
telephone lines has been installed and is 
maintained and operated by Chinese. 
There are 37-mm. antiaircraft guns in 
the Dienbienphu area, radar-controlled, 
shooting through the clouds at the 
French, operated by Chinese. In support 
of the battle are about 1,000 supply 
trucks, about half of which have arrived 
since March, from the Red China area 
and all operated by Chinese. All this is in 
addition to artillery, ammunition and oth- 
er equipment coming from Red China.” 
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VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
“If you are weak .. . you invite war’ 


Q: “Does that mean the ‘active partici- 
pation’ you said would bring retalia- 
tion on the Chinese mainland?” 

Mr. Dulles: “If you are referring to 
my September 2 speech in St. Louis, I 
said that, if the Chinese sent their armies 
into Indo-China, that would be apt to 
lead to action which might not be con- 
fined to Indo-China. Technically, they 
have not done that precise thing. But 
they are getting awfully close to it.” 

On April 7, President Eisenhower was 
questioned on what, to many, seemed 
discrepancies between his statements and 
those of Mr. Dulles. From the transcript 
of the President’s press conference of 
that day: 
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ADMIRAL RADFORD 
At stake: ‘‘All Southeast Asia“‘ 


Q: “Mr. President, sir, I found many 
Senators and House members this week 
who said that while you were allaying 
their fears, that Secretary Dulles was 
making them fear more, and I wonder 
if he is going to clear his statement on 
Indo-China with you?” 

The President: So far as he knew, Mr. 
Eisenhower said, Secretary’ Dulles has 
never made an important pronounce- 
ment without not only conferring and 
clearing with the President, but sitting 
down and studying practically word by 
word what he was to say. Mr. Eisen- 
hower said that he was not aware of 
any anttgonism between the statement 
Mr. Dulles had made and those the 
President has made. 


That same day, April 7, Mr. Dulles 
revealed that the U.S. was still trying 
to get Britain, France and other allies 
to join in a last-ditch effort to rescue 
the Indo-China situation. The fighting 
at Dienbienphu had by now entered a 
new, more furious, phase. Mr. Dulles, in 
Washington, said this: 

“While there is not technically an 
overt aggression by Communist China, 
it is the next thing to it. The forces of 
oppression have been built up very 
greatly by the Chinese Communist re- 
gime during recent months and they are 
concentrating against the various French 
and Vietnam outposts ... We are in 
recent days exchanging views with 
other countries of the area, who recog- 
nize the peril, to see whether there 
exists a possibility of strengthening the 
situation so as to minimize the risk of 
what could be a terrific disaster . . .” 

A week later, on April 15, Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and thus the top 
military spokesman of the U.S., under- 
scored the grave view taken by the U. S. 
of the worsening situation in Indo-China. 
In a talk in Washington, Admiral Rad- 
ford said: 

“The free nations cannot afford to 
permit a further extension of the power 
of militant Communism in Asia . . 
[Indo-China’s] loss would be the prelude 
to the loss of all Southeast Asia and a 
threat to a far wider area.” 

The next day, April 16, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon threw a bombshell. 
He said the U.S. “must” dispatch forces 
to Indo-China if necessary to save it. 
The report of his remarks, at an off-the- 
record talk in Washington: 

The United States, as a leader of the 
free world, cannot afford further retreat 
in Asia, It is hoped the United States 
will not have to send troops there, but 
if this Government cannot avoid it, the 
Administration must face up to the situa- 
tion and dispatch forces. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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PUNCH, BROTHERS, 
PUNCH WITH CARE 


“Conductor, when you receive a fare, 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare. 
A blue trip slip for an eight-cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a six-cent fare. 

A pink trip slip for a five-cent fare. 
ee Punch in the presence of the passenjare. 

Punch, brothers, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare.” 




















Printing railroad tickets with care was 
already a full-time job with Rand M¢ Nally 
back in the eighteen seventies when this 
little rhyme was sweeping the country. We 
even had a thriving sideline in conductors’ 
punches, ticket cases, and conductors’ 
trunks. Today, we’re busier than ever, 
printing the airline, bus, and railroad tickets 
that everyone knows are almost as important 
as money. And the care which we devote pO” 
to such exacting tasks has brought us ow, 
fame as publishers of fine maps, atlases, SI 
children’s books, authoritative textbooks, 
and memorable nonfiction. 
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Retreat from the Nixon stand, which 
marked the high point of the U.S. effort 
to discourage Communist advances in 
Asia with words, was quick in starting. 

The State Department, 24 hours after 
Mr. Nixon’s remarks were made public, 
issued this statement: 

“Certain remarks with regard to 
United States policy toward Indo-China 
have been attributed to a high Govern- 
ment official . . 

“In so far as the use of U.S. forces in 
Indo-China was concerned, he was stat- 
ing a course of possible action which he 
was personally prepared to support under 
a highly unlikely hypothesis . . .” 

Secretary Dulles at this point had just 
returned from Europe, where he had 
traveled in his fruitless effort to line up 
the “united action” he had first proposed 
in March. 

In a statement to the press at Augusta, 
Ga., on April 17, Mr. Dulles said: 

“I have reported to President Eisen- 
hower on my recent trip to London and 
Paris where I discussed the position in 
Indo-China. 

“I found in both capitals recognition 
that the armed Communist threat en- 
dangered vital free-world interests and 
made it appropriate that the free nations 
most immediately concerned should ex- 
plore the possibility of establishing a 
collective defense .. . 

“The violent battles now being waged 
in Vietnam . . . are arousing the free 
nations to measures which we hope will 
be timely and vigorous to preserve these 
vital areas from Communist domination 

. . I leave for Geneva confident that 
the Allies are closer than ever before to a 
unity of purpose with respect to world 
problems .. .” 

Vice President Nixon followed with 
two statements, much less threatening 
than his April 16 remarks. On April 20, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, he said: 

“The aim of the United States is to 
hold Indo-China without war involving 
the United States, if we can. We have 
learned that it you are weak and inde- 
cisive, you invite war. You don’t keep 
Communists out of an area by telling 
them you won't do anything to save it.” 

Speaking in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
April 21, Mr. Nixon further stated: 

“The purpose of our policy is to avoid 
sending our boys to Indo-China or any- 
where else to fight. We believe a strong 
policy has the best chance to accomplish 
that purpose.” 

Thus ended the maneuverings to ob- 
tain a strong allied stand on Indo-China 
before the opening of the Geneva Con- 
ference on April 26. 

A new phase, still developing, now 
opened in the diplomatic struggle being 
waged by the U.S. to save the remainder 
of Asia from Communist control. 
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The U.S., told by Britain that it would 
not support intervention in Indo-China, 
began seeking an agreement that would 
guarantee against future Communist 
aggression that part of Indo-China still 
held by non-Communist forces after the 
Geneva Conference. There was also a 
hint to Russia that the U.S. was open to 
a deal. 

A signal of this new turn in U.S. pol- 
icy came in a speech by President Eisen- 
hower on April 26, in Washington, He 
said: 

“I think it is no longer necessary to 
enter into a long argument or exposition 
to show the importance to the United 
States of Indo-China and of the strug- 
gle going on there . . . We turn our eyes 


to Geneva, and we see representatives 
of great—and some antagonistic—powers 
meeting there, trying to arrive at some 
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“‘Conversations are .. . proceeding” 


situation that at least we could call a 
modus vivendi. We do not hope, I think, 


very soon to have the type of under-- 


standing that we believe we can ulti- 
mately develop among ourselves as to 
great issues. But we would hope that 
the logic of today’s situation would ap- 
peal to all peoples, so that they would 
see the futility of depending upon war, 
or the threat of war as a means of set- 
tling international difficulty . . .” 

At his press conference on April 29, 
the President was asked to clarify what 
he meant by a “modus vivendi.” His 
reply, from the conference transcript: 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said 
the nation is steering a course between 
two extremes, one of which is unattain- 
able, and the other unacceptable. 

It wouldn’t be acceptable, the Presi- 
dent thought, to see the whole anti- 


Communist defense of that area crumble 
and disappear. 

On the other hand, at the present 
state of our relations in the world, a 
completely satisfactory answer with the 
Communists can’t be hoped for, Mr. 
Eisenhower said. The most that could 
be worked out is a practical way of get- 
ting along. 

Q: “Mr. President, I would like to 
go back, sir, to what you said about 
‘modus vivendi .. . Is there a danger, 
sir, that people, some people, might think 
that our Government would be agreeable 
to a partition in Indo-China?” 

The President: He didn’t mean, the 
President said, to endorse, even by indi- 
rection, any specific means of getting 
along. He was merely talking about 
some solution that would be acceptable 
to us and would stop the bloodletting 
and would permit the improvement 
of the economy and standard of living 
in that region. He had no _ particular 
method that he was thinking about at 
the moment. 


The President’s statements, plus British 
and U.S. refusal to send planes and com- 
bat crews into Indo-China, produced a 
profound effect in France. French lead- 
ers felt the ground had been cut out 
from under them, their bargaining posi- 
tion seriously weakened, just as the big 
conference with Russia and China was 
opening in Geneva. 

On May 5, as the Geneva conferees 
prepared to decide Indo-China’s fate, 
President Eisenhower issued another 
statement about U.S. policy in the Far 
East. It included the following: 

“, .. Plans are proceeding for the 
realization of a Southeast Asia secifrity 
arrangement. This was publicly sug- 
gested by Secretary Dulles in his address 
of March 29th. Of course, our principal 
allies were advised in advance . . . 

“Most of the free nations of the area 
and others directly concerned have 
shown affirmative interest, and conversa- 
tions are actively proceeding. 

“Obviously, it was never expected that 
this collective security arrangement 
would spring into existence overnight. 
There are too many important problems 
to be resolved. But there is a general 
sense of urgency. The fact that such 
an organization is in process of forma- 
tion could have an important bearing 
upon what happens at Geneva during 
the Indo-China phase of the Conference.” 

That is where U.S. policy stands now. 
Officials were talking tough a few months 
back. Now there’s been a change to a new 
and softer line, closer to that of Britain. 


A Canadian policy declaration, page 
81. Full text of President Eisenhower's 
May 5 statement, page 84. 
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HERE AT LAST is a revolutionary new kind of screening for 
your windows, doors, and porches—especially designed to 
keep your rooms cool and comfortable in hot summer sun. 


Kaiser Aluminum Shade Screening resembles a miniature 
venetian blind. Because of its unique, patented design, it 
blocks out the blistering rays of the sun. Thus it keeps rooms 
up to 15° cooler—and protects rugs and fabrics from sun 
fading. Easy to install, it fits any frame. 


Kaiser Aluminum Shade Screening is only one of hun- 
dreds of new and better products which have greatly in- 


FOR FREE SHADE SCREENING SAMPLE AND FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 
wAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 593 KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND, CALIF. 














creased the demand for aluminum in this country. 


To help meet this demand, we are completing a vast ex- 
pansion program. Before year’s end we will have the capacity 





to produce close to 30% of all the primary aluminum made 





in this country. This will be two and one-half times as much 





as the whole industry produced prior to World War II. 





We are proud to serve American industry by providing the 
production capacity that has helped end the shortage of alu- 
minum in this country. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 








In some forms of polio, excessive 
and thickened lung secretions pre- 
vent the normal transfer of oxygen 
to the blood. Even a patient in an 
iron lung may strangle as surely as 
if some strong hand had seized him 
by the throat. To help counter this 
danger successfully, doctors are now 
using super-saturated oxygen...the 
oxygen to sustain life, the humidity 
to thin the secretions so they can be 
expelled, and normal lung function- 
ing restored. 

As an aid to easier and better ad- 
ministration of humidified oxygen 
therapy, NCG developed a new 
model of its extremely successful 
*“Microfier,” and a special open-top 
oxygen tent .. . both of them for use 
with the iron lung respirator. The 
NCG Microfier is the only continu- 


ously operating nebulizer that de- 
livers “cold steam”... moisture par- 
ticles of the microscopic size required 
for deep penetration of the lungs. 

This new equipment was first used 
last winter when bulbar poliomye- 
litis struck in a western community. 
The new Microfiers and open-top 
tents were flown in and put to work. 
Of the equipment the polio clinic 
director writes: “the most satisfac- 
tory units we have used from the 
standpoint of moisture saturation... 
capable of supplying oxygen and 
moisture to a very high degree of 
efficiency.” The same equipment has 
had remarkable success in treating 
babies born with serious lung con- 
gestions, and in postoperative care 
of surgical patients. 

The NCG Microfier is an out- 





standing achievement of the NCG 
program of continuing research in 
cooperation with eminent medical 
authorities which has developed many 
new ideas...in NCG systems 
used by leading hospitals for piping 
oxygen to rooms like running water 
...in oxygen tents, masks, and other 
inhalation therapy equipment. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Ill. 


“Microfier" is a trade mark 
Copyright 1954, National Cylinder Gas Company 
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, Policy for Geneva= 


CANADA’‘S PEARSON BACKS U.S.; 
IKE SAYS ASIA PACT IS “URGENT” 


How far are the Communists getting in 
attacking the U.S. at Geneva? Are they sell- 
ing the line that the U.S. has imperialist in- 
tentions in Korea and Indo-China? 

Canada, at least, is one strong ally that 
isn't biting. In the speech that follows, Lester 








B. Pearson, Canada’s Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, lines up squarely with over- 
all U. S. objectives in Asia. 

Also, on these pages, you get a statement 
by President Eisenhower explaining this coun- 
try’s stand at Geneva. 








MR. PEARSON SAYS REDS BLOCK KOREAN PEACE 


Following is the full text of a speech by Lester B. Pearson, 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, at Geneva 
on May 4, 1954: 


If I venture to take part in this debate, it is because I do 
not wish my silence to be interpreted as indicating any weak- 
ening or slackening of the strong support that my country has 
steadily given to United Nations policy on Korea; or as indi- 
cating, even by omission, approval of the distortions in some 
previous speeches on Korean and Asian developments; or 
indifference to the false charges that have been leveled, par- 
ticularly at the United States of America, in respect of these 
developments. 

Canada is represented at this Korean peace conference be- 
cause she is a member of the United Nations and, as such, 
has participated, on land, water and in the air, in United Na- 
tions operations against aggression in Korea. Similarly, our 
responsibilities here derive solely from the decisions taken 
by United Nations on the Korean question. 

These decisions were concerned with: first, the determi- 
nation of the fact of aggression in Korea; second, the 
repulse of this aggression, something that has been ac- 
complished by the United Nations forces under the 
resolute and unselfish leadership of the United States, and 
by the heavy and gallant sacrifices of the Korean people 
themselves; and, third, with the establishment, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, of a free, united and demo- 
cratic Korea, rising from the tragedy and devastation of 
that unhappy land. 

Every one of these United Nations decisions was accepted 
by the vast majority of the members of that organization, in- 
cluding—we should not forget this—many who have often de- 
clared their intention of remaining outside what has been 
called the “cold war,” and whose foreign policies could not 
be remotely considered as aimed against the Communist 
powers. 

The Canadian Government has supported, and remains 
bound py, these United Nations decisions. Therefore, we 
cannot support any proposal which denies their validity, or 
which would equate at this conference the moral and political 
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status of the United Nations in respect of the Korean question 
with those governments which have broken the United Na- 
tions Charter by taking aggressive military action against the 
Republic of Korea. 

The leader of the Soviet delegation in his one-sided and 
unconvincing analysis of recent Asian history stated that the 
Western countries, and the United States in particular, were 
“incapable of understanding the historic changes that have 
taken place in the countries of Asia.” He added that, instead 
of trying to understand these changes, we were prepared to 
find “Communist intrigues” and “agents of the Kremlin” 
everywhere. 


RUSSIAN CHARGE: “WRONG” 


Leaving aside the fact that fear of “Communist intrigues” 
and of “agents of the Kremlin” is, for many free states, some- 
thing that has grown out of hard and unhappy experience, 
Mr. Molotov is completely wrong in his charge that we do not 
recognize the significance of what has taken place in Asia 
in recent years, in the march of the peoples of that great con- 
tinent to national freedom and greater human welfare. On the 
contrary, we do understand and fully accept the significance 
of these developments, and the fact that this march cannot 
and should not be reversed. 

Mr. Molotov also said in his speech, “We cannot conceal 
our warm sympathy with the movements of the peoples, in- 
cluding the peoples of Asia, for national freedom.” We can 
all echo that expression of sympathy while insisting, at the 
same time, that this freedom should be more real than that, 
to mention a few examples, of Lithuania or Bulgaria or the 
Mongolian People’s Republic; or, indeed, of those members 
of the United Nations who belong to a bloc so tightly con- 
trolled that no member in all the years of its existence has 
ever publicly disagreed with or voted against a proposal of 
the leader of that bloc. 

We, therefore, hope that all the Asian peoples in their for- 
ward march will secure for themselves, as India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, for instance, have already done, a better kind of na- 
tional freedom than that which is a mere facade to conceal 
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imperialist and aggressive domination by any power, whether 
Asian or European. 

The right to be free does not include the obligation to be 
Communist; and “Asia for the Asians” is not the same as— 
indeed is the opposite of—“Asian for the Cominform.” It 
would be no contribution either to Asian peace or prosperity, 
independence or dignity, if the Japanese East Asian Co- 
prosperity Sphere were exchanged for the Chinese East 
Asian Co-Communist Empire. 

In their speeches to this conference the leaders of the dele- 
gations of the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China have attacked the United States for a policy of ag- 
gressive imperialism in Asia, which, they allege, stands in 
the way of freedom for the Asian peoples. As the leader of 
the delegation of a country which is a neighbor of the most 
powerful state in the world, I can say with a conviction based 
on our national experience that the people of the United 
States are neither aggressive nor imperialist; and it is the 
people of the United States that freely elect their govern- 
ments. 

If, indeed, the United States did not respect the rights 
and interests of others, Canada would not today be an in- 
dependent power, but merely a satellite of her great neighbor. 
Her representatives would not be able, as they certainly are 
able, to speak their own minds and stand up for their own 
views in conferences of the nations, even if this means, as it 
has more than once meant, disagreeing with some aspects of 
the policy of the United States of America. 

I hope that the fact that we have on occasion so disagreed 
(indeed, we differ on the composition of the United Nations 
Korean Political Conference) will be taken as convincing 
evidence, not only of our own independence, but also of the 
respect which the United States has for smaller countries, 
and of the value which it attaches to co-operation and support 
based on free will, and not imposed from above. Our own 
experience of free partnership and co-operation shows the 
rest of the world how little it has to fear from this so-called 
“aggressive imperialism” of the United States. 

What kind of “aggressive imperialism” was it that brought 
about, after World War II, the quick and virtually complete 
dismantling by the United States, and the other Western 
Allies, of the greatest military machine in history in the hope 
that arms would now no longer be necessary for security? 

What kind of “aggressive imperialism” was it that caused 
the United States, at a time when it alone possessed atomic 
weapons, to agree that those weapons and the materials from 
which they were manufactured should be put under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and control of an international authority? 

It is also strange to the point of fantasy that, if the United 
States was following in Korea “colonial policies of imperial- 
ism,” as Mr. Chou En-lai described them, she should, in 1949, 
have withdrawn all of her armed forces from that country. 
And when United States troops returned to Korea, they did 
so under United Nations auspices to repel the aggression 
launched on the ROK from across the 38th parallel. 

Ignoring all this, and in support of his charges of imperialist 
aggression, the head of the Chinese Communist delegation 
brought up once again the old accusation that “in June, 1950, 
the United States launched its war of intervention against 
Korea.” 


RED CHINA’S CHARGE: “FALSE” 


This false charge has long since been disproved, not merely 
on the evidence produced by one government, but by the 
unanimous verdict of a United Nations Commission which, as 
has already been pointed out by the delegate of Australia, 
was on the spot in Korea, and which included among its seven 
members the representative of India. 
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These unfounded accusations and arguments about Ameri- 
can aggression against Korea are strikingly similar to those 
which came out of Moscow and Berlin in September, 1939, 
to prove that peace-loving Nazi Germany had been the in- 
nocent victim of aggression by Poland. 

No amount of distorted or false or manufactured evi- 
dence, however, can alter the truth. This is as true of June, 
1950, in Korea, as it was of September, 1939, in Berlin. 
Facts are facts, and they can be left to history to record 
and confirm. 

There was another observation of the leader of the Chi- 
nese Communist delegation which invites comment. He 
stated that all foreign military bases in Asia should be re- 
moved and foreign armed forces stationed in Asian coun- 
tries withdrawn. It would be interesting to know whether 


he includes in this sweeping generalization the Russians in 
Port Arthur. 

In his second statement, made yesterday, Mr. Chou En-lai 
brought up the question of prisoners of war. It is difficult to 
understand why, if he is sincere in his desire to press forward 
with a peaceful solution of the Korean problems. 
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Mr. Pearson: ‘‘False charges . . . have been leveled’’ 
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We all know of the efforts made last winter at Panmunjom, 
under the skillful and impartial administration of Indian rep- 
resentatives, and the direction of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, to give all prisoners the opportunity 
of making up their own minds whether to return to Com- 
munism or not. We know also that this question has now 
been settled—and to reopen it at this conference would serve 
no useful purpose. 

If the Geneva Convention is cited by the leader of the 
Chinese delegation, I would remind him of the thousands of 
South Korean prisoners who disappeared without a trace 
shortly after capture, of the failure to account for many 
United Nations prisoners, of the refusal to allow the Red 
Cross to visit them or to give information concerning them, of 
the cruel treatment and torturing interrogations to which 
many of them were subjected. 

Certainly, if this question were raised for discussion at 
this conference, there would be much to talk about. But the 
net result would be merely to delay—and possibly to prevent 
—the work we have come here to accomplish, namely, to 
bring peace and freedom to a united Korea. Any delegation 





—United Press 
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which introduces proposals for such a purpose, or which 
would have such a result, would bear a heavy responsibility 
indeed. 


REDS’ PLAN FOR KOREA 


While, Mr. Chairman, the questions I have been raising 
are all important, our primary concern at this conference is 
a peace settlement for Korea. On that subject the leader of 
the North Korean delegation has presented a number of pro- 
posals which have been endorsed by the delegations of the 
People’s Republic of China and the U.S.S.R. Those proposals 
have not, however, been adequately defined or explained. 
My delegation is not alone in its suspicion that they include 
words and phrases designed to camouflage a scheme which 
would bring to Korea the reverse of freedom and independ- 
ence. 

The first point concerns the methods of selection and oper- 
ation of the proposed All-Korean Commission. The question 
on this point which I had intended to ask was answered yes- 
terday by the leader of the delegation from North Korea. He 
said that his proposed All-Korean Commission must be simple 
in its organization and function in all matters, procedural 
and otherwise, by agreement on “both sides.” This resolves 
any ambiguity arising out of the scope of representation of 
North and South Korea, and over how decisions should be 
reached. It is now clear that even if North Korea had only 
10 representatives in a Commission of 100, they would have 
a veto over the activities and decisions of that Commission 
which is to be given such far-reaching responsibilities. We 
know from long and bitter experience what this means. It 
means that the All-Korean Commission would operate as the 
Communist members wished, or not at all. This device of 
“agreement on both sides,” irrespective of the number of mem- 
bers or the number of people represented, would make, if 
nothing else made, the All-Korean Commission completely 
unworkable, unfair and inacceptable; and that Commission 
seems to be a central and vital part of the North Korean pro- 
posals. 

There are one or two other questions about these proposals 
that occur to one. 

What is meant by “the largest democratic social organiza- 
tions in South and North Korea”? Does the word “democratic” 
exclude anti-Communist or non-Communist organizations? 

How should the representatives of these “democratic social 
organizations” be chosen for the All-Korean Commission, and 
would there be an equal number from North and South Korea? 

Does the phrase “terror groups” mean anti-Communist 
political parties? 

Furthermore, if no United Nations or other impartial in- 
ternational supervision of Korean elections to ensure that 
they will be free is permissible, as Mr. Nam II states. how 
can this freedom be guaranteed in districts where bitter ani- 
mosities make supervision quite impossible? 

If the Government of the Republic of Korea is really 
guilty, as charged yesterday by the Foreign Minister of 
the Demoratic People’s Republic of Korea, of tyrannical and 
savage repression of freedom in elections, how can he expect 
us to take seriously his proposal for elections which he says 
will be free because they will be conducted under arrange- 
ments which must be agreed to by the representatives of 
this Government which he so viciously attacks? Does Mr. 
Nam II really wish us to believe that representatives of North 
Korea feel that they can work amicably and constructively 
on the All-Korean Commission with the representatives of 
what he contemptuously calls the “Syngman Rhee clique”? 

It is clear, Mr. Chairman, that the most superficial exami- 
nation of the North Korean proposals, with its veto provisions 
for the All-Korean Commission, with its rejection of free elec- 
tions, guaranteed by impartial and effective outside inter- 
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national supervision, with the voters in North Korea, for 
instance, left to the tender mercies of the Communist govern- 
mental machinery in expressing their views, it is clear that 
such an examination of these proposals shows that they 
provide no hope for bringing about a free, united and demo- 
cratic Korea. 


U.N. PLAN: UNITED KOREA 


Such hope lies in the acceptance by this conference of the 
principles laid down by U.N. resolutions for the solution 
of this problem—principles accepted by the vast majority of 
the nations of the world. These provide for a union of all the 
Korean people, under a government chosen by those people. 

This united Korea will need some international guarantee 
against aggression. It will also require, and be entitled to, 
economic assistance from other countries to repair the cruel 
devastation and destruction of war. 

Along these lines, a solution can be found for the problem 
with which we are faced. 

The other day Mr. Molotov said, “Here we can listen to 
different points of view.” We must do more than listen to 
them. We must try to reconcile them, so that the armistice 
which now exists in Korea can be converted into an enduring 
and honorable peace. 

My delegation pledges 
purpose. 


its best endeavors to that high 


Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer 
briefly to the interesting and significant communication which 
we have received from the conference of Asian Prime Min- 
isters which has just met in Colombo. This represents an 
important and constructive effort by a group of free Asian 
states to assist in, and, I hope, take some responsibility for, 
the peaceful settlement of Asian problems in their part of 
the world. 

As the communication deals primarily with the question of 
Indo-China, I do not wish to make any detailed appraisal of 
the recommendations it contains. I would, however, like to 
call attention to the importance attached by these Asian 
leaders to the role of the United Nations in furthering the 
peaceful purposes of this conference, particularly in respect 
of Indo-China. 

If these peaceful purposes are not achieved by a just, honor- 
able and negotiated settlement, the consequences will be bad, 
and probably far-reaching. Failure here may well necessitate 
further collective consideration by those who, as a result of 
such failure, will feel increasingly threatened, of further ways 
and means to meet that threat. This, in its turn, may harden 
and make more dangerous the great and tragic division in 
the world which now exists. 

The reward for success at Geneva will be great in terms of 
peaceful progress, but the penalty of failure may be even 
greater in terms of increasing tensions and the risk of a war 
which would engulf and destroy us all. 





MR. EISENHOWER BACKS “’COLLECTIVE SECURITY” 


Following is the full text of a statement issued by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on May 5, 1954: 


With the return of the Secretary of State trom Geneva, 
there will of course be a series of conferences on foreign 
affairs both within the Executive Department and between 
the Secretary of State and bipartisan groups of the Congress. 
Because of these forthcoming conferences and the probability 
that the Secretary of State will himself have something to 
say, and because, also, of the delicate nature of the issues 
now pending before the Geneva Conference, I shall limit 
my comments on the Indo-China situation to a brief written 
statement. 

United States foreign policy has consistently supported 
the principles on which was founded the United Nations. A 
basic expression of this policy was the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion of 1948. The United States believes in assuring the peace 
and integrity of nations through collective action and, 
pursuance of the United Nations principle, has entered into 
regional security agreements with other nations. Examples 
are the Inter-American Agreement, the NATO Agreement, 
and a whole series of Pacts in the Pacific. These arrangements 
are invariably to assure the peaceful security of the contract- 
ing nations and to prevent likelihood of attack; they are not 
arrangements designed primarily for waging war. 

The Geneva Conference, now nine days old, has produced 
no surprises. The expressed fears of some have proved un- 
founded. 

It has not been a “five-power” 
Union tried to make it. 

It has not involved establishing express or implied diplo- 
matic recognition by the United States of the Chinese Com- 
munist aggressors. 

The Korean phase of the Conference has been organized. 
Here the Communists came up with a scheme for Korean 
unification which was a Chinese copy of the Soviet scheme 
for the unification of Germany. Under their proposal no 


conference as the Soviet 
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election measures could be taken without Communist con- 
sent, and there could be no impartial supervision of the elec- 
tion conditions or of the voting. 

This scheme was rejected for Germany. Secretary Dulles 
tells me that it is equally unacceptable to the Republic of 
Korea and United Nations members which took part in the 
Korean War under the United Nations Command now repre- 
sented at Geneva. 

The Indo-China phase of the Conference is in process of 
being organized and the issues have not yet been clarified. 
In this matter a large measure of initiative rests with the 
Governments of France, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, which 
are the countries most directly concerned. 

Meanwhile plans are proceeding for the realization of a 
Southeast Asia security arrangement. This was publicly sug- 
gested by Secretary Dulles in his address of March 29th. 
Of course, our principal allies were advised in advance. 
This proposal of the Secretary of State was not a new one: 
it was merely reaffirmation of the principles that have con- 
sistently guided our post-war foreign policy and a reminder 
to interested Asian friends that the United States was pre- 
pared to join with others in the application of these principles 
to the threatened area. Most of the free nations of the area 
and others directly concerned have shown affirmative interest, 
and conversations are actively proceeding. 

Obviously, it was never expected that this collective se- 
curity arrangement would spring into existence overnight. 
There are too many important problems to be resolved. But 
there is a general sense of urgency. The fact that such an 
organization is in process of formation could have an im- 
portant bearing upon what happens at Geneva during the 
Indo-China phase of the Conference. 

The countries of the area are now thinking in con- 
structive terms, which include the indispensable concept 
of collective security. Progress in this matter has been 
considerable and I am convinced that further progress will 
continue to be made. 
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ANOTHER WAR SOON? 


ARAB SECTOR, Jerusalem—Israelis 
and Arabs are edging toward war again 
in this ancient Holy Land, and neither 
side seems able to prevent it. 

Along the five-year-old truce line be- 
tween Israel and Jordan, tension has 
been building up all year, The tempo of 
actual fighting on the border has been 
increasing ever since March 16, when 11 
Israelis were killed and four wounded 
by marauders in what is now called the 
“Scorpion Pass massacre.” 

Night after night along the truce line, 
shooting can be heard between Israeli and 
Jordanian patrols. In a recent two-week 
period Jordan complained to the United 
Nations armistice commission that Israeli 
patrols had crossed the armistice line 
and opened fire 34 times. On a number 
of occasions Arabs have slipped into 
Israel and committed what appeared to 
be acts of direct terrorism. 

An incident typical of the border 
skirmishes occurred the other night at 
the tiny village of Kirbet Dair, a cluster 
of half a dozen huts perched atop a hill. 
The narrow valley below is an Israeli 
farm settlement. The border line is 
marked by a pile of rocks between Kirbet 
Dair and the floor of the valley. 


An Arab Legion corporal describes 
what happened: 

“At 7:30 last night we saw some peo- 
ple moving down there in the valley, may- 
be half a mile inside our boundary. Three 
hours later, when it was dark, they opened 
fire with rifles and automatic weapons. 
We fired back. This went on for 10 or 15 
minutes. Then they went away.” 

That sort of thing happens somewhere 
along the truce line almost every night. 
Often nobody is hurt, but the ten- 
sion makes life in the border villages a 
nerve-racking existence, 

Fields cut off. A trip along the armi- 
stice line makes it clear what causes 
many of the border clashes. The line is 
not always clearly marked. It was drawn 
on a map with little regard for local 
conditions. In one place it goes down the 
center of a village mau street—splitting 
the community between Jordan and 
Israel. In a number of cases the border 
actually isolates villagers from their fields. 

Infiltration by Arabs into Israel has 
been a recurrent problem ever since the 
truce line was drawn in 1949. Arab farm- 
ers for years have sneaked across the bor- 
der to cultivate fields, harvest crops and 

(Continued on page 86) 





ISRAELI POLICE WITH ARAB PRISONERS 
... the makings of ‘‘war by accident’’? 
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. . . U.N. armistice unit 
swamped with complaints 


try to recover property left behind when 
the line was’ fixed. These border crossings 
often lead to violence. In one recent case 
two Arabs, who had slipped into Israel 
on a hunting expedition, shot two police- 
men.-In another case a hand grenade 
was tossed through a house window, 
killing a mother and her child. 

Until a few months ago such incidents 
were handled by local Arab and Israeli 
police on the spot. But lately both 
sides insist on carrying practically every 
complaint to the U. N. armistice commis- 
sion, which is swamped with scores of 
border violations. Last September Israel 
filed only six complaints and Jordan 
seven. But in one month this year Israel 
filed 123 and Jordan 72. 

Troops fight now. Obviously, the sit- 
uation is growing more touchy all along 
the line that is supposed to keep the 
peace in the Holy Land. For the first 
time since the truce was concluded, there 
have been brushes between units of the 
Israeli Army and Jordan’s Arab Legion. 
This changes the whole nature of the 
border war. No one here in Jerusalem 
would be surprised if a pitched battle 
broke out any night now. 

Things like this happen: 

Recently Israeli troops attacked at the 
border village of Nahalin. Within 15 
minutes an Arab Legion unit sped toward 
the scene. A reconnaissance party racing 
ahead of the main body of troops was 
blown up by a land mine. A Legion 
soldier was killed, an officer wounded. 

Expert observers say the raid on Na- 
halin was in retaliation for the Arab- 
staged “Scorpion Pass massacre” of a few 
days earlier. Such incidents are becoming 
ever more frequent. U.N. officials super- 
vising the armistice feel the situation has 
become so tense that a minor border inci- 
dent might explode into a full-scale bat- 
tle that would lead to a “war by acci- 
dent” in the Middle East. 

You hear more and more talk of war. 
An Israeli officer remarked the other day: 
“The only language the Arabs under- 
stand is force.” And Arabs speak of a 
“second round” in the war against Israel 
as soon as Arab forces are stronger. 

Meanwhile, the border grows hotter 
—and more deadly. Some quarters tend 
to regard the repeated clashes as in- 
significant, local products of temper and 
nerves. But you get an idea of the true 
situation from such isolated bits of news 
as the case of a neutral officer on the 
U.N. truce team. Here a long time, he 
suddenly has decided to send his wife 
back home—“just in case.” 
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SAIGON 


N OFFICIAL “victory” plan for Indo- 

China bears the name of Gen. Henri 
E. Navarre, an elegant and _ taciturn 
French Army man. The U. S. has backed 
his plan and backed it with nearly a 
billion dollars a year. Now Dienbienphu 
has fallen, and the plan is collapsing. 
Crisis efforts to save Indo-China from 
the Communists are traceable to these 
events. 

Simultaneously, General Navarre has 
become the target of some rather out- 
raged criticism by American military 
men. The latter find his tactics hard to 
justify. They think it inexcusable 
that the General established at 
Dienbienphu a garrison that could 
be supplied and reinforced only, 
and inadequately, by “air lift.” An 
official appraisal has been submit- 
ted to the Pentagon. 

To the dissatisfaction of the mili- 
tary, there must be added a grow- 
ing public astonishment in the U. S. 
that, with large forces available, 
and regardless of difficulties, a 
sterner effort was not made to re- 
lieve the Dienbienphu garrison. 
There have been occasional sieges 
in American history, from the 
Alamo to Corregidor. But siege 
fighting and defensive warfare are 
no part of the American tradition. 

Man with a plan. General 
Navarre, 55, small, lithe and un- 
smiling, went to Indo-China to 
command all French Union forces 
almost exactly a year ago. There 
he inherited an inconclusive seven- 
year-old war fought mostly on the 
defensive. One of his predecessors 
had died, another had been re- 
moved. General Navarre took over 
from that point. 
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A Campaign Falters 
—And Pentagon Asks Why 


With Dienbienphu fallen, American military men 
are blaming Gen. Henri Navarre, French command- 
er in Indo-China, for blunders, poorly planned tac- 
tics that led to Geneva and the present crisis. 


The General shook up his high com- 
mand immediately and_ sternly. In 
American-made planes he traveled the 
length and breadth of Indo-China, look- 
ing into the military situation, appraising 
the condition of his troops. Then he re- 
turned to Paris to report and present a 
plan for eventual victory. 

The Navarre plan acknowledged at 
the outset that little could be done at 
once to quell the Communist guerrillas. 
That would take time and a build-up. 
There must be a bigger flow of supplies 
from the U.S. and more troops from 
France. A large native army must be 
raised and imbued with a will to fight. 


DEFENDER AT DIENBIENPHU 
... after a gallant stand—defeat 


o 


ee Military Failure? 


—United Press 


And France must give a greater degree 
of freedom to the Indo-Chinese states. 

If these things were done, General 
Navarre thought, Indo-China could be 
pacified, very largely, by May, 1955. 
Moving northward, French troops would 
take area after area, leaving native troops 
in control. By the beginning of the mon- 
soon season and the end of the fighting 
in 1955, it was expected that the Com- 
munists would be reduced to scattered 
bands to be mopped up later by the 
Indo-Chinese troops. 

As things have worked out: The con- 
tribution of the U.S. has been greater 
than planned. France, hobbled by inde- 
cision at Paris, has sent far fewer 
additional troops than General Na- 
varre requested. Recruitment and 
training of native forces has pro- 
ceeded steadily—but unsatisfacto- 
rily. Defections have been numer- 
ous. Areas have been pacified, only 
to be infiltrated later by the 
ever-present Communist guerrillas. 
France has promised greater free- 
dom but not enough to satisfy large 
elements in Vietnam. 

By this time, General Navarre 
had expected to be well on the of- 
fensive, with mobile forces, regi- 
mental combat teams, operating to 
push the guerrillas northward. But 
the strength of these forces has 
fallen below the General's expec- 
tations. From time to time, guerrilla 
attacks have forced these units to 
take the defensive. And there is 
the Dienbienphu defeat. 

The charges. The Pentagon is 
studying a bristling appraisal of the 
Dienbienphu operation, submitted 
by U.S. military observers in the 
Far East. The latter charge General 
Navarre with numerous mistakes. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Man, The News 





. . » Meaning of Dienbienphu—mainly symbolic 


They assert that he recklessly disre- 
garded the advice of associates experi- 
enced in the Indo-Chinese war and es- 
tablished the faraway stronghold in the 
heart of enemy-held country. If it was 
done for psychological purposes, the loss 
of the fortress, by the same token, will 
be equally damaging psychologically. 

The very location of Dienbienphu, on 
a plain surrounded by high and unheld 
hills, was a virtual invitation to the Com- 
munists to attack. The charges say, too, 
that General Navarre underestimated the 
capabilities of Communist artillery and 
antiaircraft power and overestimated the 
possibility of tactical assistance, supply 
and reinforcement by his own. air 
strength. 

Dienbienphu, in the judgment of U.S. 
experts, was altogether unnecessary. Its 
capture has meant the loss of thousands 
of experienced fighters, paratroopers, men 
from the French Foreign Legion. As an 
offset, it is noted, of course, that the 
battle has resulted in the death of many 
thousands of Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas. 

_From a coldly military point of view, 
it is held, too, that the loss of Dienbien- 
phu is of no great importance. But the 
drawn-out fight there, the fighting spirit 
of men at bay, dramatized the conflict 
out of all proportion to its military sig- 
nificance, with a dismaying effect on 
public opinion in France and in South- 
eastern Asia. 

There are other dissatisfactions about 
General Navarre. U.S. leaders have sug- 
gested that Americans could be helpful 
in training native troops, giving them a 
zest for battle. The U.S., after all, was 
highly successful in organizing native 
armies in the Philippines, Greece and 
Korea. But, somewhat loftily, General 
Navarre dismissed the suggestion as “un- 
thinkable.”. And he has applied the 
same word to proposals that U.S. mili- 
tary men help plan his military opera- 
tions. 

A general's training. So U.S. offi- 
cials, criticizing General Navarre as a 
soldier and feeling somewhat rebuffed by 
his icy personality, have been inquiring 
into his equipment for the command that 
he holds. They find that he is a veteran of 
two world wars and numerous colonial 
campaigns, a tough soldier of cultivated 
tastes who can be as impervious to per- 
sonal danger as to U.S. suggestions. 

The General was born and reared in 
Southwestern France. At the age of 18, 
in 1916, he joined the infantry. A year 
later he was sent to St. Cyr, the “West 
Point” of France. But he was back on the 
battlefield before World War I ended, 
and won a commission in the last big 
Allied push of 1918. 
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Between wars he saw service in the 
colonies and attended French Army 
schools. The young officer became a 
student of Germany—its language, cul- 
ture and military propensities and tac- 
tics. As a result he had attained high 
position in the French Army intelligence 
service by the time of World War II. 
When France was overrun he withdrew 
with French forces to Africa, but quickly 
and secretly returned to join the Re- 
sistance. 

Back in France, Navarre helped or- 
ganize and direct the underground’s in- 
telligence service. When Allied forces 
invaded Southern France, Navarre joined 
them, was made a colonel, and fought 
through to the liberation of the Rhone 
Valley. Since the war he has held a va- 
riety of posts. 

Plan’s future. General Navarre’s 
strength, his warmaking power in Indo- 
China are not to be measured by the 
fall of Dienbienphu, say military ex- 
perts. The General, in fact, is com- 
monly estimated still to have a force 
sufficient to crush the Viet Minh ulti- 
mately—barring entry of Red Chinese 
troops. 

Whether he will be permitted to use 
this force, and how he would use it, are 
questions raised by many. The Navarre 
plan has fallen short of expectations. As 
a result, the fighting, as in Korea, may 
end inconclusively in negotiation. But 
people at the Pentagon are wondering 
whether—if the war continues—much 


can be accomplished without a change 
from “Maginot Line thinking,” a_ firm 
shift to the offensive. 
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AT BATTLES END, ALONE _ 
France's General de Castries 
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How to win a lady fair 


Turning Mrs. Consumer’s charming head is a tough assignment. She’s getting 
very choosy . . . now looks longer at styling, quality, and price before she buys. 
This is going to make or break some manufacturers. Maybe you. 


Take pressed metal parts for your products, for instance. Design and styling that 
sell depend heavily on the performance of key production tools like the big press 
or the big brake. What you can or can’t do with them spells product acceptance 
and profit... or else. 


Why should you keep paying, through lost sales and hidden costs, for machines 
you already own? In terms of time and money, you can profit by. buying 
specialized new forming equipment periodically. You get wider flexibility in 
styling and in the types of metals you can form. Specially adapted presses mean 
higher uniform quality and fewer rejects. Better automatic controls save time 
and labor, increase safety. Maintenance costs are lower and shutdowns reduced. 
Ask your builders to show you the savings possible with modern equipment 
designed for your job. They can help sharpen your competitive edge. 




















Or, if you want the names of those best qualified to 
serve you, Outline your problem to us. From 144 
years’ experience as a materials supplier, Lukens 
knows competent builders of production tools. 
Address: Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel 
Company, 670 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 





Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 














MY COUNTRY, 


and fulfilled a dream/of freedom . 


DIVISIONS: 





Woods and templed hills . . . vast forests ... great plains ... and rivers of gold... 


And today’s Pilgrim... 


here our forefathers fought for their pioneer place in the sun 


. . for this, indeed, was the beloved land of our Pilgrim's pride. 


endowed with 


ambition and ability . .. may plan for tomorrow, with confidence in 


the stability of our gracious way of life. 







This is America ... Let's preserve it! 


Character is the vital measure of a nation's strength and stability .. . and as with 
the state, so it is with those who contribute to its maintenance and safety. > By 
1927 American aviation had begun to fulfill the promise of its ultimate stature in 
defense, transportation and business utility. » Air Associates, comprised of re- 
search and development, manufacturing and marketing was founded in answer 
to those needs. » Today, the character of our organization is the motivating 


force which makes available the finest aviation products the world has ever known. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


GENEVA. ee «COLOMBO. ee erARIS. eee 





>> To understand what American diplomats are up to in Geneva..... 

Their main job is to pave the way for a Southeast Asia defense pact, now 
that Dienbienphu has fallen. This job is to go ahead whether or not the French 
and the Communists come up with a cease-fire in Indo-China. 





>> Actually, staff officers of the U.S., Britain, France, Australia and New 
Zealand have been working together for more than a year on this problem. 

If the Indo-Chinese war continues, the Allied planners will have to figure 
what Allied force to throw into Indo-China. If there's a truce, the problem 
will be to police the area while hurrying defenses for the rest of Southeast Asia. 

In either case a defense pact for Southeast Asia will be worked out. 








>> In Geneva, American officials are adding up allies for Asia's defense. 

Britain, when the chips are down, will join the U.S. in a pact to defend 
Southeast Asia. Britain has a big stake in Malaya and has long hoped that the 
U.S. would share in its defense. Moreover, a big chunk of the Commonwealth is in 
Asia--Ceylon, India, Pakistan--and in the path of Communist aggression. 

British refusal to act in Indo-China is temporary. Diplomats at Geneva un- 
derstand this refusal and are not particularly disturbed by it. 

The British are cautious. Before moving, they want to see what the French 
do at Geneva. The British also see a chance, with careful diplomacy, to enlist 
Asian neutrals like Burma and Ceylon in this defense pact. 

Prime Minister Churchill is a factor, too. He wants no bold, tough move in 
Southeast Asia just now to interfere with his role of global peacemaker. 

But sooner or later Britain will join the U.S. in an Asian pact. 











>> You can add Australia and New Zealand to this Southeast Asia defense plan. 
Already allied with the U.S. in the Pacific, they see the threat in Asia. 
South Korea and Formosa, however, may not be asked to join. South Korea has 
its hands full at home. Inclusion of the Nationalist Chinese on Formosa would 
Slam the door against Asian nations that have recognized Communist China. 








>> Best news U.S. diplomats have had about Asia in a long time comes out of 
Colombo, in Ceylon. There, after South Asian premiers got through talking..... 
Asia's neutral bloc showed clear signs of falling apart. 
Neutrality no longer looks to them like a defense against Communist China. 
Prime Minister Nehru, it developed, is not able to crack the whip over 
nations outside India. His anti-U.S., pro-Communist line has struck a snag. 
Here is an inside report of what actually took place at Colombo: 








(over) 





WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Nehru went to Colombo to win endorsement of a peace plan for Indo-China 
that followed the Communist line almost to the letter. 

Pakistan opposed Nehru and his plan from start to finish. As the U.S. now 
knows, Pakistan has long opposed Communists, rejected Nehru's leadership, 
accepted U.S. arms aid and wanted the world to know where it stands. 

The surprise, to American diplomats, was to learn that Burma and Ceylon also 





opposed and blocked Nehru's pro-Communist ideas at Colombo. 


>> Nehru, before Colombo, tended to assume the role of protector and guide for 
India's neighbor, Burma. At Colombo, the Burmese put Nehru in his place. They 
blocked Nehru on point after point, arguing that Asians could no longer ignore 
the danger of Communist colonialism. Having fought the Communists at home, the 








Burmese want no Communist invasion from China, to the north. 
Ceylon, which in the past has freely sold rubber to Communist China, also 
took an anti-Communist position alongside Burma and in opposition to Nehru. 
Even the Indonesians, timid about opposing Communists, were impressed by 
this revolt by their fellow Asians against Nehru's leadership. 





>> As a result, U.S. diplomats see reason for hope about Asia. 
Asia's neutrals are finally waking up to the danger on their doorsteps. 
A Southeast Asia defense pact may seem a sensible idea to the people who 
live in the area. Their "neutrality" may favor the U.S., for a change. 








Ceylon, despite objections by local Communists, now permits U.S. planes run- 
ning the "air lift" to Indo-China to stop in Ceylon. As Ceylon's Prime Minister 
puts it, he refuses "to stand neutral for the benefit of the wrong party." 

Burma, in particular, is important at the moment. Its riches in rice and 
minerals are an obvious prize for the Communists. It has common frontiers with 
both Indo-China and Communist China. There are reports that Communist China has 
massed troops near the border. Burma, thus, could logically be next on the 
Communist timetable. If so, Burma's changed attitude will be important. 

Even Nehru may have to change his tune. As U.S. diplomats see it, Burma and 
Ceylon have already given him a jolt. His hopes of playing a top role in South 
Asia may vanish unless he shifts quickly to an anti-Communist position. 


>> In Geneva, Allied diplomats don't expect an Asian defense pact overnight. 
All the diplomats now ask is agreement on the need for defense in Asia. 

A warning to the Communists is the idea at this point. This warning is to 
advise the Communists that a short-term victory in Indo-China can unite Asia's 
neutrals with the West and end in a long-term defeat for world Communism. 

Hitler's fate is being recalled. Hitler won at Munich, the Communists are 
reminded, but lost rather permanently in the world war that followed. 








>> In Paris, the mood is one of gloom. 

The French are saddened and angry about the fall of Dienbienphu. They're 
sad at the loss of life and the blow to French prestige. They're angry at the 
Allies, and inclined to blame them rather than themselves for Dienbienphu. And 
they are bitter at the Laniel Government, which ordered Dienbienphu's defense. 

The big question now is whether the loss of Dienbienphu will stir France to 
fight harder in Indo-China, or merely quicken its desire to end the war. 

Communist prestige in Indo-China, it's clear, is now greater than ever. 
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You’re living in the period of the great 
American exodus—from the cities to 
suburban living. In the 12 largest metro- 

politan areas of the United States, 72% 

of their growth during the last decade was 

in the suburbs. 

This change in the pattern of our liv- 
ing would not be possible without 
another great change that has taken 
place in the pattern of commercial 
transportation. Those suburban areas 
depend upon trucks primarily for 


| 


} 
; 


everything but personal transport. 


Food, household furnishings, gasoline 


/ and all the other necessities of life flow into 
the suburbs by truck. In fact today 77% 
of all the nation’s commerce is hauled all 
or part of the way by truck. 


The businessman, the farmer and the 
city dweller realize how essential trucks 
are to them. Next time you see kids 
whooping it up in the fresh air of a 

suburb, think how essential trucks are 

to them, too. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 
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American 
Trucking 
Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C, 
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WHY UNIONS AREN'T STRIKING 


It’s Harder to Win, Jobs Are Less Secure 


This is to be a rather quiet 
strike year, as things look now. 
These reasons are cited: 
Workers are not in the mood 
to strike when jobs are scarce. 
Union leaders can’t count on 
help from the White House after 
negotiations break down. 
Employers aren‘t as reluctant 
to shut down as they were when 
orders were easier to get. 


With four months already gone, 
there is every reason to believe that 
1954 will be a year of few big strikes. 

The record, up to now, points that 
way. Fewer man-days of work were lost 
in the first quarter of this year, as a 
result of strikes, than in any similar 
period since World War II. What is 
ahead is less certain, but signs point to 
a rather stable year of labor-employer 
relations. 

Those who make a business of reading 
these signs find this prospect closely re- 
lated to business trends and the result- 
ing attitudes of unions and employers. 
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AS UNEMPLOYMENT LINES GROW ... 
... the picket lines grow scarcer 


What is shown is this: 

Workers are reluctant to strike in a 
period when jobs are not too plentiful. 
Replacements for strikers often are easy 
to find. 

Many workers, too, are on short work 
weeks. That's a stabilizing factor because 
those workers whose incomes already are 
cut down can’t afford to take the further 
loss that goes with striking. 

The political climate is a drawback to 


striking. Union leaders cannot count on 
White House support, and Republican 
Congresses have a habit of looking 
around for ways to tighten the labor laws 
when there is a rash of major strikes. 

Business conditions make it harder for 
unions to win strikes. Employers hold out 
longer against wage demands. If sales are 
slow, a company may prefer to let the 
union close down the place for a while. 
A prolonged strike means heavy wage 
losses for the workers. 

For these and other reasons, Govern- 
ment experts report, union leaders lately 
have called off a number of strikes at the 
last minute. When an employer refuses 
to accept a union’s demands, under 
threat of a walkout, the union often post- 
pones its strike indefinitely. 

Man-days lost from strikes totaled 
8,050,000 in the first three months of 
this year, lowest for the first quarter 
since World War II. Losses of 3,720,000 
man-days for the first quarter of 1953 
also were lower than those of earlier 
postwar years. For 1952, the first-quarter 
figure was 4,320,000 and for 1946 it 
was more than 56 million. 

The chart on this page shows how the 
strike trend has been running since 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Here’s how *AUTOMATION 


speeds all figuring work... 
makes Monro-Matic the most 
economical automatic calculator! 


Here is an entirely new, an incredibly simple controls itself—automatically! Try the Monro- 
concept of figuring control. To operate the Matic with exclusive automation a week or so 
Monro- Matic requires no more skill than— on your own figure work, in your own office— 

1 feed it figures... 2 push buttons. on us. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
That’s all. Anyone can do it. The Monro-Matic Inc., Orange, N. J. Sales and service everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








[aide Ctoff... 


ON MEILINK SAFES 


Inside this Meilink B label safe you see 

a certain combination of drawers, 

shelves and open space. Such a combination 
might or might not suit you. But-one 

can be-“‘tailor-made” to-your needs for 

it is a Meilink specialty to provide an 
almost unlimited variety of interior arrange- 
ments. Your Meilink dealer will help 

you. Look in the Yellow Pages or write 
Meilink Steel Safe Company, 

1672 Oakwood Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


with MsuawS ci for keeps 
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Service 
as you like it 
for business and fun 


worets “fMayfair 
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. . . Union war chests are 
reduced by unemployment 


World War II. In recent months, relative- 
ly little time has been lost in strikes. The 
outlook, as Government experts view it, 
is for continuation of this trend. Some 
increase in strikes usually comes in the 
late spring and summer, and the experts 
foresee a rise this year, too. However, as 
of now, they see no signs of any large- 
scale strike warfare for the balance of the 
year. They see nothing to compare with 
the losses of 1952 and 1946. 

Unemployment is cited by experts 
in Government and industry as one 
reason for the present unpopularity of 
strikes among workers. These workers, 
fearful of being laid off themselves, 
prefer to hang on to their jobs as long 
as they can. Also, they realize that, 
with unemployed workers available, em- 
ployers often can get strikebreakers to 
take jobs if workers walk out. 

Then, too, it is explained, the shorten- 
ing of the work week in many industries 
is making union members more cautious 
about voting for strikes. Few workers 
are getting overtime, now, and many are 
on a 30-hour week, or less. In some areas, 
a worker is on the job only every other 
week. Pay checks are too small to build 
up a reserve for the worker's family, to 
tide it over a strike. 

Union war chests also are reduced be- 
cause of unemployment in the industry. 
When hundreds of thousands of workers 
in an industry are laid off, the union in 
that field suffers a big loss of income, 
since unemployed workers are not re- 
quired to keep up their monthly dues. 
This depletes the union’s treasury, and a 
big strike can be a drain on the union 
resources. 

Depressed business conditions can af- 
fect strikes, experts say, since employers 
are more likely to hold out against wage 
demands when sales are declining. 

The White House aftitude ot keeping 
as far away as possible from strike 
negotiations is cited as an important 
deterrent. 

Congress also tends to put the damper 
on union strike plans. The Senate’s action 
last week in sending Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments back to committee was considered 
to be a victory for the unions. Labor lead- 
ers, however, recognize that restrictive 
measures still could be enacted by Con- 
gress if a wave of major strikes should 
take place. The House probably will not 
move on a labor bill in view of the Sen- 
ate action, but many members in the 
House are prepared to vote for restric- 
tions on unions in the event that major 
labor disturbances occur. Union leaders 
will keep that in mind. 

(Continued on page 97) 





Someone said: 


“You are silly to continue in- 
dustrial advertising.—Business has 
pulled in its horns .. . There is no 


expansion!” 


We said: 


“That sounds silly to us. 


“We know 
that hundreds of 
business executives 

—right now— 


have their eyes on 


JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


“Because Jacksonville is the 
only city from which they can 
serve the RICH, GROWING 
FLORIDA MARKET and still re- 
main competitive in the balance 
of the Southeast.” 


LOOK Ahead 
LOOK South 


JACKSONVILLE 


Get ready now for the coming 
developments in the nation’s fast- 
est growing market. Let us make 
a special analysis of how JACK- 
SONVILLE will help you domi- 
nate the Southeast. 


ELECTRIC & WATER UTILITIES 
City of Jacksonville, Florida 
WIRE—PHONE—WRITE 


The Committee of One Hundred 
JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


227-A West Forsyth Street Phone 3-6161 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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. . . Steel strike is not 
expected this year 


This year’s congressional elections also 
are a factor in union plans. One official 
close to the labor scene said that unions 
have found through experience that a 
strike costs them votes in a political cam- 
paign. If a union is out on strike in a 
community, voters are more likely to 
turn on the union-backed candidate for 
office, under this theory. 

Despite these reasons for not striking, 
unions in some cases will be willing to 
take the chance, and some strikes will 
be called. 

Coal strikes, for example, broke out 
last week as John L. Lewis turned his 
attention to a few operators who tried to 
go on a nonunion basis. Roving bands of 
pickets representing the United Mine 
Workers appeared at scattered mines in 
Pennsylvania after the operators had 
canceled contracts with the Lewis union. 
Miners willing to go to work without a 
contract were stopped by pickets in 
some instances. 

Mr. Lewis, however, has been in no 
hurry to negotiate a new contract with 
the coal operators. The agreement could 
have been terminated as early as last 
October, but he did not file the required 
notice. Under terms of the industry-wide 
contract, wages and other provisions will 
continue in effect until notice is filed by 
one side or the other. Mr. Lewis con- 
tends that individual operators or small 
groups of operators cannot terminate the 
contract, since it was signed by associa- 
tions of operators. 

Depressed conditions in the industry 
have been responsible for Mr. Lewis’s 
reluctance to open his contract. Many 
miners are working only part time, and 
operators contend that they could not 
afford a pay raise. Many of them want 
to negotiate on a pay cut, instead. 

Pay cuts also were the issue that 
prompted a strike of CIO Textile Workers 
at plants of American Woolen Company 
on April 26. The company proposed a 
wage cut of 21.5 cents an hour. 

Steel-wage talks between the CIO 
Steelworkers and United States Steel 
Corporation are scheduled to start on 
May 18. Negotiations there could set a 
pattern for the entire industry. Govern- 
ment labor authorities do not expect a 
steel strike this year. The contracts with 
steel firms expire June 30. 

Agreements with auto manufacturers 
run for another year, with an annual raise 
of 5 cents an hour coming due late this 
month. Cost-of-living adjustments are 
made every three months. 

Electrical-appliance firms are negoti- 
ating with unions in that industry. The 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Convincing economic facts point to Florida 
as the logical location for new manufacturing 
plants, branch plants and southern district 
headquarters. 

People—the base of any market—have poured 
into Florida at the rate of 497,000 since the 1950 
census, an increase of 17.9%*. Florida’s increase 
in disposable income in 1953 was the second 
highest in the nation, up 12.3%** over 1952. 
Florida’s 5,000,000 annual visitors provide a 
sizable market in themselves. 

Florida’s tax climate is more than twice as 
friendly to business and industry as the average 
of all other states. 

Man power is plentiful and willing. Florida 
possesses a great pool of skills among its semi- 
retired citizens. 


market on the march / 


You pay no state income tax, no state ad 
valorem or inheritance taxes, and Florida has 
no general obligation bonded indebtedness. 

In Florida’s golden climate, so delightful for 
living and playing, plant construction and main- 
tenance costs are low. 

Manufacturers serving other southeastern 
markets and Latin America find Florida’s bulls-eye 
location and exceptionally good land, air and 
water transportation facilities most advantageous. 

Florida offers unusual opportunities in food 
processing, light metal fabrication, plastics, 
electronics, pharmaceuticals, synthetics and 
certain types of textiles. 

For information about Florida’s opportunities 
for you, write State of Florida, Ecduasriel 
Development Division, 3302J Caldwell Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida, giving details concerning 
your needs. 





*U.S. Department of Commerce 
**Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


Plan National sales conventions, sales confer- 
ences, and state and regional meetings for Florida. 
Exceptional facilities for any .type of meeting. Get 
double value...successful meetings in delightful 
surroundings plus colorful recreational activities. 








The Governor of Florida and his 
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you save money 

because it lives up 

to its long-life — 
reputation 


“economize with 
longer-lasting 


as 
WROUGHT 
IRON 
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WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











Bring your billboard indoors 
where people stop 


Here’s just one example of an “indoor bill- 
board” delivering maximum year-round sell- 
ing impressions for your product or service. 
Money can’t buy the space it occupies. 


No other advertising medium can get such 
preferred cost-free wall space where people 
work, play, shop, eat or make buying deci- 
sions. No other medium can carry your 
sales message so directly to your prospects. 
Your Shaw-Barton representative can help 
you plan an “indoor billboard” calendar pro- 
gram designed to step-up sales for you. Invite 
him in when he calls, or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. . . Textile workers spur drive for more pay, less work 


CIO Electrical Workers began a strike 
against Philco Corporation on May 3. 
Various other big unions, such as those 
in the rubber, telephone and meat-pack- 
ing industries, are in negotiations or 
about to start. Any of them could call 
a strike, but the odds now seem to be 
against any wave of big walkouts. 





Slowdowns Hit 
By Labor Board 


Employers now are assured of Gov- 
ernment protection against unions that 
try slowdown strikes and other harassing 
tactics during contract negotiations. The 
National Labor Relations Board, in a 
major decision, rules that such tactics 
are illegal, can bring a crackdown from 
the NLRB. 

The decision holds that the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act by bargaining in bad faith at a time 
when the union was negotiating a new 
contract with a Chicago firm. 

Tactics that NLRB listed as proof of 
bad-faith bargaining included: Union 
orders for a slowing down of work opera- 
tions; orders to take a 15-minute rest 
period instead of the 10 minutes allowed 
by management; quickie strikes by part 
of the work crew; orders calling out on 
strike an entire shift of workers for a 
few hours. 

Other union moves condemned by the 
NLRB include orders to union members 
against working overtime and a sec- 
ondary boycott arranged at another plant. 
The latter incident involved union or- 
ders not to work on materials trans- 
ferred to another shop from the company 
where the dispute was under way. 
NLRB also objected to union threats to 
punish workers who accepted overtime 
assignments. 





Unions Asking 
Shorter Week 


The campaign for a shorter work week 
is on again. Union officials are demand- 
ing a 35-hour week with 40 hours’ pay. 
Employers in various industries are going 
to hear more about this issue in the next 
few months. 

The new drive, prompted by layoffs in 
the industries concerned, is being aimed 
at employers rather than Congress,: for 
the most part. Employers are being urged 
to reduce their work schedules while 


giving pay raises to make up for the 
time lost. Take-home pay would be kept 
the same under this plan. 

Before World War II, when unions 
began agitation for a short work week. 
they proposed that Congress pass a law 
forcing industry to cut hours to 30 per 
week, while making up for the loss of 
10 hours by raising wage rates. In the 
current drive, the CIO Textile Workers 
is talking of congressional action, but 
along slightly different lines. 

In textiles, the CIO union wants a 
35-hour schedule of work at the same 
pay received for 40 hours. Its proposal 
calls for a special law, applying to tex- 
tiles. It wants Congress to set up an 
agency to enforce the 35-hour rule in the 





- &WR Photo 
END OF A WORKING WEEK 
Will it come earlier? 


industry. The agency would be headed 
by representatives of the public as well 
as of textile employers and unions. 

Meat-packing firms are to get the 
demand for a shorter week in a different 
form. The CIO Packinghouse Workers 
Union wants employers to raise pay 
while cutting hours. 

Bakeries in New York City were hit 
by a strike of the AFL Bakers Union on 
the issue of shortening the work sched- 
ules. The union here wants a_ work 
week of 37% hours in place of the present 
40-hour schedule, without any reduction 
in take-home pay. 

Those are examples of what employers 
can expect in other industries where 
jobs are a problem. Union leaders often 
will be put under heavy pressure from 
their members to get some concessions 
out of management. 
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most powerful combination of chemical additives ever put 
into any gasoline to correct engine troubles...PLUS 


TOP OCTANE 


for greatest knock-free power! 





ow — New Mobilgas SPECIAL’S 
N exclusive combination of chem- 
ical additives—teamed with top 
octane—brings new power-saving 
and mileage-saving benefits for you: 


Increases power up to 25%, 
boosts gas mileage, too. 
Checks pre-ignition ping—a major 
cause of power waste and engine 
damage. Mobil Power Compound’s 
amazing chemical additive, RT 125, 
quells and controls glowing particles 
responsible for this common trouble. 


Corrects spark plug misfiring due to 
injurious combustion deposits. Mobil 
Power Compound gives new positive 
control of such deposits— increases 
power and spark plug hfe. 


Controls stalling due to icing of the 


Theres a Tane-up 


in Every POM |W obitgis 
Seat a 


Now—At All Mobilgas Dealers 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


and Affiliates: 


carburetor. GLYMONATE, unique 
additive (patent applied for) devel- 
oped by Socony-Vacuum, reduces 
hazard of accidents caused by stalling. 


Combats gum which causes parts to 
stick. Mobil Power Compound addi- 
tive, new RT 200, reduces engine- 
formed gum—cuts waste of fuel that’s 
dribbled away when automatic 
chokes and other parts stick. 

Combined with top octane, Mobil 
Power Compound creates an entirely 
new kind of gasoline—New Mobilgas 
SPECIAL —double powered! You get 
top anti-knock power—faster start- 
ing—protection from vapor lock— 
the greatest protection against engine 
troubles ever offered in any gasoline! 
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To our Creag ued on 7” dite... 


For many years the electrical industry has been 
asking for larger and larger generators, in order to 
meet the tremendous growth in demand. However, 
two limitations have been imposed upon generator 
output. One is physical size, which is limited by the 
dimensions of railroad tunnels and bridges. The other 
is the problem of heat dissipation. Temperatures 
within the generator must be held 
down to avoid damage to insula- 
tion. Cooling the stator is not too 
great a problem, but removing 
heat from the spinning rotor is 
not easy. In the conventional de- 
sign, heat flows from the copper 
rotor coils through the insulation 
to the steel rotor body, from 
which it is removed by a blast of 
air or hydrogen. 

Since the insulation is a for- 
midable barrier to heat as well as 
to electricity, it became evident long ago that some 
way should be found to’ cool the rotor coils directly 
instead of indirectly. Various methods were tried, 
with varying success. New and successful designs 
make use of extruded copper shapes. The shapes 
fit together in such a manner as to form hollow cop- 
per conductors for the rotor coils. 

The idea was fundamentally simple, but as is so 
often the case, reducing it to practicality was not easy. 





Some said the shapes could not be extruded. Revere, 
however, tackled the problem, and collaborated 
closely with the generator designers over a period of 
months. Finally all requirements were adjusted, and 
production began. Specifications for the shapes are 
tight. They are extruded, drawn, and straightened. 
Tolerances are close. Finish is important, since 
irregularities would damage the 
insulation. Special techniques 
were found to make 90-degree 
bends in the shapes, to complete 
the coils. Today generators em- 
bodying these designs are in suc- 
cessful operation. This is another 
marked advance by the electrical 
industry, which has consistently 
achieved greater efficiency, lower 
costs, and cheaper power. 

One of the important things to 
remember about this develop- 
ment is that ways were found to overcome all handi- 
caps. Close collaboration among many men on both 
sides did the trick. 

If you have an idea for product improvement, or 
a new product, let us suggest that you search among 
your suppliers for advice. If one says it can’t be done, 
perhaps another may say it can, given mutual adjust- 
ments. Just realize that the difficult is not necessarily 
the impossible; it may just take a little longer. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
SEE ‘‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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» More From McCarthy, Pentagon: 


“STRIPPED” FILES... SECRET 
PAPER... “MR. X”... THREATS? 









Did the Army try, by threats and pressure, 
to stop Senator McCarthy's investigation of 
_ Communism in the military? Was important 
i Aalormation withheld from the investigators? 
Did the Senator and his staff get data they 

weren‘t supposed to have? Who gave them 


These are typical of the questions that keep 
bobbing up as Senator McCarthy and high 
Army officials battle it out in spectacular pub- 
lic hearings before the Investigations Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate. 

You get the story here, as disclosed by the 








secret ret FBI information? 


of the Subcommittee: 


cerning me? 
knew nothing about it. 


such attempts were made? 
Secretary Stevens: I have not. 


has reached you since your return? 


of the Committee, yes, but I wasn’t present. 


a nasty report would be circulated about Roy Cohn? 
thing. 
Mr. Cohn: Have you been told that, sir? 


Secretary Stevens: No, I haven’t been told that. 
Mr. Cohn: Have you discussed that with Mr. Adams? 


) the conversation was. 
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The bitter dispute between Army officials and Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, growing out of 
charges of “pressure” and “blackmail,” goes on—with ques- 
tioning of Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens by Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel of the McCarthy Subcommittee. What follows is 
from the transcript of the hearings, conducted by Senator 
Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, temporary chairman 


Mr. Cohn: I would now like to ask you, sir, whether or 
not on January 20, January 21, and January 22, of 1954, to 
your knowledge, a representative of your office communi- 
cated with members of this Subcommittee and said that if 
Senator McCarthy persisted in his plan to call members of 
the Loyalty Board who had cleared Communists, you would 
cause—your office would cause to be issued a report con- 


Secretary Stevens: I was in the Far East at the time and 


Mr. Cohn: I know that, sir. Have you since learned that 


Mr. Cohn: Is it your testimony, sir, that no information 


Secretary Stevens: [ have been told that Mr. Adams [John 
G. Adams, Counselor of the Army] called on some members 


Mr. Cohn: Were you told, sir, that Mr. Adams said to those 
members of the Committee that if subpoenas are received 
on members of this Loyalty Board which cleared Communists, 


Secretary Stevens: I certainly am not familiar with any such 


Secretary Stevens: Have I discussed that? Yes, I discussed 
with Mr. Adams the fact that he went and called on some of 
the Senators, that is correct. I know that he did, I know that 
he called on some, but I wasn’t there and I don’t know what 


Mr. Cohn: Did he call on them, sir, to stop the issuance 


testimony. 


of subpoenas to members of the Loyalty Board which cleared 
Communists? 

Secretary Stevens: I think you ought to ask Mr. Adams 
that, because I was in the Far East. 

Senator Mundt: You will have to limit your questions as to 
whether the Secretary knows anything about that. 

Mr. Cohn: My only inquiry, sir, maybe I didn’t make it 
clear, is directed to the Secretary’s knowledge as to whether 
Mr. Adams told, on his return, that he, Mr. Adams, had com- 
municated with various members of the Subcommittee and 
had tried to stop the issuance of subpoenas to members of 
the Loyalty Board which cleared Communists. 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t know anything about that. I 
am sure that we were working within the limits of the 
presidential executive order to cover this situation in regard 
to loyalty boards. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Stevens, I would like to leave this topic if 
I could get an answer to this question: When you came back 
from the Far East, did Mr. Adams tell you that he had com- 
municated with various members of the Subcommittee in an 
attempt to stop the issuance of subpoenas to members of the 
Pentagon and the Army Loyalty Board which had cleared 
Communists? 

Secretary Stevens: He told me that he had called on 
members up here, and it had something to do with the 
Loyalty Board, but I don’t know exactly what was said, 
Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Stevens, don’t you know that the purpose 
of those visits by Mr. Adams was to stop the issuance of sub- 
poenas to members of the Loyalty Board? Didn't he tell you 
that, sir? 

Secretary Stevens: I know that we have these presidential 
directives that we have to operate within, and I would take 
it, Mr. Cohn, that what you were asking for probably came 
in conflict with one of those directives. 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, if I might say once more, and if I don’t 
make it clear, tell me and I will try to rephrase the question. 
I would like to know if, on your return from the Far East, 
Mr. Adams told you that he had communicated with various 
members of this Subcommittee and asked their help to stop 
the issuance of subpoenas to members of your Loyalty Board 
which had cleared Communists? 
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Secretary Stevens: He told me substantially along that 
line, yes. 

Mr. Cohn: Your answer is yes. That is all I wanted. 

Secretary Stevens: Substantially along that line, he told 
me about the Loyalty Board. 

Mr. Cohn: I am sorry, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: In view of the fact that this concerns 
counsel, I would like to ask you these questions. Did he also 
tell you that he had informed certain Senators that if we 
issued those subpoenas that he would issue a report charging 
Mr. Cohn with misconduct? 

Secretary Stevens: He did not. 

Senator McCarthy: Didn’t he tell you, Mr. Stevens, that 
when he contacted certain Senators he told them that if sub- 
poenas were issued that your Department would issue a 
report charging misconduct on Mr. Cohn’s part? 

Secretary Stevens: He did not. 

Senator McCarthy: When did you first learn, if ever, that 
such a warning or statement had been made by Mr. Adams 
or by anyone else? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t know anything about any warn- 
ing. 

Senator McCarthy: When did you first hear the report? 
I am not asking you to pass on whether it is true or not. When 
did you first hear the report or the allegation that Mr. Adams 
had made the statement that if we issued subpoenas for those 
who had cleared men with communistic backgrounds, that 
if we did that, there would be issued a report, a charge, call 
it what you may— 

Secretary Stevens: I never heard any such statement. 

Senator McCarthy: —let me finish-emanating from your 
Department, alleging misconduct on Mr. Cohn’s part? 

Secretary Stevens: I never heard any such statement. 

Senator McCarthy: You never did? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever come to me and com- 
plain about any alleged misconduct on Mr. Cohn’s part? 

Secretary Stevens: Did I ever come to you? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Secretary Stevens: And complain about Mr. Cohn? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Secretary Stevens: I think you were well aware of what our 
attitude was with respect to the pressure Mr. Cohn was put- 
ting on us. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens, you can answer my ques- 
tion. Will you? Did you ever complain to me of any mis- 
conduct or any pressure on the part of Mr. Cohn? 

Secretary Stevens: Mr. Adams did, repeatedly. 

Senator McCarthy: You are telling on what Mr. Adams did? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Senator McCarthy: I am asking you. Did you, Robert T. 
Stevens, ever complain to me about any misconduct on the 
part of my chief counsel? 

Secretary Stevens: I complained to you about some things 
when you kept trying to get Schine assigned to New York, 
for example, Senator. ; 

Senator McCarthy: I think you should answer this ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary. There has been considerable complaint 
that you have been kept on the witness stand too long. You 
will be kept on— 

Mr. Jenkins: May I suggest, Mr. Secretary, that the answer 
to the question is very simple and we certainly will get 
along much more expeditiously if you will answer his ques- 
tions. That is, did you personally ever complain to Senator 
McCarthy about Mr. Cohn, and Mr. Cohn’s alleged efforts 
to get preferential treatment for Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: I did not personally do that. 

Mr. Jenkins: That is an answer, Senator. 

Secretary Stevens: And for the reason that most of the 
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pressure was coming on to Mr. Adams from Mr. Cohn, and 
Adams was therefore the one that complained. 

Mr. Jenkins: All right. 

Senator Mundt: Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarthy: Did you not repeatedly praise Mr. 
Cohn to me? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I don’t recall that. 

Senator McCarthy: Don’t you recall ever praising Mr. 
Cohn? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not. 

Senator McCarthy: You never said any good about him? 

Secretary Stevens: I wouldn’t say I never said anything 
good about him, but I don’t recall going out of my way to 
praise him. 

Senator McCarthy: Didn't you repeatedly praise Mr. Cohn 
to me? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not recall ever having done that. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, Mr. Stevens, as you know, Mr. 
Cohn has a background of having taken a large part in the 
prosecution of the Rosenberg case, the Rosenbergs who 
were executed, and the William Remington—the case of the 
second-string Communists—and, as you know very well, he 
was the attorney who presented the case before the grand 
jury which exposed 39 Communists in the U.N.— 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the Senator 
may ask those questions instead of making statements of fact. 

Senator McCarthy: I will say, are you aware of those facts? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, I know about some of those facts. 

Senator McCarthy: When you were talking to me on vari- 
ous occasions did we not discuss Mr. Cohn’s background and 
did you not tell me that you felt that I was extremely lucky to 
have been able to persuade, Mr. Cohn to come with the Com- 
mittee? 

Secretary Stevens: Senator McCarthy, I am also interested 
in the military records of young people. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary, may I suggest that you answer 
his questions, please? I dislike interrupting and I hope you 
know that. But when you do answer his questions directly he 
goes to another question and we are to that extent nearer the 
end of this investigation. 

Senator Mundt: The chair will add that, if you can do that, 
then you can make a statement of explanation afterwards. 

Secretary Stevens: Can I have the question? 

Senator Mundt: Yes. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested.) 

Secretary Stevens: I have no recollection of any such 
statement. 

o — o 

Mr. Cohn: When you became Secretary of the Army, was 
a man by the name of Aaron Coleman a section head in this 
secret radar laboratory at Fort Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens: I know that Coleman had been em- 
ployed there. I don’t know whether I am allowed to say this 
under the security regulations or not. I will have to ask. 

(The Secretary conferred with his aides) 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, apparently it has been publicly 
announced that he was suspended. 

Mr. Cohn: So there is no doubt about that, Mr. Secretary, 
I read from the— 

Secretary Stevens: He was suspended, I believe, the lat- 
ter part of September. 

Mr. Cohn: September 28th is the date, I believe, sir. 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t remember the exact date. 

Mr. Cohn: If I might read so there is no doubt about 
this, from the public record of the job description of Mr. 
Coleman and ask you if this is not correct, sir: “Mr. Cole- 
man at Fort Monmouth is responsible for planning, organiz- 
ing, directing, co-ordinating and programming the work of 
a large organizational segment engaged in the research, de- 
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velopment, design and construction of large-scale antiair- 
craft systems for employment by the Army all over the 
world. The urgent need for the centralized direction of 
large numbers of various antiaircraft weapons, guided mis- 
siles, rockets, guns, countermeasures for defense against 
atomic-bombing attacks has been repeatedly emphasized by 
Army field forces. This organizational section is also engaged 
in the design and development of new computers, displaced 
tracers and similar equipment, required for completely inte- 
grated systems. The dollar value of the total internal and ex- 
ternal effort on these systems is at approximately $32 million 
for fiscal years 1946 to 1952 inclusive. Approximately $10 
million is to be expended during fiscal year 1952, for the 
design and development of new equipment.” 

That is the job description of this man, Aaron Coleman, 
who you tell us was the section chief at this secret radar 
laboratory at Fort Monmouth when you became Secretary. I 
will now ask you, sir, if Mr. Coleman did not continue as 
section chief handling some of the most secret material in 
this nation until Sept. 28, 1953? 

Secretary Stevens: I can’t answer that. I will check it up 
and find out for you. 

Mr. Cohn: If you want to ask some of your associates? 

Secretary Stevens: I will check it up and find out. I don’t 
have that personal knowledge. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens— 

Senator Mundt: He is trying to find out if he can get some 
counsel on that question. 
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Secretary Stevens: The answer is that he was on a re- 
stricted nonclassified job for nearly a year. His clearance 
had been revoked in January or February of 1953. 

Mr. Cohn: By whom had that been revoked? 

Secretary Stevens: By whom it had been revoked? By the 
proper authority. I will find out exactly who if you like. 

Mr. Cohn: Could you tell us whether or not that had been 
revoked by General Lawton [Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, 
Commanding General, Fort Monmouth] after General Reich- 
elderfer [Brig. Gen. Harry Reichelderfer, former Command- 
ing General, Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, Fort 
Monmouth] had refused to revoke it? 

Secretary Stevens: Probably by General Lawton. 

Mr. Cohn: Was that after General Reichelderfer had re- 
fused to revoke it? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t know. 

Mr. Cohn: Was Mr. Coleman, this man concerning whom 
I am interrogating you, employed at Fort Monmouth until 
September, 1953? 

Secretary Stevens: On a restricted, nonclassified job, yes. 

Mr. Cohn: Until what date in September, 1953? 

Secretary Stevens: Late September. I don’t remember the 
date. 

Mr. Cohn: Was there any restriction on his access to and 
communication with people he had worked with in the 
Evans Signal Laboratory? 

Secretary Stevens: People? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes. 
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Secretary Stevens: I suppose he could talk with people, 
sure. 

Mr. Cohn: He was there on the premises, was he not, sir? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Cohn: He was still an employe of the Signal Corps at 
Fort Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens: That is correct. 

Mr. Cohn: And that is until Sept. 28, 1953? 

Secretary Stevens: Late September. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, sir, was Mr. Coleman—Is it a matter of 
public record that Mr. Coleman had attended Young Com- 
munist League meetings with Julius Rosenberg? 

Secretary Stevens: I just don’t know. I may have heard some 
testimony on that in one of your hearings, but I can’t recall 
all of that, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Stevens, wouldn’t that be an awfully im- 
portant thing to recall if a man who still had been working 
at Monmouth until September 28 and had occupied for some 
time a very sensitive position there— 

Secretary Stevens: I do not recall it. 

Mr. Cohn: You don’t recall that? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not recall it. It may have been so. 
It may not have been so. I just don’t know. 

Mr. Cohn: Can you recall this, sir? Can you recall whether 
or not Aaron Coleman had been continuously at Fort Mon- 
mouth in spite of proof that he had taken 48 classified, in- 
cluding some secret, documents from their proper place in 
the laboratory, and that on a raid of his home by security of- 
ficials those documents had been found in a bureau drawer? 

Secretary Stevens: Mr. Cohn, as I told you, I cannot testify 
on every one of these 35 cases in detail. I am under presi- 
dential restrictions in connection with it, for one thing. And 
on the other, if you want to go into the 35 cases, then I will 
ask counsel to give me the right to put somebody on this 
stand who can testify as to the details. 

° oO oO 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Stevens, we now have, as I understand it 
—You tell us as a fact that Coleman was continued on despite 
evidence that he had taken these 43 documents from the 
radar laboratory to his home. 

Secretary Stevens: I am not testifying with respect to the 
documents. I will get you somebody who will testify on that 
if you want. I don’t feel competent. He continued on a re- 
stricted, nonclassified job from January or February until the 
latter part of September when he was suspended. ‘And his 
case is now under review. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. And I think we have it that he contin- 
ued at Monmouth until September 28, and that he had 
taken these documents to his home. That brings me to my 
next question. 

You know, do you not, Mr. Secretary, that this Commit- 
tee began an investigation of the Coleman case to ascertain 
how, in view of the proof of his association with Rosenberg, 
in the Young Communist League, and the fact that each had 
taken these secret documents from the laboratory, he could 
have been allowed to continue at Fort Monmouth until aft- 
er the Committee began its investigation? You know that, do 
you not, sir? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t yet know—I don’t know that 
Mr. Coleman is a Communist. His case is still under inves- 
tigation. I testified to that— 

Mr. Jenkins [Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel for the Sub- 
committee]: Mr. Secretary, that wasn’t the question. The 
qu@stion was, do you know that this Committee, the Mc- 
Carthy-Cohn-Carr Committee, was investigating and did in- 
vestigate as to why Coleman was permitted to stay on after 
he had taken these documents to his home. 

Secretary Stevens: I know they investigated Mr. Coleman; 
yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cohn: Mr. Stevens, is it not a fact that your office at- 
tempted to impede the investigation of those responsible for 
the continuation of Coleman in the face of the evidence of the 
theft of these documents? 

Secretary Stevens: It is certainly not a fact as far as I know. 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that I called 
Fort Monmouth on the phone on October 2, when you were 
in my office— 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Secretary Stevens: —because you said you were having 
difficulty there. I called General Lawton and instructed him 
to give this Committee the very fullest co-operation. 

Mr. Cohn: That is with reference to talking to employes 
working at Fort Monmouth. Did you in that same conversa- 
tion tell General Lawton there were certain things which he 
should not disclose to the Committee? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t recall that. I know that I wanted 
full co-operation. I talked to him right while you were there, 
and within the limit of presidential directives I wanted him 
to go the limit. 

Mr. Cohn: My question was, sir, if I didn’t make it clear, 
did you in that same phone conversation tell General Law- 
ton there were things which you did not want him to dis- 
close to the Committee? 

Secretary Stevens: I might possibly have mentioned files. 

Mr. Cohn: Anything besides files that you recall? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t recall anything. 

Mr. Cohn: Right. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, do you recall that this Committee in 
this all-important case asked you to produce—you and Mr. 
Adams to produce—the personnel file of Aaron Coleman 
before the Committee? That is a file which is not covered 
by any presidential directive or anything else. 

Secretary Stevens: I personally don’t recall the request. 
Very likely Mr. Adams would, but I don't. 

Mr. Cohn: Well, now, Mr. Stevens, do you not recall that 
when that file was supplied, your office represented that it 
was a true and complete file, that when we examined it- 

Secretary Stevens: I have no recollection of that whatever. 

Mr. Cohn: I am going to try to refresh it for you, sir. I am 
going to try to show that all of this took place right in your 
presence. 

Mr. Stevens, do you not recall that that file was furnished, 
that there was a representation to us that it was a true, com- 
plete and full file, but that the fact was that there had been 
stripped from the file all evidence showing that Coleman 
had taken these secret documents from the laboratory to his 
home? 

Secretary Stevens: I have no such recollection. And in sub- 
mitting files we have operate within the limits of presidential 
directives, which prohibit the disclosure outside of the execu- 
tive department of information relating to loyalties of past, 
present and prospective employes. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Secretary, I am not talking about the loyalty 
files. I am talking about Coleman's personnel file which the 
presidential directive has held to be completely inapplicable. 

I will now ask you, sir, is it not a fact that when that per- 
sonnel file was submitted to this Committee, it had been 
stripped of all relevant information showing that Coleman, 
this associate of Julius Rosenberg, had taken these secret 
documents from the radar laboratory? 

Secretary Stevens: I have no recollection of that whatever. 

o we o 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens, could I have your atten- 
tion? Mr. Stevens, would you consider it a rather serious mat- 
ter if during this period of great co-operation with the Com- 
mittee a personnel file had been stripped in the Pentagon 
and given to us and represented as a complete file? Would you 
consider that a serious matter? 
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Secretary Stevens: I assume, Senator McCarthy, that we 
are operating under the presidential directives that govern it. 

Senator McCarthy: We are talking about a personnel file, 
Mr. Secretary. We are not talking about loyalty files. 

Secretary Stevens: Personnel file. 

Senator McCarthy: There is no presidential directive pro- 
hibiting a Committee’s getting a personnel file, is there? 

Secretary Stevens: I didn’t hear that question. 

Senator McCarthy: I said there is no presidential directive 
prohibiting a Committee’s getting a personnel file, is there? 

Secretary Stevens: I think that is correct. 

Senator McCarthy: Now let us keep in mind— 

Senator Mundt: Is that correct? Is there a directive or is 
there not? 

Mr. Jenkins: He said there is no directive against it. 

Secretary Stevens: We are not supposed, as I understand 
the laws and directives that govern, we are not supposed to 
give out information dealing with loyalty matters in these 
files, no matter what kind of a file you call them. 

Senator McCarthy: All right, let us get back to things that 
couldn’t possibly be loyalty matters. 

The fact that a man was suspended and rehired, and you 
don’t give the reason for the suspension and rehiring, would 
that be a loyalty matter? Is that not strictly a personnel matter? 

Secretary Stevens: Of course, I am testifying here on some- 
thing that I have no recollection of, and I have to do it on the 
basis of talking with Mr. Adams there. 

(Secretary Stevens conferred with his aides.) 

Senator Mundt: Will the reporter repeat the question? I 
think the Secretary is laboring under a misapprehension as 
to the question. 

Secretary Stevens: What I am trying to get straight in my 
mind is that there are very strict regulations covering the giv- 
ing out of information bearing on loyalty. It is not supposed 
to go outside of the executive branch of the Government. If 
there is loyalty information in any file, I don’t care what 
file it is, that information under the prevailing presidential 
directives, as I understand them, should not be given out. 

Senator Mundt: Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, let’s get this picture clearly in 
mind, The staff went to Fort Monmouth, and General Law- 
ton, following the presidential directive, refused to allow 
them to see the loyalty file, allowed them to examine the 
personnel file. 

At that time the staff made notes from the personnel file, 
not the loyalty file, and they asked for the privilege of tak- 
ing the file along. They were told that the file would be 
sent on to the Pentagon, photostated and sent to it. 

Now, do you think it was proper to strip that personnel 
file, not knowing, of course, not knowing that they had the 
notes, to strip the personnel file, give it to us with the repre- 
sentation that that was the full personnel file, in this very 
important case; if those handling this case, Mr. Secretary, 
were honest, don’t you think when they stripped that file, 
if they felt they had some reason that, in common honesty, 
they would send along a note saying, “We have removed 
certain material from this file,” or do we have a different idea 
about it? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not think they could give out in- 
formation affecting loyalty. 

2 ° a 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Cohn charged on 
October 14 that he had seen that file, that he had made 
copious notes from it. If that file contained loyalty informa- 
tion, then would it not have been violating the directive if 
you had permitted him to look at it with his own eyes? 

Secretary Stevens: I think it would have been, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: So if there was a presidential directive cover- 
ing it, it was violated initially prior to or on October 14? 
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Secretary Stevens: In my opinion that is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. Jenkins: I have no further questions. 

Secretary Stevens: Can I, in the interest of expediting this 
hearing, read about six lines from a report, a published re- 
port of this Committee? 

Senator Mundt: You may take it out of my time. 

Secretary Stevens: Thank you, sir. This is a report of an 
open hearing of this Committee, presided over by Senator 
McCarthy, on Dec. 8, 1953. 

We have been discussing here co-operation or lack of co- 
operation, and I am merely trying here to expedite the thing, 
if I can throw some light on this. I quote the following from 
Senator McCarthy: 

“IT think for the record, at this time, we should make it 
clear that we have been getting what I consider good co- 
operation from the Army, and ail of the individuals who will 
be questioned here as to their alleged Communist activities 
have been individuals who have been in the Signal Corps for 
a number of years, and the Army has indicated that they are 
just as anxious to get to the bottom of this as we are. 

“Ts not that correct, Mr. Cohn? 

“Yes, Mr. Chairman, absolutely. 

“That is the present administration of the Army? 

“Mr. Cohn: That is correct.” 

I cite this from the published records of this Committee as 
the testimony of Senator McCarthy and Roy Cohn, as of 
December 8, and there are other instances that can be 
cited; that they were getting good co-operation from the 
Army. 

I therefore don’t understand what all this is about, lack of 
co-operation. 

o o ° 

Senator McCarthy: . . . I would like to ask the chair to 
order the Secretary to produce the letter which they wrote 
to us after we caught them stripping the file in which they 
gave their explanation for the stripping. Such a letter is in 
existence. 

Senator Mundt: Are you asking the Committee to sub- 
poena? 

Senator McCarthy: To subpoena that letter. 

Senator Mundt: Do you know the date of it? 

Senator McCarthy: It was after we caught them stripping 
the file. I don’t know the date, but the Secretary would 
have it. 

Mr. Jenkins: May I suggest that, using your time, you ask 
the Secretary whether or not he did write you such a letter. 
It may not be necessary to subpoena it. 

Mr. Welch: [Joseph N. Welch, special counsel for the 
Army]: It is obvious that the letter, if any, is in their 
files. Why not fish it out? 

Mr. Cohn: We have been trying to locate it. We do not 
have this letter. 

May I say this, which may be helpful to the Secretary on 
this point? The fact is this: I may suggest, and I hope the 
Secretary will correct me if I make an improper suggestion, 
that after I made this statement to the Secretary in execu- 
tive session the Secretary and Mr. Adams advised us: Yes, we 
were right, the file had been stripped of this vital informa- 
tion; and that the excuse given was they subsequently de- 
termined that it was loyalty information and for that reason 
had stripped it from the file without telling us that there 
had been these deletions from the file. 

We say, sir, that a formal letter was written to us either 
by Mr. Stevens or by Mr. Adams, saying, as best I remem- 
ber, saying, “This material was in the file, the personnel file, 
and it is not privileged material. We have subsequently found 
that it was loyalty material and we stripped it from the file. 
Since you now—” 
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Senator Mundt: Is it your position that this is a letter you 
received? 
Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 
° o ° 
John G. Adams, Counselor of the Army, appeared as a 
witness. His testimony included the following: 


Mr. Jenkins: You now have before you a carbon copy of a 
letter, as I recall, dated Oct. 15, 1953, is that correct? 

Mr. Adams: I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Addressed to whom? 

Mr. Adams: Honorable Joseph R. McCarthy, Chairman, 
Permanent Investigating Subcommittee, U. S. Senate. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, will you read now into the record 
the contents of that letter? 

Mr. Adams: I will, sir. 

“Dear Mr. Chairman: It is understood that a representative 
of the Civilian Personnel Office at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
made available to members of the staff of your Committee 
the entire personnel file on Aaron H. Coleman, despite the 
fact that the file in question contained information relating 
to loyalty and security investigations and procedures which 
the Army is prohibited by Presidential Directive from trans- 
mitting outside the Executive Branch. 

“When this file was photostated and sent to the Depart- 
ment of the Army in Washington for transmittal to your Com- 
mittee, photostats of those documents relating to loyalty and 
security matters were withdrawn in accordance with cus- 
tomary procedure established pursuant to the Presidential 
Directive. Accordingly, the photostats sent to your Com- 
mittee were not as complete as the original file which mem- 
bers of your staff had already inspected. 

“Since the prohibition against furnishing loyalty and se- 
curity information outside the Executive Branch has already 
been violated in the Coleman case by action at the field in- 
stallation, Secretary Stevens feels that no useful purpose will 
be served, in this particular case, by withholding from your 
Committee photostats of documents which your staff has al- 
ready inspected. At the express direction of the Secretary, 
therefore, there are forwarded herewith photostats of six 
documents with accompanying attachments.” 

° ° oO 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Adams, may I ask you a question? 
You have heard Mr. Welch just refer to this as foolishness. 
Would you consider it foolishness to have a file stripped and 
not tell the Committee it was stripped, presented to the 
Committee as a complete file? 

Mr. Adams: We told the Committee by this letter that it had 
been stripped, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: After we caught you red-handed then 
you gave us the material. 

Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: Let us see if that isn’t true. He didn’t 
give us this material until after we told you that our notes 
showed the file had been stripped. Up until that time, you 
sat in the room, did you not, knew we had the file, knew we 
were questioning Mr. Coleman on the basis of that file, never 
raised your voice to tell us the file had been stripped? 

Mr. Adams: Senator, as I recall, there was no time during 
the fall or winter during my negotiations with you and your 
staff, when I failed to tell you that we also took from the 
file loyalty and security information. I never kept that a se- 
cret from you. 

o ° ° 

Secretary Stevens resumed his testimony. The following 

is taken from the transcript: 


Senator McCarthy: . . . Mr. Stevens, I have before me the 
letter which was written after Mr. Cohn called to your at- 
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tention the fact that the personnel file had been stripped, a 
letter signed by Mr. Adams. I would like to ask you whether 
this statement made in the letter is true or not. It says: 

“At the express direction of the Secretary, therefore, there 
are forwarded herewith photostats of six documents with 
accompanying attachments.” 

Did you and Mr. Adams discuss the stripping of the file? 
Did you tell him to forward to us the documents which we 
told him had been removed from the file? 

Secretary Stevens: That letter which you hold in your 
hand, Senator McCarthy, would indicate that I did. I would 
have difficulty in recalling the conversation with Mr. Adams, 
but I presume that I discussed it with him and that this letter 
resulted. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t remember any conversation 
with Mr. Adams at any time in regard to the stripping or 
whatever word—what word was it—the withdrawal, as Mr. 
Adams said, of material from the personnel file. You don’t 
recall that at all as of today? 

Secretary Stevens: We were trying to abide by the direc- 
tives that we work under at all times, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you hear my question, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary Stevens: And we discussed the application of 
those presidential directives to your files. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, a number of the Senators 
have raised the question that you are being kept on the 
stand too long. If you would try to answer the questions— 

Secretary Stevens: I am trying very hard to. 

Senator McCarthy: The question is this, and it is very 
simple: Now that your memory is refreshed, do you recall 
discussing with Mr. Adams the removal of material from the 
Coleman file, keeping in mind that Coleman was the man, 
the friend of Julius Rosenberg, identified as member of the 
Young Communist League, that he had stolen secrets from 
the radar laboratory? I assume you would consider him a 
rather important person, perhaps even more important than 
a private. It seems that your memory should be fairly fresh 
on that after I refresh it, and I now ask you the simple ques- 
tion, and if you will just answer it we can go on to another 
subject: Let me repeat, do you now remember whether or 
not you ever discussed with Mr. Adams the removal of mate- 
rial from Coleman’s personnel file before it was given to the 
Committee? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not recall any such conversation. 

o = 2 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, I would like to give 
you a letter, one which was written incidentally before 
you took office but which was in the file, I understand, all 
during the time you are in office—I understand it is in the 
file as of today—from the FBI, pointing out the urgency in 
connection with certain cases, listing the fact, for exam- 
ple, that Coleman had been in direct connection with 
espionage agents— 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, Senator McCarthy, I think it 
only fair to this witness that you first establish the fact by 
him, if such is the fact, that that letter was in his file at the 
time he came into office and during his tenure of office. 

Senator McCarthy: I think that point is very well taken. 

* o ° 

Senator McCarthy: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the rea- 
son for questioning Mr. Stevens on this letter and submit- 
ting it to him is not because it was written to him—it was 
written before he came in office—but because it is part of 
a series of letters from the FBI warning of the tremendous 
danger of Aaron Coleman and associates handling top- 
secret radar or material, that those repeated warnings were 
disregarded and ignored until this Committee opened its in- 
vestigation, that while the letter was not written to Mr. 
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Stevens, it was ignored by him and his subordinates, no at- 
tention was paid to this letter until the hearings were over. 
° ° ° 
Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, it shows who it came from. . . 
May I make a statement which I think will answer your 

question. 

It purports to be—and it will have to be revealed whether 
or not such is the fact—it purports to be a letter written 
Oct. 26, 1951, from the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and signed by J. Edgar Hoover, the Director, It is addressed 
to Major General [A. R.] Bolling, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, Department ot the Army, Washington, D. C. The copy 
of the letter contains pertinent information with respect to 
Coleman, perhaps others, who should be investigated. The 
question now is whether or not this letter was in the file 
of the Department of the Army when the Secretary became 
Secretary of the Army and whether or not it itself came 
to his attention or by the exercise of the diligence he should 
have known of it, and acted in accordance with the sugges- 
tions made in this letter. 

Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I assure you that this pur- 
ported copy did not come from the Army files, nor does the 
Senator for a moment suggest that. 

Senator McCarthy: If Mr. Welch is going to say that 
there is not a copy of this in the Army files, he should be 
sworn, because that statement is untrue. 

Mr. Welch: I did not say that. I said that this purported 
copy did not come from the Army files, and you know I am 
quite right, sir. And I have an absorbing curiosity to know 
how in the dickens you got hold of it. 

Senator Mundt: Mr. Welch? The chair has the floor. 

Senator McCarthy: May I say— 

Senator Mundt: The chair has the floor. I will have to 
advise you again, Mr. Welch, that all investigative agencies 
in this town operate on the rule that they do not have to 
disclose the sources of their information. Your absorbing 
curiosity will have to be satisfied some other way, I am afraid. 

Mr. Welch: By Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

Senator Mundt: Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens, would you look at that 
letter and tell us, number one, whether or not you have ever 
seen it, or were ever notified of its contents? I think you 
should read the letter before you answer it. 

Secretary Stevens: I would like to have the advice of 
counsel tirst as to whether or not I am at liberty to dis- 
cuss a letter from J. Edgar Hoover, because I have grave res- 
ervations about discussing at all any letter written by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover unless I have specific approval. I will 
therefore ask the Chairman to give me the opportunity of 
securing the approval of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover before I discuss 
any letter purporting to have been written by him, because 
I think it is very bad policy to discuss these things without 
Mr. Hoover’s knowing about it. 

Senator McCarthy: Would you like to read it first? 

Mr. Welch: May I add, Mr. Chairman, and I have the let- 
ter in my hand, and it is headed “Personal and Confiden- 
tiai, via Liaisu, which seem to me to be rather severe words 
of a confidential nature. I think Mr. Stevens is quite right 
in saying that this is a matter that ought to be released by 
J. Edgar Hoover before we deal with it in this room. 

= 2 = 

Senator McCarthy: . . . Mr. Secretary, are you aware of the 
fact that the FBI sent a series of warnings to your Department 
in regard to the security situation at Fort Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: And they named a sizable number of 
individuals in the warnings as dangerous to the security, is 
that correct? 
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Secretary Stevens: Yes, but I am not prepared to go into 
individual cases. 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t want you to. But they dic 
give you a list of names of men they considered as danger- 
ous in that secret work, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: That is what FBI communications usu- 
ally deal with. 

Senator McCarthy: Well, now, did they in this case? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: They did? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: Before our investigation started—Mr. 
Welch, could I have the attention of the Secretary—before 
our investigation started, how many suspensions were there? 

Secretary Stevens: I think there were six, as I recall it, 
Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: You said there were six prior to Octo- 
ber 14, I believe, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: No, I think I said that there were six 
prior to the start of your official executive hearings on, I 
think it wag, the 8th of October. 

Robert A. Collier, one of Mr. Jenkins’s assistants, testified 
about a conversation with !. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, 
concerning the “personal and confidential’ letter referred 
to earlier in the hearing. The following is taken from the 
transcript: 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Collier, now at this time, without my tak- 
ing the time and still in the interest of expediting the hearing, 
I ask you to chronologically relate the incidents of that conter- 
ence with Mr. Hoover, what was done pursuant to the request 
of the Committee, and what was said to you by Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Collier: Upon receiving your instructions, I communi- 
cated with the FBI and within a very short period of time 
obtained an appointment with Mr. Hoover. I went to see 
him, having advised him of the date and the type of letter 
involved. Mr. Hoover at that time informed me that they 
had not found such a letter. He did have another letter of 
the same date. 

In order to be perfectly sure that they had obtained the 
correct letter, I returned to the Senate Office Building and 
obtained from Roy Cohn, in Senator McCarthy’s office, the 
letter which I now have in my hand and which was the one 
produced yesterday by Senator McCarthy. I took that letter 
to Mr. Hoover, and at that time he compared this letter with 
the letter in his possession of the same date. 

I can now report to you that Mr. Hoover advised me that 
this letter is not a carbon— 

Mr. Jenkins: Identity the letter when you say “this letter.” 

Mr. Collier: This is the letter produced yesterday by Sen- 
ator McCarthy. This is not a carbon copy or a copy of any 
communication prepared or sent by the FBI to General 
Bolling on Jan. 26, 1951, or any other date. The FBI has in 
its files a letter— 

Mr. Jenkins: Are you now stating what Mr. Hoover per- 
sonally told you? 

Mr. Collier: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You may proceed. 

Mr. Collier: The FBI does have in its files a file copy of a 
letter dated Jan. 26, 1951, the same date, prepared and sent 
by the FBI to General Bolling, which was a 15-page inter- 
departmental memorandum. A carbon copy of that went to 
Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll [Director of Special Investiga- 
tions], U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. Hoover, in comparing the two documents, advised 
me that the form of the carbon copy which I have, the one in- 
troduced, and the yellow copy of the FBI memorandum pre- 
pared on January 26, are materially different in form. ° ° ° 
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Mr. Hoover advised me, and examined the two documents 
in my presence, advised me that the substance of the original 
FBI 15-page memorandum and the substance of the two-and- 
one-quarter-page carbon copy, contain information relating 
to the same subject matter, and that in some instances exact 
or identical language appears in both documents. 

Other than that, Mr. Hoover feels that to further clarify 
it would reveal, possibly reveal, the substance of the docu- 
ments themselves. On that point, Mr. Hoover asked me to 
inform you that he respectfully refers the Committee to 
the Attorney General for his opinion as to whether or not 
the contents can be made public in line with security re- 
quirements. And since the language is, in some instances, 
identical, that would apparently go for both documents. 


Senator Jackson: [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Washington, 
member of the Subcommittee]: .. . Did Mr. Hoover indicate 


to you where this letter that was introduced and presented 
to the Committee yesterday might have come from? 

Mr. Collier: That was the first time, of course, that he 
ever saw it. The only document in the Bureau files is the 
carbon copy or the yellow copy of the 15-page memorandum. 
This is not a copy of any document in the Bureau files. 

Senator Jackson: That is all. 

Senator Mundt: Senator Potter? 

Senator Potter: Mr. Collier, did Mr. Hoover in his conver- 
sation with you state that it was possible that they could 
give a summary of the 15-page document without having a 
copy in their file? 

Mr. Collier: No. No, I would say that Mr, Hoover searched 
the files, had the files searched, and the only memorandum that 
was sent to General Bolling on that date was the 15-page mem- 
orandum and there is no other—there is no copy of this (indicat- 
ing) or anything like it in the Bureau files. The only thing is 
the 15-page interdepartmental memorandum that was sent to 
General Bolling and a carbon copy to General Carroll. 

Senator Potter: Is it my understanding that that letter that 
you hold in your hand is not signed, but it is typed “J. Edgar 
Hoover’? 

Mr. Collier: The difference, basically, is that this is in the 
form of a letter. It starts out with a salutation of “Sir” and at 
the end “Sincerely yours, J. Edgar Hoover, Director.” 

Whereas, the FBI original 15-page document was in the 
form of “Date: January 26, 1951; To: Major General A. R. 
Bolling; From: John Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation,” and that was set out. 

No signature appeared on that document. That is not the 
type of document that is signed. * ° ° 

Mr. Welch: Mr. Collier, as I understand your testimony, 
this document that I hold in my hand is a carbon copy of 
precisely nothing, is that right? 

Mr. Collier: I will say that Mr. Hoover informed me that 
it is not a carbon copy of a memorandum prepared or sent 
by the FBI. 

Mr. Welch: Let us have it straight from the shoulder. So 
far as you know, it is a carbon copy of precisely nothing? 

Mr. Collier: So far as I know, it is, yes; but that again is a 
conclusion. 

Mr. Welch: So far as you know, this document in this 
court room sprung yesterday by Senator McCarthy is a 
perfect phony, is that right? 

Mr. Collier: No, sir. That is your conclusion. I will not 
draw such a conclusion. 

Mr. Welch: You just told us it is a carbon copy of precisely 
nothing, haven’t you? 

Mr. Collier: I have said it is not a copy of a document in 
the FBI file. I will not say that it is a copy of nothing be- 
cause if it was typed as a carbon there must have been an 
original. 
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Mr. Welch: You would think so, but we can find no trace 
of an original, can we? 
Mr. Collier: Not yet. 


Senator McCarthy testified concerning the FBI document. 
Questions and answers included the following: 


Mr. Jenkins: .. . I want to ask you at this time to tell 
this Committee all of your knowledge, without my asking you 
any specific questions at this time, with respect to the two- 
and-a-quarter-page letter, particularly where you obtained 
possession of it, when you obtained possession of it, whence 
it came, and give any other knowledge that you may have 
pertaining to that two-and-a-quarter-page letter. 

Senator McCarthy: First let me make it very clear, Mr. 
Jenkins and Mr. Chairman, that I will not under any circum- 
stances reveal the source of any information which I get as 
chairman of the Committee. One of the reasons why I have 
been successful, I believe, in some extent, in exposing Com- 
munism is because the people who give me information from 
within the Government know that their confidence will not 
be violated. It will not be violated today. There was an at- 
tempt to get me to violate that confidence some two or three 
years ago, before the Tydings Committee. I want to make it 
very clear that I want to notify the people who give me infor- 
mation that there is no way on earth that any committee, any 
force, can get me to violate the confidence of those people. 

May I say that that is the rule which every investigative 
agency follows. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover insists that no inform- 
ants be disclosed and brought up in public. They will not 
be brought up today. Aside from that, I will give you the in- 
formation that you request, Mr. Jenkins. This came to me 
from someone within the Army. 

As I recall the time—I do not recall the date—I recall he 
stated very clearly the reason why he was giving me this 
information was because he was deeply disturbed because 
even though there were repeated reports from the FBI to the 
effect that there was Communist infiltration—indications of 
espionage in the top-secret laboratories, the radar laboratories 
—that nothing was being done, he felt that his duty to his 
country was above any duty to any Truman directive to the 
effect that he could not disclose this information. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Counsel, now that | 
am on the stand, it has been now established that this is a 
completely accurate résumé of all of the information in that 
FBI report, but that our informant, whoever he was, was 
very careful not to include any security information. I give 
him credit for that. 

1 call the Chair’s attention to the fact that there is no secu- 
rity information in this and I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this be 
made available to the public. ° ° ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Then do we understand, Senator McCarthy, 
that you did not get the two-and-a-quarter-page document 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation? ° ° ° 

Senator McCarthy: I did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I am not going to ask you, and I did not in- 
tend to ask you, the name of the individual who gave you 
that document. 

Senator McCarthy: I thank you. 

Mr. Jenkins: But, as I do understand it, Senator McCarthy 
—and we are trying to pursue this question to its logical end 
so that the Committee may know all of the facts—that two- 
and-a-quarter-page document was delivered to you by some- 
one from the Army? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. I can go a step further, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: And perhaps in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment? Can you go that far? 

Senator McCarthy: An officer in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. 
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Mr. Jenkins: Very well. Senator, when was that letter, that 
two-and-a-quarter-page document, delivered to you? * * * 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Jenkins, I would have difficulty 
giving you an exact date, but it was early last spring, roughly 
a year ago. Counsel says he thinks May or June, and Mr. Carr 
says he thinks also, perhaps, in June. I think it was earlier. I 
think we had it before Mr. Carr came with us. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: . . . I will ask you this to shorten and clarify it. 
At the time the two-and-a-quarter-page document was deliv- 
ered to you by an officer in the Intelligence Department of 
the Army, state whether or not you were advised by him that 
the information he gave you in the two-and-a-quarter-page 
document was taken from a 15-page document— 

Senator McCarthy: No, I was not. * * ® 

Mr. Welch: Senator McCarthy, when you took the stand, 
of course, you understood you were going to be asked about 
this letter, did you not? 

Senator McCarthy: I assumed that would be the subject. 

Mr. Welch: And you, of course, understood you were go- 
ing to be asked the source from which you got it? 

Senator McCarthy: I never tried to— 

Mr. Welch: Did you understand you would be asked the 
source? 

Senator McCarthy: I will answer that. I never try to read 
the minds of the Senators to know what they will ask you. 

Mr. Welch: Did you not understand from Mr. Jenkins’s 
attitude that he intended to ask you from whom you got the 
letter? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t know what Mr. Jenkins’s attitude 
would indicate. 

Mr. Welch: Could I have the oath that you took read to us 
slowly by the reporter? _ 

Senator Mundt: Mr. Welch, that does not seem to be an 
appropriate question. You were present. You took the oath 
yourself. He took the same oath you took. 

Mr. Welch: The oath included a promise, a solemn prom- 
ise, by you to tell the truth, comma, the whole truth, comma, 
and nothing but the truth. Is that correct, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Welch, you are not the first indi- 
vidual that tried to get me to betray the confidence and give 
out the names of my informants. You will be no more suc- 
cessful than those who have tried in the past, period. 

Mr. Welch: I am only asking you, sir, did you realize when 
you took that oath that you were making a solemn promise to 
tell the whole truth to this Committee? 

Senator McCarthy: I understand the oath, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Welch: And when you took it, did you have some men- 
tal reservation, some Fifth or Sixth Amendment notion that 
you could measure what you would tell? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t take the Fifth or Sixth Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Welch: Have you some private reservation when you 
take the oath that you will tell the whole truth that lets you 
be the judge of what you will testify to? 

Senator McCarthy: The answer is, there is no reservation 
about telling the whole truth. 

Mr. Welch: Thank you, sir. Then tell us who delivered the 
document to you. 

Senator McCarthy: The answer is “No.” You will not get 
that information. 

Mr. Welch: You wish, then, to put your own interpretation 
on your oath and tell us less than the whole truth? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Welch, I think I made it very clear 
to you that neither you nor anyone else will ever get me 
to violate the confidence of loyal people in this Government 
who give me information about Communist infiltration. I re- 
peat, you will not get their names, you will not get any infor- 
mation which will allow you to identify them so that you or 
anyone else can get their jobs. You can go right ahead and 
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try until doomsday and you will not get the names of any 
informants who rely upon me to protect them from the type 
of thing.—Strike that. 

° e e 

Senator Dirksen: [Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
member of the Subcommittee]: May I raise a point of inquiry 
here, for my own information, and I address this to the chair 
and also the counsel. Would it be required of a witness, con- 
sonant with his oath, that he reveal the source of a document 
when he had pledged himself to respect the confidence and 
not reveal the source? Is it required under his oath that he 
make a revelation of that kind? I think the chair ought to rule 
on it and I think the advice of counsel ought to be taken on 
that matter, because this matter may recur again in the course 
of these hearings. I think we ought to dispose of it now. 

Senator Mundt: The chair is prepared to rule, but we will 
hear from counsel first. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, it is elementary that the Sen- 
ator does not have to reveal the name of his informant. 
That is one of the most elementary principles engrafted in 
the law. Otherwise, law-enforcing officers would be so ham- 
strung and hampered that they would never be able to 
ferret out crime. I unhesitatingly rule that Senator McCarthy 
does not have to reveal the name of his informant. That is 
why I did not pursue the matter further with the Senator. 

Qo 2 2. 

Senator Mundt: The chair is prepared to rule. He unhesi- 
tatingly and unequivocally rules that in his opinion—and this 
is sustained by an unbroken precedent, so far as he knows—be- 
fore senatorial investigating committees, law-enforcement of- 
ficers, investigators, any of those engaged in the investigating 
field who come in contact with confidential information are 
not required to disclose the source of their ‘information. 

The same rule has been followed by the FBI and, in my 
opinion, very appropriately so. It is difficult for the chair to 
rule on a hypothetical question . . . but I think if something 
analogous occurs, we can discuss it at that time and certainly 
any Senator has the same rights to receive confidential infor- 
mation as does the chairman of the Committee engaged in the 
same work, 

Senator McClellan: [John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
member of the Subcommittee]: Mr. Chairman, I point out to 
you one other thing. As Secretary of the Army, it is the duty 
of the Secretary, I take it, also to try to discover Communists 
and root them out of the organization. Then I assume that the 
same rule would apply to him with respect to confidential 
documents he may have in his possession. 

Senator Mundt: There isn’t any question but that under 
similar sets of circumstances the Secretary of the Army, if 
engaged in similar investigative work, should have the same 
consideration. 

oO SJ ° 

Mr. Welch: In view of the ruling, I have only one or two 
more questions, Senator. In view of everything that has been 
said now, if I were to go to the Army files looking for the 
original of a paper of which you purport to have a carbon 
copy of, you now know I would not find it, do you not? 

Senator McCarthy: You are asking whether or not you 
would find the original of this in the Army files? 

Mr. Welch: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: I wouldn’t have any idea. 

Mr. Welch: You wouldn’t expect me to, would you, Sena- 
tor? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t know whether you would or 
not. You would find the same material—Don’t be coy with 
me, Mr. Welch. You would find, and you know it, you would 
find exactly the same material. It has been testified by coun- 
sel this morning that every paragraph of the letter is identical 
to the document which the military received, except that 
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the security reports on some 34 individuals have not been in- 
cluded, 17 of them, or roughly that, working at the radar lab- 
oratories, doing top-secret work or other classified work. You 
know that, so let’s not waste our time asking these questions. 

You know the report is there. You should. I understood 
you said last night you would appoint 14 colonels for 14 
days to find the reports. If you did, if those 14 colonels are 
competent, you found not only this one FBI report, but you 
found one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven—eleven other FBI reports all having to do with this 
same subject. 

Mr. Welch: Do you now understand, Senator, that the doc- 
ument that you have in your hand is an exact carbon copy of 
some letter that was both sent and received? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Welch, I intend to question your 
client, Mr. Stevens, about that. I want to know—I want to 
know whether or not he has seen this, whether he has had it 
in his files, whether he, like his predecessor, ignored it. I 
can’t answer what is in Mr. Stevens's files. At least, I can’t 
answer about everything that is in the files. 

Mr. Welch: I am asking only as to your own understand- 
ing, Senator. Do you understand that there should be in the 
Army files the original of a document, a carbon copy of which 
you claim to have in your— 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t know what is in the Army files. 
You have access to them; I do not. We have had it testified 
that this document went from the FBI—whether Para- 
graphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8-went from J. Edgar Hoover to 
the Military Intelligence, so if it is not in the files, someone 
is grossly derelict and I intend to question your client, Mr. 
Stevens, about that. 

Mr. Welch: By this document, you mean the 15-page docu- 
ment? 

Senator McCarthy: You heard what I said, I think, It has 
been testified under oath that Mr. Hoover has stated that all 
the paragraphs in this letter are verbatim from a report that 
he sent to the Army, that the only difference between this 
letter and the 15-page document is Paragraph 5, which is a 
parenthetical explanation of why security material has not 
been included in this letter, and the fact that in this letter, 
instead of giving all the derogatory material, merely the 
names of the individuals are involved. You can go over that 
again 10 times, if you like, and you will get the same answer. 

Mr. Welch: All right. I would like to go over it just one 
more time and have you listen to the question. 

Senator McCarthy: Go right ahead. 

Mr. Welch: Do you undérstand that J. Edgar Hoover sent 
to the Army a document two and one fourth pages in length? 
Just yes or no. 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t know the length of these 
other documents. 

Mr. Welch: Let us face up to it, Senator. Do you under- 
stand that J. Edgar Hoover sent to the Army a document two 
and one fourth pages in length? 

Senator McCarthy: As far as the document on January 26th 
is concerned, the answer is, “no.” 

Mr. Welch: Thank you, that is all. 


Secretary Stevens reappeared as a witness. The transcript 
included the following: 


Senator McCarthy: . . . In your search for this FBI memo- 
randum—letter, report, call it what you may—of January 26, 
how many other FBI reports on Fort Monmouth did you find? 

Secretary Stevens: The only one that I have actually looked 
over is the one to which you referred, Jan. 26, 1951. I know 
there are others there. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens, it is rather important for 
us to know how many times the FBI sent over a report on Es- 
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pionage-R—meaning “Espionage, Russian”—concerning Fort 
Monmouth, and whether or not action was taken on those 
reports before our Committee started their hearings . . . 

Secretary Stevens: . . . It might interest you to know, Sena- 
tor McCarthy, that on April 10, 1953, the Army asked the FBI 
to undertake a full-scale investigation of Fort Monmouth. | 
regret to have to bring that fact out, but, in view of the in- 
sinuations there have been with respect to Fort Monmouth, | 
now advise you that that is a fact. 

Senator McCarthy: The question is not whether or not the 
FBI has investigated. We know we have been investigating, not 
starting in April, 1953, but long before that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Stevens: I am telling you what the Army did 
under my jurisdiction. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, we know that under your 
predecessor they were requested to do likewise. Hence, the 
summary of a report dated January 26. So you don’t clear 
your skirts by merely saying, “We asked the FBI to give us a 
report.” The question is— 

Secretary Stevens: I think you will agree the FBI is the 
finest investigatory body there is, won’t you, Senator? And 
that is where we went. 

Senator McCarthy: On that we will heartily agree, Mr. 
Stevens. Let me ask you, then, if you have before you the 
report of Jan. 26, 1951, if that has been in the files ever since, 
this report entitled “Espionage-Russian,” will you tell us why 
some action wasn’t taken against the various individuals 
named until our Committee started its investigation? Why 
did you hold up action when you had this report? 

Secretary Stevens: We did not hold up action. We were 
working on it all the time. We asked the FBI to make a full- 
scale investigation on the 10th day of April, 1953, before we 
knew anything about your going into Fort Monmouth. 

oO 2 °° 

Senator Mundt: The chair has only one question, which he 
hopes to bring the termination to this question of monitored 
calls. Is not the chair correct in his belief that either you or 
Mr. Lucas, or both, have testified that all of the calls coming 
to your office or leaving your office, except those involving 
your family or friends or social engagements, are monitored 
by Mr. Lucas? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. That does not include the 
White House, however. 

Senator McClellan: And that has been the practice of your 
predecessors, as testified to by Mr. Lucas? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: As a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I 
think somebody is creating the impression here that it is un- 
lawful to monitor a telephone call. 

Mr. Cohn: It is, sir. 

Senator McClellan: That is not true. Any man can have 
a telephone call monitored if he wants to. The question 
arises as to the legality of disclosing it and not that he had 
someone take notes so that he might refresh his memory. 

Senator McCarthy: May I— 

Senator Mundt: Have you a point of order? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. For the benefit of the Senator from 
Arkansas, may I call his attention to Section 605, Title 47, 
which makes it illegal to monitor calls. Judge Hand has inter- 
preted this to mean both the mechanical monitoring and mon- 
itoring by a stenographer. 

If the Senator wants the decision, we can get it. I will 
read it: “No person, not being authorized by the sender, shall 
intercept any communication and divulge or publish the ex- 
istence, contents, substance, purport, effect or meaning of 
such intercepted communication to any person.” And the 
balance of it is along the same line, if the chair cares to have 
me read it. But this would seem to make it illegal to eaves- 
drop on telephone calls. 
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Senator McClellan: I take this position, that I will have 
a telephone call monitored any time I want to in my office 
and I will not violate the law, and I am going to do it again. 
I do not see how these businessmen and these officials can 
possibly operate without doing so. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, since the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Arkansas are discussing a ques- 
tion of law, I feel it my duty to now advise the chair, as I 
have heretofore done, that the mere monitoring of a tele- 
phone call is not in itself illegal. 

It is the divulgence of the contents, the context, of that 
call, without the consent of the parties at both ends of the 
line, that makes it illegal. 

2 2 * 

Senator McClellan: Has this Committee yet ordered a tran- 
script of its proceedings in the. course of these hearings sub- 
mitted to the Department of Justice for its consideration and 
attention? 

Senator Mundt: As far as I know, it has not, although at 
the beginning of the hearings it was announced that a tran- 
script would be sent to the Department of Justice. 

Senator McClellan: Mr. Chairman, I now move that an 
official transcript of all of the proceedings of this hearing to 
date be immediately transmitted to the Department of Justice 
for such attention and consideration as it may merit, and 
that future testimony—the transcript thereof—be immediately 
transmitted to the Department of Justice for the same purpose 
as rapidly as the transcripts become available. 

Senator Mundt: Without objection, the motion will be ap- 
proved in conformity with the Committee policy .. . 

Senator Symington: [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Missouri, 
member of the Subcommittee]: . . . According to testimony 
presented to this Committee yesterday, the officer informant 
who gave this obviously fraudulent letter was guilty of send- 
ing secret information to somebody not authorized to receive 
it, and in so doing disobeyed the orders of his superiors. 

In view of the testimony, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that 
every effort will be made to find out who was the informer. 
But at least as important should be knowledge on the part 
of the eight Government agencies who sit on the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee [to the National Security Council] 
that they may now have in their midst someone who is willing, 
for whatever reason he considers proper, to distribute secret 
information to unauthorized people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Mundt: Senator McCarthy, do you want to be 
heard on the point on which we have been having this dis- 
cussion? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mundt: The chair will hear you briefly. 

Senator McCarthy: Number one, Mr. Symington knows he 
made a false statement just now. He said this was a fraudulent 
letter. J. Edgar Hoover said all parts of it were identical to 
the Hoover memorandum, with the exception of the deletion 
of the security matters. When Mr. Symington makes the 
statement, he is deliberately attempting to deceive the people. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Symington left the 
Committee I thought for a while it was a loss. When he came 
back on, I thought it was a gain. I discover now since they 
have returned to the Committee they have been spending 
their time trying to obstruct any attempt to dig Communists 
out of Government. Why, I don’t know. 

Senator Mundt: The chair feels that the Senator should 
direct his remarks to the contents of Mr. Symington’s state- 
ment rather than to the individual. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Symington 
makes a false statement I think I am entitled to give the rea- 
son for it. 
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Senator Mundt: The chair recognizes your comment about 
the statement. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: I say this is part, Mr. Chairman, of a 
sequence of efforts on the part of Mr. Symington and Mr. 
Jackson to obstruct this Committee ever since they came 
back on. When they came back I welcomed them. I thought 
they would work with us. Instead of that, I find that they are 
doing everything possible to keep this Committee from func- 
tioning and digging out Communists. 

This example of Mr. Symington this morning is just another 
example. He admits that Communists are mentioned in this 
letter. He is interested in trying to punish the individual who 
dared to give us information about espionage in the secret 
radar laboratory. 

I want to assure Mr. Symington that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, any of the loyal people who have been exposing 
Communists will not be subject to his type of vengeance. 
He will not get their names. 

Senator Symington: Now, Mr. Chairman, in deference to 
the Committee— 

Senator Mundt: The chair recognizes you again, but points 
out that when we get into these preliminary discussions it is 
not a process of expediting the hearings, but tends to delay 
things. 

Senator Symington: I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and 
I might say that the amount of time that I have taken of this 
Committee in the 11 days that Secretary Stevens has been 
on the stand has been very, very little. 

I do not want at this time to get into any discussion with 
the Senator from Wisconsin as to whether my record in at- 
tempting to build forces against Communist advancement 
equals or is superior to his. I would like to note that he got 
this letter many weeks before I left the Committee. I never 
saw it until these hearings started. I would like to say also, 
however, that I believe I am justified in saying that this letter 
is fraudulent. Its contents may be accurate. I did not read it 
because I was advised that it would be wrong to read it, 
from the standpoint of my position and the laws of the coun- 
try. But I did note in the letter that, whereas the document 
Mr. Hoover said he sent said from or to General Bolling from 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, this fraudulent letter starts off “Dear 
General Bolling,” and it is signed, presumably, “Sincerely 
yours, J. Edgar Hoover.” 

I do not question whether the facts are right or wrong 
with respect to the summary of the fraudulent letter, but I 
do say whoever put those facts in made up a letter which 
in itself was fraudulent because the salutation and the final 
words in the letter were never written by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover. I thank the chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized? 

Senator Mundt: These people are trying to attract the at- 
tention of the chair. He hears them all, but he can recognize 
only one at a time. He will recognize counsel first. 

Mr. Jenkins: I advise the chair to permit no further dis- 
cussion with respect to that letter. The proof has thoroughly 
exploited the facts. Parties hereto in interest have thoroughly 
expressed themselves. I think any further discussion, any 
further charges, countercharges, constitute a waste of time. 
It is my suggestion that the chair now order the proof to con- 
tinue in this hearing. 

Senator Mundt: The chair is proposing to do that. Senator 
Jackson, whose name has been mentioned, has a personal 
privilege, and which the chair thinks would be fair to hear. 

Senator Jackson: Mr. Chairman, I think it is high time that 
this hearing get on the track. We have been sidetracked for a 
long time. I am not surprised by the statement of the Senator 
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from Wisconsin. That is an old stock in trade, and you can 
expect that all through the hearing. But I think it is high time 
we get back on the track. So let us get down to business. I 
am not disturbed by statements that he may make. He made 
a lot of them in the 1952 campaign, and that is well known to 
the American people, against Senator Symington and myself, 
and the people repudiated him. 
a 2 — 

Secretary Stevens: Mr. Chairman, could I make a very 
brief comment on two items? 

Senator Mundt: I see no reason why you should not. 
Everybody else has this morning and we might as well in- 
clude you in. 

Secretary Stevens: They are very briet. 

Senator Mundt: Surely. 

Secretary Stevens: The first one is in a telephone conversa- 
tion this morning with Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI. He authorized me to make the following statement: “In 
conversations with Mr. Hoover from time to time since I have 
been in office, he has commented in the highest terms on the 
co-operation between his office and the G-2 Intelligence Di- 
vision of the Army.” 

That is the end of the quotation. 

At this time I would like to make a correction in my testi- 
mony appearing on page 1459 of the record. At that point, 
speaking of a conference in my office on February 24, I 
stated, “I don’t think that I saw anybody except some of my 
staff on that afternoon after I got back from this meeting.” 

I have checked up the records and searched my memory, 
and I find that I got back to my office about 3:30, that I saw 
the press for about 10 minutes, that some pictures were taken, 
and that at 4:30 I met with a group in my office. I now 
have a list of the people invited by my staff to be present. 
I made a report to them of what had happened at that lunch- 
eon... It is a list of 21 names, Mr. Chairman. * * * 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, you are correcting the 
testimony given on May 3, is that right? 

Secretary Stevens: On last Monday, yes. 

Senator McCarthy: You learned that last night and this 
morning there were two witnesses in executive session who 
testified that you were not telling the truth on page 1457 and 
page 1458— 

Secretary Stevens: I beg your pardon, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: Let me finish the question. Did you 
learn that last night and this morning two witnesses were 
called in executive session—let me finish—and their testimony 
was that your testimony on page 1457 and 1458 was com- 
pletely untrue? Is that not why you decided to change your 
testimony? 

Secretary Stevens: It is not. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you learn— 

Secretary Stevens: I have mentioned this two or three times 
to counsel, that I wanted to elaborate on the point when I got 
an opportunity to do so. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you lear that a witness was 
called last night and one this morning and that those wit- 
nesses gave testimony directly contrary to yours? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You did not learn that? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Have you ever heard that Mr. Seaton 
[Fred A. Seaton, an Assistant Secretary of Defense] was 
called this morning? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t know that until this time? 

Secretary Stevens: That is correct. 

Senator McCarthy: You didn’t learn that a newsman was 
called last night? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 
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Senator McCarthy: You never heard about that? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. * * * 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
this statement was made after Senator McClellan—and rightly 
so—suggested the entire transcript go to the Justice Depart- 
ment, in view of the fact that it was made after two witnesses 
testified positively that the Secretary gave incorrect testimony, 
in view of the fact that Mr. Welch helped prepare this state- 
ment, and says he knew that Seaton was going to be present, 
1 would like to ask the chair to swear Mr. Welch so I can 
examine him on this. 

I just wonder why what on the face would appear to be 
perjury was corrected only after it was known that we have 
gotten witnesses to testify to the fact. To me it seems impos- 
sible that any man of normal intelligence, and I think Mr. 
Stevens has at least normal intelligence, would forget a meet- 
ing of 21 of the top people over in the Pentagon and tell 
us there was no such meeting. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, that is not a point of order. | 
think it entirely improper. The Senator may have Mr. Welch 
sworn at any appropriate time and cross-examine him with 
reference to whether or not he advised the Secretary, prior to 
the preparation of that statment, that he knew Mr. Seaton 
was here. I again suggest that we proceed with the interroga- 
tion of the witnesses on matters relevant to the issues. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Mundt: The chair believes that the counsel’s state- 
ment is sound, and since Mr. Stevens is on the stand and we 
are trying to expedite the hearings so we can get on to other 
witnesses, if you want to interrogate Mr. Welch, that you wait 
until we have concluded with Mr. Stevens. 


Robert A. Collier was recalled and read to the Subcomit- 
tee a letter from Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
concerning the 2'/s-page document based on an FBI report. 
Mr. Brownell said that this document ‘constitutes an un- 
authorized use of information which is classified as con- 
fidential,’” and should not be made public. 


Senator McCarthy: . . . I note that Mr. Brownell’s letter re- 
veals that the material cannot be submitted in any form. As 
the chair will recall, last night I suggested that we delete any 
security information, anything that would indicate the source 
of information, informants, et cetera. That has all been de- 
leted from this two-and-a-quarter page document, as far as 
I can tell. As the chair knows. this has been authenticated 
as to Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8, which is the entire 
body of the letter—or document, call it what you may—with 
the exception of the names, as an accurate résumé of the 
memorandum from J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Chairman, I think in view of the importance of this, 
Mr. Brownell should be called in executive session. I think 
he should be questioned as to whether or not there is any- 
thing in this two-and-a-half page document, other than the 
names which I suggest we delete, of a security nature. As I 
read it, Mr. Chairman, I am sure the Attorney General will 
have to agree that this may be embarrassing to some people, 
embarrassing to those charged with the security of our mili- 
tary, but that it in no way involves security. I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that we have a precedent for releasing material. 
As the chair knows, Mr. Brownell made a speech in Chicago 
some time ago. He named not the live spies that we are dis- 
cussing here, who are still poised with a razor over the jugu- 
lar vein of this nation, as I said before. He named a very 
important dead spy. I don’t criticize him for that. I think that 
was information that the public should have had—and should 
have had long ago. His veracity was questioned, he was criti- 
cized for that, he then made public FBI reports, I am author- 
ized to say by Mr. Robert Morris—Mr. Judge Morris, who 
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was the chief counsel of the committee before whom he ap- 
peared—that at that time he made available to the committee 
portions of FBI reports which had never been disclosed before. 

Again, I say I don’t criticize him for that. He didn’t make 
available the names of any informants and I think it was a job 
well done. But he has established a precedent. May I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that as the chair well knows, I have never, during 
the entire course of my investigation, I have never disclosed 
the name of a single informant, and the chair will note that 
this document here was prepared very carefully to keep out 
the names of any informants or the sources of any information. 
I think the chair knows also that I never obtained any infor- 
mation from the FBI. But when I received FBI material 
which is disseminated and is in the hands of loyalty board 
members with Communist records, I can no longer respect 
any classification of that. 

In other words, once it is in the conduit, available to Com- 
munists, I think maybe that I have no duty to keep this ma- 
terial secret, and I don’t intend to. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, at this time, in connection with 
my request which I am about to make of the chair, that as far 
as I personally am concerned, there is no Truman directive 
or any other directive which is designed not for the security 
of this nation but to prevent embarrassment of those respon- 
sible for covering up Communists—no such directive will 
keep me from making available to the public the type of in- 
formation which we have here showing gross neglect. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the time has come when we should 
decide as a Committee—I address this to my Democrat col- 
leagues as well as my Republican colleagues—whether or not 
we are to forever continue operating under that Truman 
blackout order of 1948.. I would like to have Mr. Brownell 
tell us, for example, what progress has been made on re- 
ported attempts by the Justice Department—the chair will 
recall there were news stories, I believe about a year ago or 
maybe more, that the Justice Department had been ordered 
to study the Truman blackout directive with a view to trying 
to make more information available to the Committee. 

I would like to question Mr. Brownell as to what progress 
has been made. I would like to also make it very clear to the 
American people that I have made a solemn promise to them, 
that I did from coast to coast last year, that if they would get 
rid of my Democrat friends, and elect us that we could no 
longer be honoring these blackout orders. I think this is a good 
time, Mr. Chairman, to test this order. 

I don’t think that a congressional committee is bound—if 
I may have the chair’s attention—I don’t think that any con- 
gressional committee is bound by the opinion of anyone in 
the executive as to whether or not they are entitled to certain 
information. I think the committee, Mr. Chairman, has that 
matter for themselves. Just in closing, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to again point out that this letter, while of no great signifi- 
cance in and of itself, is part of a sequence of letters showing 
that there has been “Espionage-Russian” in our most secret 
radar laboratories and the sequence of reports, Mr. Chairman, 
in my opinion, will convince anyone who exercises good com- 
mon sense that we have no secrets from the Communists in 
so far as the A and H bomb is concerned. That is a very seri- 
ous statement to make, Mr. Chairman. If it is true, then we 
should get to the bottom and find out who is responsible. 

I may say that I am getting very, very weary sitting here 
and acting as though we are playing some little game when 
this Committee's activities may well determine whether this 
nation will live or die. We have to clean out those who are 
responsible, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion—those who are re- 
sponsible, either knowingly or because they were simple 
dupes covering up Communists and traitors, not dead ones 
but live ones. 

I ask that the Attorney General be called in executive ses- 
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sion so we can question him as to what information can be 
made available to this Committee and what information can 
be made available to the public, period. 

Senator Mundt: The Senator’s question is a little long, but 
the chair will endeavor to answer it if he can. I think it has 
two parts. 

The first part is whether or not the Attorney General has 
ruled on the admissibility of the two-and-a-quarter-page 
letter, which the chair must confess he has not read, The 
chair will have to say that in his letter of transmittal he en- 
closed the letter which the Senator refers to and asked specifi- 
cally the question of the Attorney General whether or not in 
his opinion it would be injurious to the national security to 
have it spread in the record, and the reply of the Attorney 
General was in the affirmative, that he thought it would be 
injurious. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin desires me to write another 
letter indicating whether certain phases of that two-and-a- 
quarter or two-and-three-quarter-page letter can be intro- 
duced, I will be happy to do that. 

In answer to the second part of the question—as to whether 
the chair believes we should call the Attorney General in and 
put him under oath and ask him why he decided as he did— 
the chair would answer that question in the negative unless 
he is overruled by his colleagues on the Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: This is a most serious matter, Mr. 
Chairman, and I don’t think it should be disposed of on the 
spur of the moment. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it is a great mistake—keeping in 
mind that a vast number of clerical help in various bureaus 
have access to the distribution of these letters—I think it is 
a great mistake for the Senators to say we can’t even peek 
at it. The Senators must, if they are to perform their duty, 
must see the sequence of letters from the FBI in which they 
point out day after day after day what a dangerous situation 
we have in our top-secret radar laboratory. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we do that, unless the members of 
this Committee can see those reports after there has been 
deleted the names of informants, it’ will be impossible for 
this Committee to determine the extent to which we have had 
gross negligence, putting it mildly, or worse, in various de- 
partments of our Government. 

Unless, Mr. Chairman, the members of this Committee 
can see those excellent reports submitted by the FBI, it will 
be impossible for the members of this Committee to know 
why tremendous efforts have been made to call this Com- 
mittee off the investigation—the disclosure of Communists in 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, again I say we are not playing any games 
here. You would think we were, the way we have been 
bandying things back and forth. We are getting right down, 
Mr. Chairman, to the point where the blue chips are down, 
and if we neglect, Mr. Chairman, if we neglect to get to the 
bottom of the facts because of some Truman order of 1948, 
then every one of us sitting at this table should not be in the 
Senate. 

Senator Mundt: The chair is in no position to override the 
ruling of the Attorney General. He has submitted it in writ- 
ing and has gotten an answer back in writing. We suggest, 
therefore, that the Senator continue with his interrogatories 
in conformity with the Attorney General’s opinion. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, does the chair take the 
position that a committee of the Senate cannot differ with an 
appointive officer, the Attorney General? Certainly the chair 
does not take that position, Mr. Chairman. If the Attorney 
General has some good reason why these documents should 
not be made available to the Committee, he should not be 
bashful about coming down in executive session and telling 
us why, Mr. Chairman. 
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He can delete, as he did in the Harry Dexter White—in 
the case of the dead spies—he can delete the security informa- 
tion and give us the information showing the type of records 
the FBI did send, and then we can check into this matter and 
find out who is responsible for ignoring, Mr. Chairman, those 
reports. 

There is no reason on God’s earth, Mr. Chairman, why the 
Attorney General should not be called in executive session 
and made to answer why parts of these letters—not having 
to do with security but which might be awfully embarrass- 
ing, I will agree, to some people—should not be made avail- 
able, number one, to the members of the Committee, and 
then, the next question, whether or not they should not be 
made available to the public. I think both. 

I again ask the chair not to rule upon this on the spur of the 
moment. It is too important. I ask him to call an executive 
session of this Committee and to go into that in detail and 
make a decision. I think the time has come, Mr. Chairman, 
when we should determine whether or not the Congress has 
the power to get the necessary information to guard the secur- 
ity of this nation. 

Mr. Chairman, we can get information about dishonesty, 
about corruption, about graft, but it seems we cannot get 
information about something a thousand times worse, 
namely, treason. Mr. Chairman, I ask that you call an 
executive session and that we once and for all decide this 
question of whether or not we are the lackeys to obey and 
afraid to overrule a decision made by someone in the 
executive department. 

Senator Mundt: There is a standing rule that whenever 
any member of the Committee or any of the counsel desire 
to have an executive session called to discuss the business of 
the Committee, he will call one. I will be glad to call one 
since you present the request for an executive session. 

° ° ° 

The testimony of Secretary Stevens was resumed. The 

following is from the transcript: 


Mr. Cohn: . . . Do you recall, sir, that there was a time 
when this Committee at the direction of Senator McCarthy 
asked to have appear before it a member of the Secretary of 
the Army’s screening board which had cleared Communists? 
You recall that, do you not, sir? 

Secretary Stevens: When was that? 

Mr. Cohn: The date of his appearance, sir, was Oct. 20, 
1953. 

Secretary Stevens: I think I remember that there was such 
a case that appeared before your Committee. 

Mr. Cohn: And, sir, do you not also recall that this man 
who was a member of your top loyalty board was himself 
interrogated concerning Communist-front activities in which 
he himself had engaged? 

Secretary Stevens: He appeared before your Committee, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, indeed he did. 

Secretary Stevens: I was not there, I believe. 

Mr. Cohn: I know you were not there, Mr. Stevens, but 
you discussed this with us and you knew about it, did you 
not? You removed him from the loyalty panel after he was 
called before our Committee, did you not, sir? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t recall that. I will look it up and 
see. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you mean, Mr. Secretary, you do 
not remember whether you removed a man from the loyalty 
panel after he was called before our Committee and after he 
was exposed to have had Communist connections? 

Secretary Stevens: Senator McCarthy, I have a lot of things 
to do as Secretary of the Army, and I don’t know about every 
move or every rotation that is made off of a loyalty board. . . 
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John G. Adams was called again as a witness. The 
transcript includes these questions and answers: 


Mr. Cohn: Mr. Adams, on this one point alone, you have 
seen the name of the gentleman we are discussing, have you 
not? 

Mr. Adams: I have. * * * 

Mr. Cohn: Had this man been a member of the Loyalty- 
Security panel—the Loyalty-Security Screening Board of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Adams: He had been. ° * * 

Mr. Cohn: . . . Say anything you think will cast light on it. 

Mr. Adams: All right. The individual was a member of the 
Secretary's Loyalty Screening Board. In about February of 
1953 he sat on the last panel in which he ever participated. 
During the summer of 1953, some facts of a minor deroga- 
tory nature against the individual came to the attention of 
the people who manage the operation of the board. At that 
time they ceased to select the man for participation. 

Subsequent to the time that that information came to at- 
tention, he never again participated as a member of the 
board. His name was not removed from the board. A letter 
was submitted to this Committee in response to an inquiry 
in September over the signature of the Director of Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Major General [Miles] Reber, which listed 
among the members of the board this individual. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Adams: May I finish, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: Surely. 

Mr. Adams: At that time the letter came to my attention, 
and consultation between my office and the officials in the 
Army who handle the Loyalty-Security Screening Board mat- 
ters was undertaken. The officials at that time pointed out to 
me—I first pointed out to them the fact that this man had 
been submitted as being still a member, and I was assured 
that the individual was no longer participating. I was further 
assured that the simplest method of dropping the individual 
from the Loyalty Screening Board was to wait until the new 
procedures established a new board, which was due in a 
very few weeks, and in the meantime not to place the in- 
dividual on any panels. That was the procedure which was 
followed. 

The Loyalty-Security Screening Board was abolished in 
about November of 1953, when a subsequent board with a 
different name was established—new individuals were on it, 
and that individual was not one of them. 

I repeat, sir, subsequent to February of 1953 the individual 
sat on no loyalty panel. * * * 

Senator McCarthy: . . . Let me ask you this: Do you know 
whether or not this “Mr. X” voted in each one of the cases 
where he was a member of the security panel to clear in- 
dividuals with Communist— 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, that would not be competent. 

Mr. Adams: In addition to not being competent— 

Mr. Jenkins: That is attempting to bring discredit on Mr. 
Stevens and it is objected to. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, this is not a trial of Mr. 
Stevens: I am interested in those in the Pentagon who have 
been there over the past number of years, who are still there, 
who are charged with security, and who let a man like “Mr. 
X” sit on these panels with the record which he has. Let me 
finish, please. This is no trial of Mr. Stevens. I think he is 
one of the principals or characters in this matter. ° * ° 

Mr. Chairman, the contention which I have made over and 
over the past number of months is that somebody is trying 
to cover up his improper conduct over in the Pentagon, that 
they are using a fine, not overly experienced Secretary as 
their tool. These individuals, who they are I don’t know, but 
they are somebody deathly afraid of being exposed. 
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=-\We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT CHANGES 
IN LABOR LAW 











@ States would have had more 
control over labor disputes 
under changes proposed for 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


@ President wanted less regula- 
tion of labor by the Federal 
Government. 


¢ Proposed changes are delayed 
as Senate sends bill back to 
committee. 


Just what did President Eisenhower 
want to do about the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 

The President wanted to make important 

changes in the labor law while keeping 

the main principles. In broad terms, the 

President wanted to move in three direc- 

tions: to give States more of a voice in 

controlling labor disputes; to leave it 
up to labor and management, as far as 
possible, to settle their differences, with 

a minimum of interference from the 

Federal Government; to give the work- 

ers themselves more of a say in regard to 

strikes. The President’s program seemed 
sidetracked for this session when the 

Senate sent the bill back to committee. 


Would the President's plan weaken 

the present Labor Board? 
Not necessarily. The present National 
Labor Relations Board, under the Presi- 
dent’s plan, would continue to function 
to protect the Taft-Hartley rights of 
workers and employers; but a_ lighter 
work load would speed up its activi- 
ties. A suggestion in Congress that the 
Board be stripped of many of its duties, 
which would be turned over to the 
federal courts, is not endorsed by the 
President. 


What rights would be given to the 
States? 

For one thing, the President would have 
Congress make it clear, in an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley law, that individual 
States may act in certain cases where 
the National Labor Board refuses to take 
jurisdiction. In a series of decisions, the 
courts have, in effect, stripped the States 
of many rights to regulate strikes and 
picketing and other labor matters. 


The President has not formally gone as 
far as some members of Congress in sug- 
gesting that the States be given sweep- 
ing powers to regulate strikes, picketing, 
boycotts and lockouts. But the general 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Grontiann Reices Au Tine 


HIGHLIGHTS 
of SPORT 











HOOPER'S 
CATCH 


One of the most spectacular catches ever made in baseball was made 
by Harry Hooper of the Red Sox. It was one of the most decisive 
ones, too. The Red Sox and the Giants were in the eighth game of 
the 1912 World Series. Each had won three games. One game had 
been a 6-6 tie. 

In the fifth inning, with two men on, a Giant batter laced one high and far for the 
deep right field fence. Harry took off at the crack of the bat, running with his back to 
the ball. 

He saw the fence, but he didn’t stop. With a desperate lunge, he hit it at top speed and 
partly broke it down. But he caught the ball. 

The great Christy Mathewson was pitching against the Red Sox. But Hooper’s catch 
saved the series for them. And they finally won, 3 to 2, in the tenth inning. 

Another great showing, in a different field, is the one being made by Atlantic Bond: 
10 of America’s largest insurance companies, 8 of the 10 largest tobacco companies and 
15 of the largest banks in Eastern United States use Atlantic Bond because it always looks 
well, prints well, reflects well on those who use it. Join the leaders of American indus- 
try ... specify Eastern’s Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE - MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC BOND 
PAPER Fo Gecicu 


For an attractively illustrated sheet describing this and other “Highlights of Baseball”, 
ask your printer or write on your letterhead to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
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Time Out for Talk 


PeopLe TALK about more than the 
weather. They give full vent to strong 
likes and dislikes whenever they take time 
out for talk—and that isquiteoften. They 
frankly express their feelings about peo- 
ple they admire, politics they question, 
companies they prefer to patronize. 

People are constantly talking about 
your company and your product, you 
may be very sure. It is essential to your 
prosperity that they like your company 
and your product. Otherwise they may 
spread unfavorable reports that could 
lead others to think unfavorably too. 


How to Make Them Like You 


The most dependable way to get 
people to prefer your company and prod- 
uct is this: tell your story IN PRINT. 
When a prospect absorbs the facts about 
your competitive advantages from an 
attractive, well-printed booklet, bro- 
chure, broadside, bulletin, folder, an- 
nual report or catalog, he is most likely 
to retain these facts. Next time the occa- 
sion arises, he will speak with persuasion 
based on fact, not hearsay. 

One word of counsel: print your facts 
in full. Tell your complete story, omit- 
ting neither major nor minor selling 
points. Thus you fortify your prospects 
with the unassailable truth about your 
company and your product. 
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Your Ally —A Good Printer 


Once a printed piece is agreed upon, 
call in a gooa printer without delay. Put 
him on your planning and creative team 
right from the start. He will then be in 
the best position to apply his skill and 
experience every step of the way — and 
he will save you the most in time, work 
and money. 

To deliver the most effective selling 
literature to you, your printer will prob- 
ably select Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. For a hundred -years the good 
printers have respected the ability of 
Warren papers to produce bright, eye- 
appealing, uniform printed pieces, just 
the kind you need for today’s competi- 
tive selling. S. D. Warren Company, 89 
Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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STAN DARD 





Printing Fapers 
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We've Been Asked: 





. .- Neither labor nor industry 
entirely happy with plans 


trend of his statements is that the States 
should not be shut out—to the extent 
that they are now—in passing legislation 
to control labor matters. He favors, in 
general, giving the States responsibility 
in labor matters if this does not damage 
the rights guaranteed under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Would the States be allowed to 

handle strictly local strikes? 
Yes, in many cases. Under the President’s 
proposals, the States would have author- 
ity to take action in labor disputes en- 
dangering the health and safety of their 
citizens. That might mean a dispute in- 
volving a tie-up of electric power, trans- 
portation, gas or water. In such a case, 
for example, the Governor might take 
over and operate the public utility in- 
volved. 


Then, the Federal Government would 
follow more of a policy of hands 
off in labor disputes? 

That’s the general idea, though the La- 

bor Board would continue to handle 

many cases involving complaints of un- 
fair labor practices, elections and other 
labor matters. The Administration’s pol- 
icy is described as aimed at less Gov- 
ernment intervention in labor disputes. 


What strike rights would workers get 

that they do not now have? 
Workers would be given a right to say, 
in a secret ballot under Government su- 
pervision, whether or not they favored a 
strike. 


Would the vote be taken before or 
after a walkout? 

The President left that up to Congress. 

Some members of Congress think the 

vote should come before a strike, others 

that it should be taken to decide if a 

strike should continue. 


Are other changes proposed, too? 
Yes. The President’s over-all proposals 
involve rules on injunctions, secondary 
boycotts, national-emergency strikes, con- 
tract negotiations, union reports and other 
things. 

Is the present law likely to be 

changed? 

That will be decided. The Senate sent 
the amendment bill back to committee, 
which normally would kill it for this 
session. The House Labor Committee has 
stalled in reporting a similar bill. But 
the President is expected to press for 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law, if not 
at this session, ther. in 1955. 
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SPONGE 
FOR 
STATIC 


SCIENTISTS PERFECT DEVICE 
TO SOAK UP 
RADIO INTERFERENCE 
AT SOURCE! 


When radio was young and thunder 
rumbled through the skies, crackling 
static from the lightning played havoc with reception. Today in modern 
aircraft, where radio reception is critically important, another kind of static is the bugaboo. 
Now it is noise generated aboard by the many types of needed electrical apparatus. 
AiResearch engineers solved this difficult problem by developing the most effective and reliable 
radio noise suppressors in use today. Some of these units weigh less than half an ounce. 
Attached to sources of radio interference, they act as static sponges, soaking up the noise, 
allowing navigational and other signals to come through clear and strong. 
This is another example of how AiResearch conquers obstacles to efficient operation in the complex 


fields of mechanics and electronics without adding severe weight or space penalties. 


ae S = 
— Qualified engineers and skilled machinists are 
| S eG @) ta needed now at AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 
3 ss Los Angeles 45, California or Phoenix, Arizona. 
A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in these major categories: 
AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION ... GAS TURBINES... HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT ... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS... 
CABIN SUPERCHARGERS... PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS .. . ELECTRONIC CONTROLS ... CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS ... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 








DRILL A HOLE, DRIVE A SEL-LOK to replace stop, hinge, lock and cotter pins, shafts, 
keys and pivots. Chamfered ends make starting easy; rounded edges along the slot 
prevent scored holes. Sel-Lok Spring Pins lock by spring tension; they resist vibration 
and shock, yet are easily removed and reusable. They save production costs by eliminat- 
ing expensive tapping, reaming, peening or milling, and have been used in a wide range of 
materials, including plastics and nylon. These slotted tubular pins are available in carbon 
and corrosion-resistant steels, in standard and light duty wall thicknesses and in a full 
range of sizes. Write for Bulletin 2014. Sel-Lok Spring Pin Division, STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


SEL-LOK SPRING PIN DIVISION ‘ope JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You now have an example of how one “built-in stabilizer" works out. 
Unemployment insurance, along with other Social Security and veterans' 
benefits, is acting as a strong prop under personal income payments. 





Wages and salaries in March slipped 1.1 billions a year under the rate for 
February. That's after deduction of pay-roll taxes on workers. 

Benefit payments, however, rose by 700 millions a year. 

Result: The rise in benefits is a substantial offset to the fall in wages. 
People are not losing nearly so much income as layoffs indicate. 








That is the purpose of unemployment insurance. Theory is that buying power 
can be supported in times of business slack, thus helping to prevent a spiraling 
decline. Commerce Department figures support the theory's validity. 


Comparison with a year ago shows similar results. 

Wages and salaries in March, 1954, were being received at a rate of 189.1 
billion dollars a year, against 192.4 billion in March, 1953. 

Year-to-year drop in the rate was 3.3 billions. 

Benefit payments, however, rose from 13.7 billions to 15.7 billions a year. 

Gain over a year ago was 2 billions a year in benefits. 














The shrinkage in wage income quite obviously is being cushioned by the 
expansion in benefit payments, which seem to be a genuine "Stabilizer." 


Total personal income in March was just a trifle below February. 

March payment rate was 282.8 billions a year; February's, 283 billions. 
That marks the smallest month-to-month decline since November. 

Aside from wages and salaries, incomes are holding up. Proprietors of 
businesses showed a gain in March. Farmers held their own. Dividends hit a 
high, save for the unusual peak of December, 1951. Rentals were unchanged. 











Recession, actually, has mainly affected production workers, some of whom 
have lost jobs. Others have had their work weeks shortened. 

In other fields, workers are taking only trifling cuts in income. In the 
service industries, including banks, insurance, real estate, gains are scored. 

These figures support other analyses that the business decline that began 
last summer is mainly an inventory adjustment, although people are spending less 
heavily for autos, appliances and other hard goods. 











Unemployment apparently centers on the young and relatively old workers. 
Analysis of the jobless by Chicago Federal Reserve Bank shows 80 per cent 
of the drop in workers occurs among people younger than 25, older than 65. 
These age groups, however, account for only a fifth of the working force. 
Reason for this concentration is that employers have a tendency to retire 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


older workers, while younger workers lack both experience and seniority. 


Relatively less unemployment has occurred among workers between 25 and 65 
years, who comprise the bulk of the labor force. Also, more men have lost jobs 
than women. Drop for men at work is 4 per cent below a year ago; for women, 2 
per cent. That's another sign that most cuts are being made by factories. 


Industry is making progress in trimming down inventories. 

Manufacturers' inventories, after seasonal correction, declined by 400 
million dollars in March. That followed a 267-million-dollar drop in February. 

Hard-goods plants made the biggest cuts--300 millions in March. They are 
the firms that have had the greatest unbalance in production and sales. 

Factory sales advanced in March. This trend, if it keeps up, will bring 
sales and production into balance before long, set the stage for an upturn. 











Wholesalers of both hard and soft goods managed to cut stocks slightly. 

Retailers of durables--autos and appliances--trimmed stocks by about 
100 million dollars in March. 

Other retailers, dealing in soft goods, boosted inventories, but that was 
due in part to a build-up for the April Easter trade. 

The downtrend in business inventories from factory to store, coupled with 
high personal incomes and high consumer spending, suggests that the time is not 
distant when production and employment will turn up again. 











Other signs of an upturn also are appearing. 

Copper production is to be increased by Kennecott Copper Company. The 
firm's mines in Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico are Soon to return to a 6=<day 
week. Reason is that copper demand is currently rising. 

Steel producers, too, look for higher production before long. They think 
steel users have been using up the metal faster than they have been buying it. 

Shoe factories are counting on a riSe in output. Retail stocks are said to 











be low, with ordering rather brisk after Easter. 
All in all, latest reports on business activity show that conditions in 
general are growing no worse and may, indeed, be improving. 


Production payments to farmers, instead of price supports, appear to be 
gaining in official favor. The discarded "Brannan plan" of the Truman regime 
seems to have a foot in the back door. 





Government subsidy payments to woolgrowers already are approved. Wool pro- 
duced domestically will sell at world prices, with growers getting additional 
payments from the Government to bolster incomes. 





Dairy products may be next on the list for similar treatment. Agriculture 
Secretary Benson says he is thinking of paying subsidies to butter manufacturers 
to support dairymen's incomes. He will need authority from Congress. 

Actually, both Congress and the Administration still are groping for some 
solution to the farm surplus problem. 





A new program for building merchant ships, designed to add 60 vessels a 
year, is being considered by Government. One feature is to sell ship mortgages 
to private investors, with a Government guarantee on the mortgages. 
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cuts duplicating costs $18,000 a year 
at Atlantic Refining Company... 


Preparing paper masters by xerography for dupli- 
cating a wide variety of Office Forms, Charts, Job 
Specifications, Training Programs, Graphs, Book- 
lets, Government Reports, Magazine Articles, En- 
gineering Data, etc., saves Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., about $1,500 a month. 
Starting with an original form or other subject, 
anything written, typed, drawn or printed, can be 
reproduced with photographic accuracy onto a 
paper master in about 3 minutes for run off of 
multiple copies on an offset duplicator. Original 
copy may be enlarged, reduced or reproduced same 
size by xerography in XeroX® Lith-Master* copy- 


THE HALOI!ID 





SOME USERS IN 
DIFFERENT FIELDS 


AIRCRAFT 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Ford Motor Company 


CHEMICALS 
Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Corporation 


EDUCATION 
California institute 
of Technology 


GOVERNMENT 
Federal, State, City 


INSURANCE 


Hardware Mutuals 


ing equipment. Copies can 
be made, from one or both 
sides of an original, with xerography. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent in- 
termediates can be made from any original subject 
in the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, 
electrostatic, direct positive xerography process in 
paperwork duplicating applications. 


* 4 TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMPANY 


White for proof of performance folders showing how companies 
of all kinds @ré cutting duplicating costs with xerography. For in- 
stance: Hardware Mutuals saves $500 a month producing 84 differ- 
ent manuals four times a year. 


COMPAN Y 


54-118X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. e Branch Offices in Principal U.S. Cities and Toronto 








Finance Week 








TAX CUTS YOU CAN COUNT ON 


Special Exemptions and More Deductions 


You can plan now to make 
the most of tax changes about 
to be approved by Congress. 
Many of them will apply to 1954 
income. 

Taxpayers in special situations 
are the ones who benefit this 
time. But most taxpayers turn out 
to be ‘‘special.”’ 


Important tax-relief grants on this 
years income now can be counted on 
and planned for. They mean tax cuts 
for millions of individuals. 

Not all of the tax changes provided in 
the “tax reform” bill are to go through as 
written, but some vital ones are meeting 
no resistance, no argument over formulas 
for relief. They are pretty well set. 

Result is to be tax relief for people 





who, in particular circumstances, are 
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WORKING WIDOW 
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child-care deductions up to $600. 








TAX NOW 
Ve lait mer ics 


$200 deduction. 


TAX NOW 





ee re 


two children — earning 
$5,000, now gets no de- 
ductions for expense of child care. Plan is to allow 






couple with two children 
— income $10,000, has 
$500 in medical bills. No medical deduction now, 
as bills do not exceed 5 per cent. Plan is to permit 
deduction of all over 3 per cent — in this case, a 


TAX AFTER CHANGE . 





squeezed by today’s tax rules. To help 
you look ahead and take advantage of 
items that are given strong odds for 
adoption, here’s a run-down on some of 
the major proposals that can be expected 
with reasonable certainty. A few are il- 
lustrated on this page. 

Parents of children old enough to 
work at least part-time offer an example. 

Right now, as summer vacations ap- 
proach, thousands of parents and their 
children are thinking about summer jobs. 
This year, there is—or should be—an im- 
portant new factor in their-planning. The 
tax problem is clearing up. 

A taxpayer with a son in college offers 
an example of that problem. If the son 
earns even a penny more than $599.99— 
that is, as much as $600—then the tax- 
payer can’t claim his son as an exemption 
under present tax rules. 

Thousands of parents who encourage 
initiative on the part of their children 
have had to pay from $120 to as much 
as several hundred dollars in additional 





How Tax Relief Will Help on 1954 Income 


(as provided in tax-revision bill) 










$547 
. . $420 


. $1,372 
. $1,328 





partial benefit of income splitting. Plan is to give 
him full income splitting. 





earning $600 or more. Plan is to allow exemption 
for child — under age 19, or any age if a student 
— no matter what his earnings. 










taxes just for a few extra cents or dollars 
earned by their offspring. 

Now, Congress is about to rule that 
children under age 19—or bona fide 
students at any age—can earn unlimited 
amounts without depriving their par- 
ents of these $600 personal exemptions. 
That is to be an exception to the rule 
that no taxpayer can claim an exemp- 
tion for an individual who earns $600 
or more. 

To qualify, the child will have to be 
your own, by birth or adoption—or a step- 
child—and, if age 19 or more, will have 
to be a student at a regular educational 
institution during some part of any five 
months of the year. Night school, though, 
will not count. 

Some 1.3 million taxpayers, by official 
estimate, will benefit from this proposed 
new rule. Together, they will save about 
75 million dollars in a year. 

If you plan to take advantage of this 
break, keep this in mind: The change, in 
effect, means that a single exemption can 
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TAX AFTER CHANGE . $2,642 

earning $20,000 — now 4 





gets no exemption for child 
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TAX AFTER CHANGE 


$4,192 
. $3,988 
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be taken twice—once by you when you 
pay your taxes, and once by your son 
when he pays his, if any. Don’t make 
the error of taking an exemption for your 
son and then failing to have him take his 
own exemption. 

A couple of other points are worth 
noting in your plans, too: 

An important one is that the proposal 
before Congress would waive the $600 
test on income from property—as well as 
wages. Another is this: Even if the in- 
come test is waived for children, you still 
will have to provide more than half of a 
child’s support in order to claim an 
exemption for him or her. But if a son 
does not spend his earnings—say he saves 
them—then they do not count toward his 
own support. 

What these two points mean, taken to- 
gether, is this: If the proposal is adopted 
as it stands, your son could be salting 
away $10,000 or more a year—from, say, 
inherited property—and you still could 
claim an exemption for him. 

Medical expenses also come in for 
some significant changes in the tax bill. 
It Congress approves, as expected, medi- 
cal costs will mean bigger deductions and 
lower taxes for an officially estimated 8.5 
million taxpayers each year. 

Under present rules, a taxpayer can 
deduct only those medical outlays that 
are in excess of 5 per cent of his “ad- 
justed gross income.” Adjusted gross is 
your total income less deductions allowed 
as costs of earning that income. A man 
with a $10,000 salary, for example, has 
to spend more than $500 to get any 
medical deductions at all. 

The plan now is to allow taxpayers to 
deduct all medical expenses in excess of 
3 per cent—instead of 5 per cent—of their 
adjusted gross income. 

When, or if, you make use of this new 
break, you'll need to note some new rules 
that go with it. The bill makes it clear, 
as present law does not, that your tooth- 
paste, deodorants and other ordinary 
toiletries do not come under the head of 
medical care. They are not “medicines” 
or “drugs.” 

Also, the real medicines and drugs that 
you buy can be counted only to the ex- 
tent that their cost exceeds 1 per cent 
of your adjusted gross income. And if 
you list transportation expenses incidental 
to a required trip for your health, don’t 
include food and lodging—that’s out, or 
will be if the bill passes as it stands. 

Even with these limitations, though, 
changes in medical allowances mean im- 
portant tax savings, particularly for fami- 
lies with “catastrophic” health costs. Max- 
imum medical deduction—for taxpayer 
and each dependent—is raised from 
$1,250 now to $2,500 in the proposed 
rules. Over-all limit, for each tax return, 
is raised from $2,500 to $5,000 on single 
or separate returns; from $5,000 now 
to $10,000 on joint returns, and from 

(Continued on page 124) 
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You can’t add hours 
_toasalesman’s day 










































But you cam increase 
- sales calls per day 


with Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binders 


The business trend toward shorter work 
weeks forces your salesmen to do in four or 
five days what they used to do in six. They 
must make more calls each day and 
average more orders for each 100 calls. 


That’s why Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 

and indexes are more important than 

ever. These selling tools keep catalogs 

and manuals up to date, well organized 

and in sequence — three advantages that 

help your salesmen tell their stories fast and 

well. Selling costs come down and you 

enjoy greater volume in rela- 
tion to effort. 


Thousands of industrial firms 
rely on Heinn. They benefit 
by simplified personal sell- 
ing, reduced sales corres- 
pondence, better trade 
impressions, more efficient 
catalog distribution, and 
less printing waste. You 
can expect as much. 
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He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 








Let Heinn 
Representatives uppl our 
in Principal ; PP y y 
mr indexing. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
LEADERS IN 1896... AND STILL LEADERS 





THE HEINN COMPANY 


320 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. il Thi. Ss 
Information, please. Main on 


(1 Salesmen’s Carry-Cases [1] Salesmen’s Binders 
00 Price and Parts Books CD Plastic Tab Indexes 


0) Catalog Covers 
DD Proposal Covers 














OO Easel Presentations ((] Acetate Envelopes 0) Sales-Pacs 

0 Sales and Instruction Manuals (CL Business Gifts as Goodwill Builders 
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VLA luincy 





PROTECTS BEARINGS \ 
CUTS MAINTENANCE 


When the oil level runs low, 
safe-Q-lube unloads the compressor. 
Lack of air signals the operator. 
Safe-Q-lube also operates Quincy 
Patented Loadless Starting which 
protects motor and drive from start- 
ing overload. And safe-Q-lube does it 
with 62% fewer parts for lower 
maintenance . . . longer life. 
There are two new Quincy Models 
for a complete line of 21 in 
sizes from 1 to 90 CFM. 

Write Dept. 


US-20 for 
full details. 















QUINCY 


‘ COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: New York 
Philadeiphia * Atlanta 
Detroit » Chicago + St. 
Louis « Dallas » San 
Frascisce 
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CHOICE FRANCHISES 
STILL AVAILABLE! 


Profits in ““Coffee Break’’ control are practi- 
cally unlimited! Cash-in on them by supply- 
ing R-M’s KWIK-KAFE system to plants 
and offices in your area. Every one a potential 
customer! Over 200 R-M franchised dealers 
now enjoying “‘solid’”’ profits. AND, R-M is 
the on/y manufacturer of hot coffee and cold 
drink dispensers that offers dealers a com- 
plete merchandising “‘package”’ to take full 
advantage of the only national advertising 
program of its type in this industry. 


Get the facts! Write today for complete 
details about this vital service for plants and 
offices. Modest investment required for genu- 
ine, steady returns. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


1949 N. Howard St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
CREATORS OF AN 
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INDUSTRY | 


. . . Deduction for child care 
could save $120 or more 


$2,500 
families. 

One other proposed change in medical 
deductions will be helpful to thousands 
each year. It will permit medical costs 
incurred during a taxpayer’s final illness 
to be taken as deductions in his final re- 
turn if the bills are paid within a year of 
his death. 

Working widows, or widowers, also 
are in line for tax relief. 

Right now, by official estimate, there 
are half a million people trying to earn 
a living and take care of young children 
without husbands or wives to help. They 
have to pay cash for the care of their 
children—yet they can’t deduct that ex- 


now to $10,000 for heads of 





—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


STUDENTS ON THE CAMPUS 
... father gets a tax break 


pense from income when they pay their 
tax bills. Now, Congress is about to rec- 
ognize this expense as a requirement for 
earning a living. 

If you're in this situation, you will be 
allowed to deduct child-care costs up to 
$600 a year—provided Congress approves 
the bill. That means $600 taken off your 
taxable income and—at the lowest-brack- 
et rate of 20 per cent—a tax saving of 
$120. 

To get that relief, you will have to 
have children—or stepchildren—under 10 
years of age, or under 16 if the child is 
physically or mentally unable to attend a 
regular school. You'll have to be a widow 
or a widower, or a wife whose husband 
is incapacitated, or a divorced or legally 
separated person. 

Don’t expect to claim this relief if 

(Continued on page 125) 
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.. . Full splitting of income 
for new “head of family” 


youre a working wife living with your 
husband. Wives won't qualify in_ this 
case. Neither will husbands whose wives 
are incapacitated. 

Most important in your planning, 
though, is this point: To get child-care 
allowances, you will have to itemize your 
deductions. You will not be allowed to 
take both the child-care allowance and 
the standard 10 per cent deduction. 

If you qualify in all these ways, it 
means money in your pocket. 

“Heads of household’’—and that in- 
cludes many widows and widowers—will 
get a new “head of family” status if the 
new bill is passed. That, again, means 
lower taxes. Specifically, heads of families 





—Black Star 


VISIT TO THE DOCTOR 
...@ bigger tax deduction 


will get full, instead of partial, benefits of 
income splitting. 

A widower with two children and a 
$20,000 salary, to take a high-income ex- 
ample, now gets part of the income-split- 
ting benefits as “head of household.” If 
his deductions come to $2,000, his tax 
bill will be $4,644. With full income 
splitting, his tax will drop to $3,988, for 
a healthy saving of $656. 

To get this break, you will have to be 
without wife or husband—widowed or 
divorced, for example—and supporting 
certain close relatives. Those specific rel- 
atives include your own or adopted chil- 
dren, parents, brothers and sisters. Grand- 
parents, grandchildren, aunts, uncles—all 
these are excluded. However, if your hus- 
band or wife died while you were still 
married, and you have not remarried, 

(Continued on page 126) 
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“a file for every purpose” 


means NICHOLSON FILES 







io 
U.S.A. 


manufactured 


in Rhode Island 


Ninety years and millions upon 
millions of files ago, Nicholson 
began manufacturing “a file for every 
purpose” in Providence. Today Nicholson Files 

are the standard of quality the world over .. . and are still 
manufactured in Rhode Island. To learn more about the 


advantages of this State — write 


RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Room 321, State House, Providence, R. I. 
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Well Stacked 


In commodity warehouses and manufactur- 





ing plants “EMI” strong, safe, better engi- 
neered, stacking racks can save handling 
time and space from receiving to shipping. 
Our engineers are available to study your 








operation and make suggestions. 


¢ ware FOR THIS NEW CATALOG 


EQUIPMENT CI 


me G. INC. 
21546 Hoover, Detroit 5, Mich. 








———~ the Soyal Viking means ——_ = 


Regal i Visit any 
or all these 

Luxury to extra cities 
for only the 


MUNICH fare 























You get a new concept of “first class service” when 


; STUTTGART 
you first fly S-A-S. Here are people whose quiet tact FRANKFURT 
in anticipating your wishes was developed through a a 
generations of friendly hospitality. Relax in the ‘ HAMBURG 
spacious luxury of a dependable, American-built .: Gee 
DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill. Enjoy "GENEVA 
noble wines, matchless dining, incomparable a 

service scaled to the taste of royalty. LONDON 


See Your S-A-S Travel Agent 





SCOAWDOINAVIAN AIREIWVES SVSTEWN 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


S-A-S serves more cities in Europe 
than any transatlantic airline 
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. . . Scholarship not to count 
in figuring child’s support 


then your stepchildren and your mother- 
in-law and father-in-law are included. 

If you are “unmarried” and supporting 
any of these relatives you are in line for 
the full benefits of income splitting, 
whether these dependents live with you 
or not. 

Some taxpayers will be worse off—not 
better—for this change. If you now enjoy 
head-of-household status because you 
support a grandchild, for example, you 
can look forward to paying the higher 
taxes of a single person, if Congress ap- 
proves the big bill. Some classes of de- 
pendents that qualified a taxpayer as 
“head of a household” will not qualify 
him as “head of a family.” 

For those who do qualify, though, this 
change means real tax savings. 

Rules on dependents claimed as ex- 
emptions also are changed, and helpfully, 
for taxpayers in particular situations. 

Parents whose children help put them- 
selves through college on scholarships 
and part-time jobs offer an example. Pres- 
ent rules hold that the parent is not 
putting up the required one half of 
the child’s support if the parent con- 
tributes less than the amount of the 
scholarship and the youngster’s earnings. 
If proposed ‘rules are approved, value 
of the scholarship will not be included 
in figuring whether one half of support 
is provided. 

Taxpayers, in the future, may get addi- 
tional exemptions by providing half of 
the support of individuals who do not 
qualify as dependents under present 
rules. The proposed rules allow the tax- 
payer to claim an exemption for any in- 
dividual, whatever the relationship, if 
the dependent lives with the taxpayer 
and gets at least half of his support from 
the taxpayer. 

Still another group—two or more shar- 
ing support of another—will be helped 
by proposed rules. Right now, such 
groups often lose an exemption because 
no one of the taxpayers provides as much 
as half of the support of the dependent. 
The plan is to allow groups like these 
to designate one of their number to take 
these exemptions. 

Scores of other tax-relief proposals are 
offered in the big tax bill that Congress 
and the President are expected to ap- 
prove within a few weeks. The list of 
particular groups of taxpayers whose 
special situations will entitle them to 
relief under these proposals would run 
for pages. For many of these, the new 
rules now called for will be rewritten 
before final passage. 

Yet few, if any, of these groups will 
be denied their promised tax relief. 
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tC Business Around the World 





















GENEVA @ LONDON ¢ PARIS 


>> There's little prospect of a big boom in East-West trade within Europe, 
despite a willingness on both sides of the Iron Curtain to do more business. 
East-West trade talks, just concluded, laid bare the basic hurdles. 





Communist selling list is not long or diversified. Quantities available for 
export often are small. Prices aren't too attractive to Westerners. 

Communist buying list is very long, all-inclusive. But Westerners find 
selling to the Soviet bloc quite a chore, what with export controls in the West 
and red tape in the East. Then, there's the little matter of payment, if, as is 
usual, the East wants to buy more goods than the West. 

These are some of the snags that kept coming up in the trade-expansion 
talks in Geneva. Completely overshadowed by the Far Eastern political conference 
there, East-West trade discussions brought together delegations from just about 
every European country on both sides of the Curtain, plus the U.S. 








>> East-West trade within Europe expanded in the second half last year and is 
Still rising. But this trade isn't much, compared to prewar days. 

Exports of Western Europe to Europe's Soviet bloc in 1953 were only half as 
large as in 1938--in terms of volume. Imports were 38 per cent as large. 

Odds are this trade will expand further, but stay well below prewar levels. 





>> There's plenty of buying interest on both sides. That's clear enough. 

The West wants to buy grain, timber, coal, oil, cotton, nonferrous metals at 
competitive prices from the Communist countries. But the West will buy only at 
a price, since these things are readily available elsewhere. Russian oil is 
selling--at cut rates. Polish coal sells poorly; U.S. coal is cheaper. Eastern 
European grain could be sold in much larger quantities in the West, if more 
could be exported. But grain is short in Soviet Europe. 

Agricultural troubles and forced-draft industrialization are taking their 
toll of Eastern Europe's exports to the West. Eastern Europeans admitted at the 
Geneva talks that they can no longer produce traditional farm surpluses. 








>> Russians and their neighbors have long "want" lists of Western products. 

Communist buying in the last year has concentrated on these Western 
European products: fish, dairy products, fertilizers, wood pulp, steel products, 
electrical equipment, machinery, cranes, tankers and trawlers. 

Russians themselves now are doing almost half the East-West business 
originating from their side of the Iron Curtain. But at Geneva it became 
apparent that the Russians are holding back on new offers, waiting for completion 
of the revision of the West's strategic export lists, now under way in Paris. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


These revisions, to be completed about July 1, will relax export controls 
on a number of items, presumably including farm equipment, certain machine 
tools, housing materials, textile and food-processing machinery. Relaxation 
will apply to Soviet Europe, not to Communist China. 

Westerners believe the Paris revisions will result mainly in shifting 
Communist purchases as between types of Western goods but won't increase the 
total volume of trade substantially. 


>> Russians earlier this year talked big trade with British businessmen 

visiting Moscow. Kremlin officials spoke airily of the possibility of placing 
orders in Britain worth more than a billion dollars in the next three years. 

Actual Russian orders written by British firms since January 1 come to 
about 100 million dollars. Only a small proportion of these have been approved 
for export so far. Russian orders are placed strategically. For example, 
British shipbuilding yards don't see much new business ahead. So the Russians 
dangle tempting contracts for trawlers and cargo ships before them. 

But the British Government is going slow on approving exports to Russia 
until the U.S. and its allies agree on exactly what can be safely shipped. 

All British curbs on exports of rubber to Russia have just been lifted. 
The U.S. agreed to this move, since Russian buying of rubber through London 
has trailed off to almost nothing anyway. Russia bought 88,000 tons in 1952 in 
the London market, 27,000 tons in 1953, virtually none this year. Malaya 
has shipped no rubber to Russia since early 1952, but Ceylonese rubber has been 
going to China (and thence probably some of it went to Russia). Russia is also 
believed to have a growing synthetic-rubber capacity. 











If rubber buying by Russia or her allies reaches heavy proportions again, 
the British Government is ready to slap export controls back on. 

This is typical of the whole new Western approach on East-West trade. Let 
it expand, if possible. But keep close watch on it and clamp down if Russian or 
satellite buying seems to get out of line in specific products. 


>> While the ways are being greased for larger East-West trade, experience 
shows certain basic difficulties inherent in this trade. 

Private traders from the West have to deal with huge state monopolies. 
There are always sticky problems about grading, inspection, delivery dates, 
Spare parts, etc. Price bargaining is very sharp. Negotiation is interminable. 

Payment problems arise. Bilateral agreements, governing over-all trade 
between pairs of countries, are the rule. Balanced trade both ways is sought 
to keep currency payments at a minimum. This often doesn't work out. 

Soviet-bloc countries recently have not lived up to their promised 








deliveries in several cases. France, in such an instance, extended further 
credit to Russia to keep trade going. But, on occasion in recent months, Russia 
has paid off in gold or hard money on trade bills owed in Western Europe. 

Russia treats countries differently, depending on how anxious they are to 
trade and what internal effects Russian trade may have. The where, how and when 
of Communist buying in the West has a strong political element. It makes 
Soviet Europe an uncertain market, turned on and off at the Kremlin's whim. 

Build-up in East-West trade within Europe, thus, is hampered both by 
uncertain markets for Western goods and by uncertain sources of supply behind the 
Iron Curtain. Easing of Western trade controls won't alter these fundamentals. 
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NEW WAYS 10 PROFIT | 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY! 






And Many Other Businesses Can Profit Greatly 
And Speed Up Operations By Inquiring Into 120 barrels of bulk cement can be hauled in this Frue- 


hauf Air-Slide Cement Transport, which is also adaptable 
to other powdered materials. A new, faster means of dis- 


Fruehauf’s Newest Specialized Hauling Equipment! —rcrou sy cir ana guovity,spoede vp the delivery proces. 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN ought to investigate the ways 
in which he can gain by the use of Fruehauf Trailers. 


There are many new, highly specialized Fruehauf 
units filling industry’s need for rapid, direct transporta- 
tion to all locations. And nearly any bulk or packaged 
material or product can be moved more rapidly and 
efficiently by Trailer, at lower cost or greater profits to 
the shipper. 


Consider how your company can profit with Frue- 
haufs—and write today for more information. 








‘ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


TRAILER COMPANY 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





Hopper-Type Dump Trailers Anhydrous Ammonia Transports Bulk Flour Transports 
for the Construction Industry for the Chemical Industry for the Food Industry 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 











10947 HARPER AVENUE Name 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

CT Please send a copy of the booklet ‘‘New Ways To Profit.” Company 
CT] Please send a complete Fruehauf catalog. Address 





C] Please have a Fruehauf salesman call to make a ‘Transportation 
Cost Analysis’’ of my business. City. State 
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cs PLUS 


Business activity is holding at its level 
of recent weeks, aided by strenuous 
efforts of business to sell consumer 
goods and by a high rate of construc- 
tion activity. 

Factory output stood at 123 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended May 1, un- 
changed for the seventh week. 

Construction was at a rate of 36.9 bil- 
lions per year in April, almost equal to 
the March record high. April contract 
awards were the heaviest ever re- 
ported for the month. 

Department-store sales rose to 107 on 
the indicator in April, regaining part 
of the ground lost in March but failing 
to break out of the rut of recent 
months. Buyers’ resistance has been 
especially strong in sales of furniture, 
rugs and appliances. 

Auto dealers sold about a half-million 
new cars in April—only 9 per cent be- 
low April, 1953, a month near the top 
of the business boom. 

Auto manufacturers are gearing pro- 
duction closely to the rate of retail 
sales, keeping new-car stocks of deal- 
ers near their record high of 650,000. 
Auto plants will begin shutting down 
in August and September for model 
changes. Dealers, anticipating the ap- 
pearance of 1955 models, will try 
harder than ever from now on to sell 
1954 models. Manufacturers hope that 
1955 models will be popular and will 
bring a bulge in sales toward the close 
of this year. 

Targets of auto producers for 1954 are 
retail sales and production not more 
than 10 per cent below last year’s 
totals. Dealer stocks at the close of the 
year are expected to be about the 
same as at the start. 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity —| 








Performance in the first four months of 
this year is in line with these targets. 
Passenger cars totaling 1,958,303 were 
turned out through April 30, a drop 
of 9 per cent from the same period 
of 1953. 

Television dealers sold 1,780,795 sets 
at retail in the first quarter, almost 
exactly equaling sales in the first quar- 
ter of 1953. Coupled with lower out- 
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put, the high rate of sales has brought 
the industry’s inventory down about 
750,000 since October. 

An obstacle that sellers must overcome 
is the reluctance of censumers to incur 
new debts. As the top chart shows, in- 
stallment credit extended in the first 
quarter dropped to a rate of 26.6 bil- 
lion dollars per year, 16 per cent below 


first quarter of 1953. Accompanying 
the drop in use of credit was a decline 
in consumer spending on hard goods, 

Heavy debt repayments, coming at a 
time when unemployment is up and 
incomes down, are putting a pinch on 
consumer buying. Repayments on in- 
stallment debt were at a rate of 29 
billions per year in March. up 16 per 
cent over the past two years. 

Buying capacity of the consumer, 
nevertheless, may improve in months 
to come. Liquid savings are piling up, 
living costs are turning down. Finance 
companies are becoming more in- 
terested in making loans to finance 
used-car purchases. There are signs 
that other lenders are less fearful of 
making bad loans. And _ outstanding 
consumer debt has been reduced to 
27.2 billions, down 1.7 billions in three 
months. 

The repayment squeeze will be less 
severe a few months from now. The 
present swift rise in repayments is due 
in part to removal of Government con- 
trols over installment credit in May, 
1952. That brought a bulge in buying 
on easy terms. Repayments on auto 
sales, formerly spread over 18 months, 
were stretched out to 24. As a result, 
many people now are still making 
payments on debts that would have 
been fully paid off by now had credit 
controls stayed on. Each month from 
now on, final payments w:ll be made 
on some of these 24-month contracts. 
Income now going to repay debts can 
then be spent. 

Progress, meanwhile, is being made by 
business in reducing _ inventories. 
Gradually, a base for sound recovery 
is being laid. 
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The Ports of Virginia 
save your Cargo Dollars 


Ly re’s Why- 


Y Railstoshipside...direct ¢wModern packaging 
















cargo interchange. services. 

w Ample crews of high- #% Modern oil-handling facili- 
calibre stevedore and ties, both for export and 
warehouse labor. import. 
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nN) ) Y Hundreds of piers, many WY Terminals especially equip- 
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gh Y with transit sheds. ped for handling fertilizers 
Sy y LIS oY Plentiful warehousing, — feseiane eomnpaaen te 


open as well as bonded. 
More than 5,900,000 sq. ¢% Service by 9 trunk-line rail- 
ft. dry storage space. roads extending into 21 
states. Belt line connec: 
tion with terminals. 
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Y Low insurance rates. 
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© Plentiful ground storage 


... public grain elevator. © Ice-free and open the year 


around. 


Modern fumigation service. 
¥ 8 Y Favorable overland rate 


Y Cranes for handling ores as differentials from many 
well as heavy-lift. points. 


For specific information about any phase of 
efficient export and import freight movement at 
the Ports of Virginia, please communicate with— 


It will pay you to use the CHIEF, BUSINESS SOLICITATION 


efficiently engineered and 

equipped Ports of Virginia, Vi ae S$ 

served by 121 steamship lines irginia fate 
with fast, regular sailings to 


222 ports in 79 countries. Ports Authority 


254 GRANBY ST., NORFOLK 10, VA. 
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AMERICAN POWER ABROAD 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





AT GENEVA 

O UNDERSTAND THE FORCES that can bring peace to 

the world, it is necessary to analyze the impact of 
American power abroad. 

The influence America has internationally today is 
not so much related to the fact that we live under a sys- 
tem of free institutions, however much this may evoke 
worldwide admiration. Our influence stems primarily 
at this time from our economic and military strength. 
The rise and fall of our prestige abroad will be affect- 
ed largely by how we use that great economic and mili- 
tary power. 

So deep is the dependence of Europe on who holds 
the purse strings in the United States that it is perhaps 
natural for Europeans to want to see—as some of them 
privately and discreetly admit nowadays—the return of 
the New Deal or Fair Deal in America because they 
think it would mean a more generous flow of funds to 
Europe. 

This is why it is so important that a bipartisan unity 
be established in the Congress of the United States so 
that. America’s world policy can make progress in- 
stead of being slowed down by the coming congression- 
al campaign. It ought really be made clear to our Eu- 
ropean friends that Democrats and Republicans think 
alike as Americans. 

For American power abroad has not yet been ex- 
erted to the point of maximum influence. We are por- 
trayed here as being either meddlesome and imperti- 
nent or else selfishly nationalist. There seems to be no 
middie ground among the critics. Actually the United 
States is concerned with the affairs of Europe and Asia 
only in the sense that it wants to use its industrial and 
military resources to assure and guarantee an era of 
peace. We seek no territory, no colonies and no pref- 
erential advantages for our citizens. 


It must not be assumed from this emphasis on 
economic and military factors that moral force is any 
less important. On the contrary, what the spokesmen 
of the United States say publicly, what the press of 
our country says every day and what positions we as- 
sume in our diplomacy can be the strongest influences 
of all in bringing to our side the whole-hearted con- 
currence of allied peoples in all parts of the world. 

Sympathizing as we do with the passion of individ- 
uals everywhere for liberty and freedom, America’s 
moral power is enhanced when it encourages self-de- 
termination and independence for all struggling na- 
tionalities. 
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But we must be consistent. We cannot reproach the 
French for being too slow about giving independence 
to the small states in Indo-China and remain silent 
about the various states and nationalities which make 
up the Soviet Union and are equally deserving of their 
independence. We must, moreover, never fail to advo- 
cate the restoration of the independence of the Baltic 
States as well as of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Rumania. We must continue to urge the 
reunion of East Germany with West Germany. These 
are goals to which, with renewed vigor, our moral force 
must be dedicated. 


We have been groping under the past and 
present Administrations for the formulation of such a 
policy. It would seem opportune for the President to 
set forth the basic principles so all the world may know 
these truths: 

First, we are ready—at whatever sacrifice necessary 
—to use our physical power to guarantee as against 
outside attack the territorial integrity as well as the 
political independence of all nations whose govern- 
ments rest on the consent of the governed. 

Second, we are ready to furnish economic aid and 
military support to the people of Soviet Russia and 
China in a system of collective security provided the 
peoples there are liberated and can become masters of 
their own government through free elections. 

Third, we stand ready to contribute our share of the 
manpower needed for a system of collective action but 
we believe that the primary responsibility for protect- 
ing the nations of Europe and the nations of Asia, re- 
spectively, must rest on their own manpower. 

Fourth, we look askance at those free nations which 
make “neutralism” their policy while the potential in- 
vader threatens the safety of sister nations. 

Fifth, we must all stand together as free governments 
to protect ourselves internally against elements of in- 
filtration—the “fifth columns” such as_ sabotaged 
France in 1940. We must pool our information to pro- 
tect free governments against the machinations of sub- 
versive elements on our soil financed and directed by 
autocratic governments hostile to us. 

Sixth, we must organize effectively our economic 
power and refuse to sell strategic goods to any country 
dominated by the governments of potential aggressors. 

We must in short mobilize our industrial, our mili- 
tary and our moral power abroad so that we can win to 
our side all the free peoples in an effective system of 
collective security. 
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News about materials for industry from 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


——— you see applied color 


you are looking at a powerful 
sales tool—for color helps sell so 
many things in industry and in your 
everyday life. Much of this color in 
paint or dyes begins with Harmon 
—one of the world’s leading makers 
of basic organic colors. 

There’s a strong likelihood that the 
color of your car is based on Harmon 
pigments. That good-looking yellow 
dress your wife is wearing may be so- 
lution dyed from Harmon colors. That 
red tractor you saw at work in the 


GEON polyvinyl materials e 


HYCAR American rubber e 
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fields is Harmon colored. Or take that 
handsome vinyl upholstered chair in 
the department store window—there 
again color based on a Harmon prod- 
uct plays a part in a sale. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
supplies Harmon color pigments 
to many industries, including 
paint, textile, rubber and plastics. 
Harmon’s long experience in color 
problems is available to you for the 
asking. 

For technical information, please 


write Dept. B-5, B. F. Goodrich 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e 





Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Ha mon 


COLORS 


HARMON colors 








One look at these faces tells what a fascination color has for children. Actually. 
color works the same magic in all of us and we respond to it wholeheartedly. 
Never has the appeal of color been so strong as it is today. That’s because 
colors are more varied, more plentiful and more stimulating than ever 
before, thanks to the production of modern pigments, in which the Pigments 
Division of American Cyanamid Company plays a leading role. These 
colorful pigments add interest and gaiety to your life—in paints of many 
hues that beautify your home, in smart finishes for your car, in inks that 
liven your magazines and newspapers, in color-bright plastics, floor tiles, 
leather, rubber and many other everyday products. Colored pigments create 
cheerful atmospheres in offices, hospitals and schools. Color is also used to 
promote efficiency and safety in industry by identifying hazards and creating 
clear visibility. And color, of course, helps to protect life on busy streets 
and highways. 
By developing and producing pigments for every purpose, Cyanamid 
chemistry is constantly bringing more color into your world. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. 








These are times 


that separate the men from the boys 


N SOME BUSINESS LINES, sales are down (they’re 

still what used to be a boom, but down from 
last year). There are two ways to go—shut down, 
retrench, fire, cancel; or improve efficiency, work 
harder, waste less, do better. 


The former is the easier way (and how our 
enemies hope we'll take it!). The latter is the 
American way. Not easy; nothing magic about 
it; but it works. Maybe we can help. 


Gradall at work 


The lower your costs, the lower your price 
can be and the more you will sell. (Even the early 
’30’s proved that.) We are helping hundreds of 
companies in metalworking, weaving, road 
building cut costs, some as much as 40%. We’d 
like to talk to the man (and there’s one in every 
business) who recognizes the opportunity in 


that big fact. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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IN 
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ISSUE 


words, 


oping. 


Bedell 


To War in Indo-China? 


Is U. 
if Communists begin to take over? Or 
is that part of the world being written 
off by top planners? Here, in their own 


S. ready to go into Indo-China 


U.S. policy makers explain the 


real threat and the policy now devel- 


You get the views of President 


Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, Gen. Walter 


Smith. Starts on page 83. 


% Upheaval in the Auto Industry 


There’s more than meets the eye in the mergers, anti-trust 
threats and drastic model changing in Detroit. For the full 
story of what’s happening, see page 30. 


% South Africa’s Turmoil: Communist Plot? 


What's really behind the unrest that is sweeping South 
Africa, threatening the survival of the white race there? This 


is the inside story, written on 
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Plastic Fin Cap for the vertical stabilizer of the Grumman S2F, the Navy’s new antisubmarine airplane 
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Will this fin for a Flying Fish 


be a fender for tomorrows car? 


Si of aircraft engineering has come a material which 
could form the body beautiful of your next car—and 
improve many other products far removed from the aircraft 
on which it is now being used. 


It is a special void-free laminate of fibers and resins— 
developed by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. It is used to 
form sizable plastic sections for many of today’s aircraft. 


It is both light and rugged—a prime example of pioneering 
by Goodyear Aircraft which has resulted in great struc- 
tural improvement in aircraft plastics. /t can be easily 
molded into any desired size or shape. 


The fact that it has withstood the severe conditions encount- 
ered in high-speed jet flying is convincing proof of its 
durability. 


And because it is translucent, a visual check will serve to 
confirm its structural strength and void-free quality. 


This reinforced plastic can save weight, cut costs and 
improve the appearance of many articles now being made 
of cumbersome, more expensive materials. 


Manufacturers outside the aeronautical industry are 
already taking advantage of it. Are you? The special 
plastics experience, techniques and skills of Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation are at your disposal. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE on 
reinforced plastics and transpar- 
ent enclosures. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 


Dept. 931CQ, Akron 15, Ohio 





GOODZYEAR AIRCRAFT 


Plants at Akron, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona 
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The March of the News. 


THE UNKNOWN OFFICER 


N ARMY OFFICER who figured in the 
A McCarthy-Pentagon controversy got 
a verbal pasting from President Eisen- 
hower. The officer, name kept secret by 
Senator McCarthy, was the one the Sen- 
ator said turned over to him an extract 
from secret FBI files on Communism in 
the Army. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that such an act 
was reprehensible, contravened the prin- 
ciple upon which the soul of an army 
rests: that everybody in it responds to 
the laws of the land and to the orders 
of superiors all the way up to Command- 
er in Chief. 

He had not heard, the President said, 
whether any attempt was being made to 
find out who the officer was. But, if he 
were to be found, the Army would have 
to do it. Senator McCarthy swore he 
would never reveal the name. 


ORDEAL OF MR. STEVENS 


HE U.S. HAD ALMOST been without a 
Tasieciace of the Army for two weeks. 
For 18 days Robert T. Stevens, the man 
who holds the job, sat under the klieg 
lights in the Senate Office Building 
caucus room giving his side of the con- 
troversy with Senator McCarthy. 

On the 14th day Mr. Stevens, his 
testimony completed, returned to his 
Pentagon desk, looked over a pile of un- 
finished Army business. Then he retired 
to the next office—to watch the hearings 
on television. The U.S. might continue 
to be without the full services of its Army 
Secretary until his row with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy had run its full, tortuous course. 


SUPREME COURT PLAN 


HE SENATE took steps to prevent any 
Tu:s. President from controlling the 
Supreme Court. The legislators (58 to 
19) approved a constitutional amend- 
ment fixing, permanently, the number of 
Supreme Court Justices at nine. Another 
change: The Justices and all federal 
judges would have to retire at age 75. 

It was Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 1937 
plan to enlarge the Court by appointing 
Justices sympathetic to the New Deal 
that was behind the Senate action. 

Since the House and 36 States would 
have to approve the amendment, its ulti- 
mate fate was unknown. Meanwhile, 
lawyers recalled that such an amend- 
ment in force 38 years ago would have 
changed the course of U.S. legal history. 
It was in 1916 that one of the Court’s 
leading lights, Justice Oliver Wendell 


bec} 


Holmes, Jr., reached age 75. But it was 
during the next 16 years that he handed 
down most of his far-reaching opinions. 
His Court term ended with his retire- 
ment in 1932 at age 91. 


FOUNDATIONS UNDER FIRE 


AX-EXEMPT RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 
} again under congressional scru- 
tiny. A special House committee investi- 
gating them heard that some of these 
millionaire-created foundations are 
financing “ideas and practices incom- 
patible with the fundamental concepts 
of our Constitution.” Cited by Com- 
mittee Research Director Norman Dodd: 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie founda- 
tions. Also under investigation: the Ford 
Foundation and “Facts Forum”, weekly 
TV discussion program, 

Mr. Dodd’s initial, and tentative, con- 
clusions themselves were under fire. 
Said Committee Member Wayne Hays 
(Dem.), of Ohio: Mr. Dodd’s conclusions 
were arrived at before the investigation 
began. 


COMMUNISM IN NOVEMBER 


R. EISENHOWER to the contrary, Com- 
munism in America was going to be 
an issue in the 1954 congressional elec- 
tion campaigns. Republican Senators 
were told by their Policy Committee that 
the issue of Communism is “serious and 
fundamental” as far as the elections are 
concerned. The Committee put out a 
3,000-word brochure designed to furnish 
candidates with ammunition. 

How serious and fundamental the is- 
sue would be, only the voters, next No- 
vember, would determine. Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s view: The program he presented 
to Congress for enactment should be the 
overriding issue. 


MORE MILK, LESS COFFEE 


EW YORKS GOVERNOR Thomas E. 
Dewey had a solution for those be- 
set by the high price of coffee. Said the 
Governor: People should drink more 
milk, less coffee. This, he said, offered 
“a golden opportunity” to solve the cof- 
fee shortage and New York’s milk sur- 
plus in one fell swoop. 

Mr. Dewey, a dairy farmer himself, 
called his plan “a perfect answer” to the 
coffee shortage. Unconvinced, however, 
were the coffee importers. Such a state- 
ment as Mr. Dewey’s, said National Cof- 
fee Association President James O’Con- 
nor, could cause “grave damage to a 
large and widely respected industry.” 
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“Is it for 
ME? 


@eeeeeeeeeereseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeveeeee 


, kind of hope it is—for good 


way by telephone. 


Maybe it’s a date for sister Sue. Or 
an important business call for Dad. 
Or Bill asking if Jimmie can go to the 
movies. Or Grandma calling Mother 





news and good times often come your 









BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


~ Locat to serve the community. NaTIoNwibE to serve the nation. 












































to find out if things are all right. 
And everything is more likely to be 
all right when there’s a_ telephone 
in the home. 

In many, many ways, the telephone 


is a real friend of the family. And the 
cost is small—just pennies a call. 













WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL LONG-RANGE 


ENOUGH TO ROLL 8600 LOADED BOxcArs! 
IN PRODUCING THIS TREMENDOUS Power, 
PRESSURE-LOADED PUMPS FROM B-w’s 
PESCO ARE USED TO PROVIDE ACCURATE, 
DEPENDABLE FUEL FLOW TO EACH OF THE 
& JET ENGINES AT EVERY SPEED. AND WHILE 
THESE PUMPS POUR ON THE POWER, FLEXIBLE, 
ROLLER-BEARING JOINTS FROM B-W's 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ARE DOING 
A VITAL JOB. THEY HELP THE PiLOT 
MANEUVER, EASILY THIS 
175-TON GIANT. 








8-W PESCO PUMPS, 
WEIGHING ONLY 
35% POUNDS EACH, 
DELIVER THE FUEL IN THE 
8 JETS OF THE B-52, 























FAMOUS KOOLSHADE SUN 
SCREEN. TILTED 

BRONZE LOUVVERS DEFLECT 

SUN-HEAT AND GLARE-+ 
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New GANDY DANCER KEEPS TRACKS PROTECTING CHILDRENS EYES-- 
ON THE LEVEL / with its steer “FINGERS®, NEW SCREEN FOR SCHOOLS / 





THIS MECHANICAL TRACK WORKER TAMPS STONE BALLAST UNDER me. MUCH LIGHT 1 peenene Fan O8 56 ane, 
RAILROAD TIES To KEEP THE RAILS LEVEL. BECAUSE THE MOTOR OO LITTLE. TO PROTE E 

AND WHEELS ARE LINKED BY A PRECISION CHAIN DRIVE FROM SN eer acd fn Bens 24 — 
B-W’S MORSE CHAIN, THE FINGERS CAN BE ALIGNED INSTANTLY KOOLSHADE. iT DEFLECTS SUN AND SKY RADIANCE 

AND EXACTLY OVER EACH TIE TO INSURE PROPER TAMPING. WITHOUT BLOCKING BREEZE OR VIEW...BALANCES NATURAL 
HUNDREDS OF TIES CAN BE RESET THIS WAY EACH HOUR. LIGHT WITH ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. ARCHITECTS ALSO ADAPT 


KOOLSHADE TO EXISTING SCHOOLS. 


(85 PRODUCTS 
(WV ALL ARE MADE BY 


























BOMBER. THE USAF B-52 HAS HORSEPOWER 







BORC-WARNER 
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- PICKLING REFRIGERATORS TO KEEP 

ower| | TWEIR SHOWROOM SPARKLE... BULGING mn S Wa 
= THE MUSCLES OF OUR STRONGEST BOMBER... T ve 
ay HELPING RAILROAD MEN TO STRAIGHTEN | (0) E ry TES ATO R 4 a 


4 THEIR TIES! 


5 ER d 
BLE BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE qHE QEFRIG” NEW J aa 


LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 












CONTAIN ESSENTIAL B-W PARTS. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL 
B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FooD 
PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND 
MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANOING ADVANTAGES OF 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 







FOR EXAMPLE: /9 OUT OF THE ZO MAKES OF MOTORCARS TH 0 KS 
















IN A BRUTAL LABORATORY TEST, 
ENAMEL SURFACES OF THE NEW 
B-W NORGE REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER 
COMBINATION ARE KEPT FOR MONTHS 
UNDER A CONSTANT SPRAY OF 
STRONG SALT WATER. IT’S EQUAL 
TO YEARS OF THE CORROSIVE ACTION 
YOU'D GET WITH OCEAN WATER. 
YET THE FINISH COMES THROUGH 
GLEAMING AND BRIGHT. INTENSIVE 
TESTING LIKE THIS INSURES 
ENDURING BEAUTY AND LONG 
SERVICE IN EVERY NORGE. 
















































IN AN AVERAGE 
YEAR'S DRIVING, 
B-wW OVERDRIVE SAVES 
1600 MILES FOR AN 
ENGINE -=- AND USUALLY 
MORE. THAT'S BECAUSE 
THIS TRANSMISSION 
AUTOMATICALLY CUTS 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 
30% AT CRUISING 
SPEEDS. BESIDES ADDING 
TO ENGINE LIFE AND 
SAVING GAS,THIS REDUCES 
VIBRATION TO GIVE 
QUIETER RIDING. 
OVERDRIVE IS BUILT BY 
B-W’S WARNER GEAR 
FOR 10 MAKES OF CARS. 




















sri ALTHOUGH SHE DIDN'T ACCEPT THE 
GERM THEORY OF DISEASE, WHICH WAS 
[Nurse NEW IN HER TIME. FLORENCE 
NDAVOTED HER LIFE TO THE CARE 
se NIGHTINGALE OF THE SICK. SHE MADE NURSING - 
2 A. RESPECTED PROFESSION 
| DIDNT BELIEVE beicnc enon hee seo 


| t] OPPORTUNITIES FOR NURSES 
IN GERMS J were Never GeeaTeR THAN 
TODAY. FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 
NURSING CAREERS, ©/o LOCAL 
POSTMASTER. 





These units form BORG- WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD.* NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 






Office Buildings—Occupants of each office in the 
new Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. addition select 
their own weather at a touch of a Johnson Thermo- 
stat dial. Comfortable office temperatures pay off 
for owners and tenants alike, and in Cincinnati 
they know it! Virtually every major Cincinnati office 





Industrial Buildings — Procter 
& Gamble’s new Miami Valley 
Research Laboratory has a com- 
plete system of Johnson Control. 
Chemical, food processing, ma- 
chine tool, and automotive plants 
are among the many other in- 
dustrial buildings served in the 
Cincinnati area. Each Johnson 
System is designed to meet the exact 


needs of the individual building. 


























building has Johnson Control! 


JOHNSON tells 








el fe eeeeatsrrieseesats | a 


Hotels * Stores— Famous hotels 
everywhere depend on Johnson 
Control. Cincinnati’s swank 
Terrace Plaza, where comfort 
reigns supreme, has Johnson Con- 
trol, of course. So do all the lead- 
ing department stores ... 5 of 
the city’s 6 major banks. . . the 
famous Union Terminal... 
Cincinnati Garden... theaters, 
shops, printing plants... 


the CINCINNATI STORY 














Schools + Hospitals — 2 of every 3 schools in the 
area have Johnson Control—over 20 buildings at the 
University of Cincinnati alone! And 5 of the 8 
major postwar hospital projects in Cincinnati are 
comfort-controlled by Johnson. In any building, 
**Planned-for-the-Purpose”’ Johnson Control 
quickly pays for itself in fuel savings! 


You'll find The Cincinnati Story repeated in city after city everywhere. The nation’s 
finest buildings, small and large, have Johnson Control. Why not yours, too? 


If you plan to build or modernize, remember, any problem of temperature, humid- 








MANUFACTURING 


TEMPERATURE 


. PLANNING e 





INSTALLING © 


ity or air conditioning control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide 
organization devoted exclusively to manufacturing, planning and installing auto- 


matic temperature control systems. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 
2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON, CONTROL 


AIR CONDITIONING 


SINCE 1885 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Things are going bad for U.S. out in the world. That's becoming clear. 

Communists are winning in Indo-China. French are on the way out. 

Defense pact of Asian nations, U.S.-backed, is a long way off. Britain is 
dragging her heels on that one. Britain and France, both, with big stakes in 
that part of the world, aren't willing to stand and fight on present lines. 


U.S., left to hold the bag, can fight alone or pull back. 








This country isn't going to fight to save Indo-China for France. 

War, as a result, is not in the cards. Conditions to be met prior to war 
are these: (1) an appeal by independent peoples to be saved, (2) combined action 
by a united group of nations, not U.S. alone, (3) prior approval by the U.S. 
Congress. None of those conditions exists in Southeast Asia now. 

U.S. military, too, is adamant in opposition to a jungle war. 

War, when and if it comes again, is going to be the real thing, not a 
fringe fight in a remote area, where nothing is settled whoever wins. 





» If you want to know it, what's happening in the world is this: 

People, in many places, are fed up with the U.S. urge to save them. 
They're glad to take American dollars but don't want any more advice. 

Churchill, for Britain, has just told American diplomats as much. Eden has 
done the same. France is getting set to go her own way, which isn't the way the 
U.S. planners figured it. India long ago told this country off. 

What the non-Communist world seems to want is new leadership. - Feeling is 
that U.S. has had its chance and has muffed it. Now its the turn of somebody 
else, with a few new ideas, with less emphasis on the sword. 

Alliance U.S. built is not in a happy state at the moment. 


There is just this other point: The United Nations is helpless in the 
present situation. Russia stands ready to veto any U.N. action directed at the 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. The U.N. action in Korea came when the 
Russians were boycotting the Security Council. They weren't around to veto. 
Now they are. The United Nations, as a result, is just an onlooker. 





You can just about forget the idea of much more business recession. 
Communists, winning another war, force a restudy of arms plans. 
Arms cuts, under way, assume (1) Korean peace, (2) no Communist gains. 
Both assumptions are out the window. Also: Russia, making new gains, is going 
ahead with her arms build-up. U.S., losing, is cutting arms. 
Arms build-up, quite probably, will now be forced. Arms cuts at least will 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


be slowed or ended. Another course can be dangerous for the nation. 
Cutback in arms is the main cause of the present recession. If the arms 
cutback is slowed or reversed, business will be affected. 


In terms that you can measure, the situation is this: 

A year ago, spending on national security was at a 55-billion rate. 

Now this same spending is at a 49-billion rate, down 6 billions. 

A year. from now, under present plans, Spending would be 45 billions. 

Chances are strong that the scheduled 4-billion cut will be at least partly 
avoided. There's to be a new "new look" at the military. 








Business, Slowed a little by arms cuts, is stabilizing now. 

Business outlook, with continuing arms cuts, is for recovery to start by 
autumn, for rising activity in 1955 as private economy expands. 

Outlook, if arms cuts end, will be for still higher activity in 1955. 

Deflation, in other words, is wearing out. Inflation, or at least a bias 
in that direction, already is coming back into sight. 








Active inflation--rising prices, a running for goods-~is not to come back 
short of big new war. There's too much slack in the economy. 

Steel is 30 per cent below capacity output now. Autos can take on huge new 
orders without getting too busy. Raw materials are Superabundant. Labor 
remains very plentiful. There is plenty of room for more arms output. 

U.S., pushed h»ck more on its own, will go in both for more butter and for 
more guns as well. fTnere'll be the dual goal of higher living standards along 
with adequate defenses in what, for U.S., iS a more dangerous world. 





Tax outlook is being affected by the changing world outlook. 

Tax-law rewriting, the bill in the works, almost surely will go ahead as 
now scheduled. That's to get some New Deal ideas out of tax laws. 

Tax cutting, however, now talked of for 1955, may not be so easy to carry 
out. New cuts in taxes, in plans, are to be related to new cuts in the level of 
armament. If arms cutting is checked, tax cutting may be too. 














Budget outlook also is not favorable for big new cuts in taxes. 

Deficit, in year to end June 30, will approach 5 billion dollars. 

Deficit, in year to start July 1, is likely to exceed 5 billions. 

That's even with the scheduled arms cutting. Without big new cuts in 
armament, the excess of outgo over income will be larger. Debt limit, any way 
you look at it, is going to be forced higher. 








Draft calls, almost surely, will rise this summer. Divisions scheduled for 


return from the Asia area quite probably will not be returned. Divisions in 
Europe will be kept there, not reduced as planned earlier. 

U.S., tending to be isolated somewhat, is to be forced to scout around for 
Some stronger allies. It's becoming doubtful that Germany can be kept on the 
Sidelines much longer, just to please the French. 


Odds are that a way will be found to speed and then to end the hearings on 
the McCarthy-Pentagon feud. Republicans admit they're being hurt now. 
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Visit the Nationwide Spring Showing 


ay PACKARDS 





























»» 
The PACKARD Pacific Hardtop—one of 14 models in tne Packara tine, f Your P 
Cnrf, . Airy 
Ce Cites yoy, Z 
. . 4 . c 73 
The New Look in Cars is That Packard Look | / , Pp 4 Grerins 
j | hy -y 
a gong Packard dealer takes great pride in welcoming you to No SHOW 
his special Spring Showing of the brilliant new Packards j Y the by , : 
and Packard Clippers for ’54. j Gl rz, 
These are exciting cars—quality-built as only Packard can build / FACKApy 
them. They offer you far more power, more advanced engineer- | S 
| ing features, more convenience and relaxed driving comfort ] Ll 
than any cars in Packard’s 55-year history! And they are truly ji Lackard y 
beautiful! That Packard look is the superb refinement of ad- ae CLIPPEp 
vanced contour styling—pioneered by Packard and now setting eo S 
the trend in all of today’s automotive design! 


This is the most complete line of Packards ever built, with 14 
models, 26 color combinations and 52 custom-tailored in- 
teriors available. 


Let Packard Prove It! 


Extra Packards and Packard Clippers are available at your 
dealer’s during his Spring Showing. You are invited to discover 
for yourself why these are America’s most rewarding cars to own. 





Packard CLIPPER 
Panama Hardtop 


See “THE PACKARD PROGRAM,” starring Martha Wright on ABC Television, The CLIPPER—built by Packard in the 
Sunday 9:15 P.M. NewYork time. See newspaper for your local time and station. fine-car tradition at a popular medium price. 










Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


If U.S. Is Atom-Bombed—65 Million Casualties? . . . 
Truman’s Rebuff by Ike Staff... McKay Out to Win West 


President Eisenhower has accepted 
this fundamental military decision: 
Air and sea power, using atomic weap- 
ons—not large-scale use of American 
man power—will be the U.S. contri- 
bution if this country gets involved 
in any more wars in Asia. 


ie 


Charles Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia, is advising that Russian lead- 
ers are talking tough war talk as a 
means of deterring the United States 
from strong action in Asia. Top Com- 
munists are pictured as fearing that 
the U.S. will move into Indo-China 
and thereby precipitate a big war that 
Russia wants to avoid right now. 


x kk 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was ready 
and willing to use tactical atomic 
weapons on Communists attacking 
Dienbienphu, but could not get the 
approval of leaders in Congress or 
any support from this country’s allies. 


&- 2 -* 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, gave a flat “No” to a pro- 
posal of Admiral Radford, personally 
presented, that atomic weapons be 
used to stop Communist armies then 
concentrated around Dienbienphu in 
Indo-China. 


x kk 


John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is being told by the British that 
ne Pacific alliance will really be effec- 
tive unless the initiative for it comes 
from nations of the area, not from the 
United States. Americans wonder if 
there will be any initiative unless 
U.S. supplies it. 


&o-*& &X 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff, has put his foot down 
on any more of what the military call 
“hobby wars.” He insists that if this 


12 


country moves into Southeast Asia it 
should be on the basis of all-out war 
with broad mobilization. 


x *& ©€ 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, is using his influence to 
keep India’s Nehru from lining up 
Asian countries against the U. S. plan 
for a defense organization in the 
South Pacific. 


xk ke & 


Mr. Eisenhower is looking for a Dem- 
ocrat to go as a special emissary to 
India to see if a way can be found to 
placate Pandit Nehru. A gesture of 
this kind is viewed as a step toward 
revival of a bipartisan foreign policy. 


xk * 


The President is being advised by 
Democratic leaders that their price 
for going along on major lines of for- 
eign policy is to be assurance that 
Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
will not keep pushing the idea that 
Democrats promoted the Communist 
cause. Democrats are highly sensitive 
on the Communist issue. 


x kek & 


Harry Truman, former President, 
was rebuffed by the White House staff 
when he asked for a minute to pay his 
respects to President Eisenhower at 
the time the President visited Kansas 
City. As a result, Mr. Truman has let 
it be known that any future meeting 
with Mr. Eisenhower will have to be 
at the President’s invitation. 


xk * 


Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, is continuing to get requests to 
speak for Republican candidates in 
coming election contests despite re- 
ports that the Republican National 
Committee is not to sponsor his ap- 
pearances. Politicians say that the 
Communist issue still has a lot of life 
in it. 


Senators Homer Capehart and Wil- 
liam Jenner, not of the Eisenhower 
wing of the Republican Party, have 
lost control of Republican Party 
machinery in their State, Indiana. 
Eisenhower Republicans are in the 
saddle and have plans to try to unseat 
Senator Capehart in 1956. 


xk kk 


Robert Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, remains determined to use any 
power he has to get before the public 
the full story of the battle between 
Senator McCarthy and the Pentagon. 
Mr. Stevens is convinced that before 
the last word is spoken in the Senate 
hearings he will come out on top with 
the country in his argument with the 
Wisconsin Senator. 


x « * 


Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is starting on a selling job to 
convince Western States that a Re- 
publican Administration remains in- 
terested in building big dams for 
power and reclamation. The principal 
reason for this salesmanship: Repub- 
licans are beginning to worry about 
the political situation in the West. 


x * * 


T. Coleman Andrews, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, is coming under 
fire from some Republicans in Con- 
gress, not from the White House or 
Treasury Department. The Commis- 
sioner of Revenue has resisted pres- 
sures to give jobs on a patronage 
basis and has been tough in his atti- 
tude toward tax settlements. 


x « *& 


Deputies of the German Reichstaég, 
after a visit to U. S., say they were 
startled to be told that, in case of 
atomic war, 65 million Americans 
would be casualties but the remaining 
100 million would go on to win the 
war. That sounded to them like an 
awful lot of casualties. 
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C-54, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE, REFUELS AT MITCHEL AIR FORCE BASE, 





Every private plane, everv commercial airliner, HUGE HORTONSPHERES provide storage for 
every military aircraft ( with the exception of jets ) National's ethyl chloride. 

flies on modern high octane fuel. To keep ‘em flying 
this year, it will take over a billion and a half gallons 
...not to mention today's high-powered cars. Every 
drop contains an essential ingredie nt—tetraethyl 
lead—which must be made with ethyl chloride. 


Ethyl chloride is produced in huge quantities— 
fifty million pounds a year—by National Petro- 
Chemicals—a new division of } echoed Distillers, at 
Tuscola, Illinois. Here hydrogen, chlorine and 
ethylene are combined to produce ethyl chloride. 
From giant steel containers it is transferred—200 
gallons every minute—to tank cars on their way to 
the refineries. 


This is, today, only one branch of National Distil- 
lers’ many diversified activities, which include the 
production of other important petrochemicals, sol- 
vents, intermediate and finished chemicals—all 
serving the nation’s consumer and industrial needs. 





THE ETHYL CHLORIDE UNIT of National’s vast, new 
za petrochemicals plant at Tuscola, Il. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION «ew vork 5, .¥. 


OLD GRAND-DAD . OLD TAYLOR . OLD CROW : PM : OLD SUNNY BROOK . GILBEY’S GIN 
HILL and HILL =- BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 
Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain 


Neutra? Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 
% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe. Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 


















Just millions of people 
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—is this screening process 
making prospects of the millions of people 
you want your advertising to reach? 


ect 











F YOU could preselect the people your advertising 

reaches you’d be mighty specific. You’d make a 
careful distinction between casual, run-of-the-mill 
lookers and genuine, cream-of-the-crop prospects. 


Naturally, you’d want to reach millions. But you’d 
like solid proof of their buying power. And you’d 
prefer to reach them in a medium whose editorial 
content stimulates a buying urge. 


With Better Homes and Gardens you get all this— 
and much more. 

With 4-million families, BH&G is one of America’s 
very largest man-woman magazines. But its selling 
power goes beyond what even this big circulation 
indicates. 


THE POWERFUL PLUS OF BH&G 


You get a powerful plus in BH&G from the kind of 
people who read it, their reasons for reading it— 
and the action they take from their reading. 


Editorial planning preselects the millions who read 
BH&G for their alertness and progressiveness—for 
their high income and home ownership—but most 
of all for their active desire to lead richer, fuller 
family lives. 

These millions know what they’d like. BH&G shows 
them how to get it. That’s why they read BH&G— 
not for mere entertainment. Issue by issue, cover to 
cover, BH&G gives them nothing but sound, inspira- 
tional counsel on raising their living standards. It 
shows them what to do, how to do it, and what to 
buy to do it with. 


THE BUYING URGE CARRIES OVER 


An editorially created buying urge isn’t something 
you can turn on and off like a tap. Naturally and in- 
evitably it carries over to the advertising pages. And 
here you get another positive advantage of BH&G 
over any other big advertising medium. 


Your advertising in BH&G is not an interruption of 
editorial. BH&G families buy the magazine to read 
advertising as well as editorial. That’s why it works 
harder. 

Add up the advantages of this editorial concept, and 
you'll see why Better Homes and Gardens should be 
your Prime Mover of consumer goods and services. 


BH&G, of all big media in America, is the only one 
that screens its audience for both desire and ability 
to buy what you have to sell. 


BH&G gets more than immediate sales results. It 
gets continuing results, because it remains in the 
home longer, keeps on pulling for weeks and months. 


BH&G serves its readers as a cover-to-cover buying 
guide—in which advertising pages and editorial 
pages are viewed with the same interest. 


The sooner you try BH&G, the sooner you'll learn 


Better Homes and 


what so many other advertisers know—that here 
your advertising works harder, dollar for dollar, line 
for line, page for page, minute for minute than in 
any other medium. 





WHERE ELSE CAN YOU FIND 
SUCH EDITORIAL INFLUENCE? 


No—this was not one of our building promotions. It was 
a single editorial feature in the January, 1950 issue of 
BH&G. People read the issue, bought the plans, built the 
home. Since then, over 4,000 of these homes have been 
built, with 5,000 more planned! To our knowledge this 
is a record without equal in American building. BH&G 
readers build 7 out of every 10 homes constructed for 
owner occupancy. And the nation’s operative builders, 
who construct for resale, say that the people who buy 
their homes mentionBH&G more than any other magazine. 






Serving 4-million families, 
screened for the 
BUY on their minds! 


(jardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 











> HARRY S. TRUMAN, ex-President, 
was “whistle-stopping” again and enjoy- 
ing himself immensely, making speeches 
and insisting upon his status as “private 
citizen—out of a job.” Sometimes, as 
when denouncing Republican domestic 
policies as “creeping McKinleyism,” he 
sounded like the whistle-stopper of old, 
pushing for party victory in Congress in 
November. When lecturing on the historic 
powers of the Presidency or pointedly 
refusing to prescribe foreign policies, he 
had the authentic ring of an ex-President 
growing into an elder statesman. 

His trip east from Missouri was partly 
to mark his 70th birthday. He was happy 
and wisecracking, his memoirs were com- 
ing along handily and he was in ruddy 
good health. When he lectured about 
presidential powers, he was helping to 
raise money for his most cherished new 
project—the memorial library to be built 
in Missouri to house his presidential 
papers. He thinks history will rate him 
better if all his papers can be studied. The 
library fund is healthy: $760,000 in cash 
in the kitty, about $300,000 more firmly 
pledged. The goal: $1,750,000. 


> JOHN FOSTER DULLES, as lawyer and 
statesman, has been working in world 
affairs since 1907. Democratic Adminis- 
trations have used him a great deal as a 
Republican consultant. He sat in on 
major postwar conferences, negotiated 
peace with Japan. He was praised much, 
criticized some, attacked seldom—and 
yearned to become Secretary of State. 

Now he has the job—and is a man 
under severe attack for the first time in 
his life. Peace abroad and politics at 
home are involved. Communists threaten 
Southeast Asia, glower in Geneva. Alli- 
ances with Britain and France are 
strained—both countries want wooing. 
Democrats have suddenly aimed a con- 
certed attack at him; and their national 
party chairman predicts he won’t last the 
rest of the year in office. Republicans, 
too, are prodding and complaining, aware 
that their jobs may depend upon what he 
does before next November’s election. 

After 16 months in office, John Foster 
Dulles is having trouble. 


> JOHN G. ADAMS, top civilian lawyer 
for the Army at 41, took the witness chair 
in the Army-McCarthy hearings and 
flung a bombshell: White House aides 
and high Justice Department officials 
had been in on the dispute at an early 
stage. Undercover maneuvers going deep 
into the Administration were exposed. 
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Ability to maneuver has been one of 
Mr. Adams’s assets in politics and in 
Government. As a young Republican 
leader in South Dakota in 1938, he broke 
with party leaders, helped Chan Gurney 
win a U.S. Senate seat. Paying the old 
debt, Mr. Gurney made him chief clerk of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
1947. Mr. Adams moved to the Defense 
Department in 1949, gradually advanced 
to deputy general counsel, came to know 
Congress well through his handling of 
Pentagon-favored bills. Army Secretary 
Robert T. Stevens, wanting a guide fa- 


threat, banished him to obscure posts. 
General Eisenhower soon was trying 
civil life. Now both are back in power, 
General Eisenhower as President of the 
U.S., Marshal Zhukov in the top hier- 
archy of the Kremlin as First Deputy 
Defense Minister. Last week in Pravda, 
the Marshal said he still liked the Gen- 
eral but warned that U. S. policies might 
lead to war. President Eisenhower, who 
gave his medal to the Eisenhower mu- 
seum at Abilene, Kans., said nothing. The 
victors in one war confronted each other 
across the threat of another. 
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1945: ALLIES EISENHOWER AND ZHUKOV WITH MEDAL 
For the Russian, a postwar eclipse has ended 


miliar with Washington ways, picked 
him last October as Army counselor, and 
depended upon him to help outmaneuver 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 


> MARSHAL GEORGI ZHUKOV was 
Russia’s greatest hero o: World War II. 
He whipped German armies at Moscow, 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, finally crashed 
into crumbled Berlin. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, U.S. hero, beat the Ger- 
mans in North Africa, drove them across 
Europe from Normandy to the Nazi 
heartland. Marshal Zhukov and General 
Eisenhower, poles apart in many beliefs, 
admired each other. They toasted victory 
together, and Marshal Zhukov presented 
General Eisenhower with Russia’s Order 
of Victory, a $100,000 medal of platinum, 
rubies and diamonds. 

Then came changes. Stalin felt Zhu- 
kov’s tremendous popularity was a 


> CHARLES DE GAULLE again is at- 
tracting attention as a potential strong 
man who might come to power in crisis- 
ridden France. Crowds cried “Vive De 
Gaulle” when he appeared in public last 
week. General de Gaulle long has seen 
himself as France’s ultimate savior and, 
at 63, he still is eager to have a try at it. 

General de Gaulle, a military career 
man, was drubbed by his superiors in 
the 1930s because he fought their Magi- 
not-line policy. In London, when France 
fell, he formed an exile government, and 
in 1944 he became provisional presi- 
dent of liberated France. He quit that 
job in a huff because the new Con- 
stitution lodged top power in the legis- 
lature instead of in the Presidency 
he hoped to win. His party, the Rally 
of the French People, formed to alter 
this balance of internal power, will be 

(Continued on page 18) 
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HEN YOU USE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ” 


-Allis-Chalmers Machinery Works For You! 





PROCESSING MACHINERY 








You're looking at the very heart of a modern “cracking” unit that Power—supplied by motors like this 800-hp Allis-Chalmers 


splits petroleum into gasolines, fuels, lubricants and many other explosion-proof unit—moves petroleum products to you through long 
products you use every day. This Allis-Chalmers four-stage centrifugal pipelines at extremely low cost. The reliability and low maintenance 
blower supplies 24,000 cubic feet of air a minute to the catalytic of this improved pipeline equipment make modern pumping stations 
cracking tower in an eastern refinery. Blowers like this have been virtually automatic in operation. For petroleum, for every major 
operating over three years without stopping. Their dependability industry, Allis-Chalmers machinery teams up to do two mighty im- 
is an important factor in keeping refining costs down. portant jobs: process raw materials—and provide electric power. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


General Machinery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin C-5660 
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something to reckon with when new elec- 
tions are held. 

If De Gaulle ever comes to power, the 
U.S., in dealing with him, will find a 
man of “extraordinary stubbornness,” to 
use the words of General Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower’s memoirs. One thing he stub- 
bornly opposes is the European Army. 


> WILLIAM F. TOMPKINS, a lean young 
racket buster from Maplewood, N. J., is 
to head a special Internal Security Di- 
vision of the Justice Department with the 
task of speeding prosecution of spies and 
traitors. One consequence is to emphasize 
executive action and use of FBI evidence, 
instead of congressional committee probes, 
in cases of subversion. 

As a U. S. District Attorney for the last 
year, he supervised the three biggest 
narcotics raids that New Jersey ever saw, 
coauthored a book, “The Traffic in Nar- 
cotics,” now is presenting an income tax 
evasion case to a grand jury, and expects 
“> start work in Washington about June 
1. Mr. Tompkins, 41, got his law degree 
from the University of Newark in 1940, 
served in World War II as an infantry 
lieutenant, later was a war-crimes prose- 
cutor in Singapore. As a federal attorney 
he works 10 to 12 hours a day at his 
desk, often labors at night and on week 
ends, spends most of his spare leisure 
time with his wife and 10-year-old son. 


> WILFRED BURCHETT, Australian- 
born newspaperman who was a Com- 
munist spokesman in Korea, turned up 





WILLIAM F. TOMPKINS 
... from rackets to spies 


in Geneva as the hardest-working Com- 
munist propagandist at the negotiations. 
He arrived at press headquarters early, 
stayed late at night. Many journalists, 
finding him more approachable than Chi- 
nese Communist officials and just as 
authoritative, were checking with him 
often to get the latest Communist line. 

Burchett quit the West in 1950, went 
to China as a Communist correspondent. 
At Panmunjom, he fed news of prisoners 
—larded with propaganda—to Western 





> THREE FIRST LADIES, appearing 
together, gave Washington one of its 
rarest social sights. Capital natives 
could not recall ever having seen wives 
of three former Presidents in a group 
before—but there they were: Mrs. 
Harry S. Truman, Mrs. Franklin D. 








—United Press 


Roosevelt and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 
The occasion was a cocktail party for 
Mrs. Edith Benham Helm, who was 
social secretary to all three. She has 
written, “The Captains and the Kings,” 
a book about her 25 years at the 
White House. 
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WILFRED BURCHETT 
. ». from Panmunjom to Geneva 


newsmen, later was found to have had a 
hand in quizzing US. prisoners. Recently 
he spent a month with Communist at- 
tackers in Indo-China, now conveys their 
line, too. Previously he worked for Lon- 
don newspapers, was a_ correspondent 
with U.S., British and Australian forces 
in the Pacific in World War II. 

With him at Geneva was his Bulgarian 
wife, but his old pal of Panmunjom days, 
Alan Winnington of the London Daily 
Worker, stayed behind in Peiping. Win- 
nington’s new British passport is good 
only for a one-way trip to Britain. 


> PHAM VAN DONG is a name that 
clangs strangely on Western ears. He is 
so little known that it came as something 
of a surprise when he turned out to be 
one of the top—and toughest—Communist 
negotiators at Geneva. As Viet Minh 
representative, he turned down French 
plans to settle the fighting in Indo-China, 
trotted out a Communist plan that 
appeared to pave the way for conquest of 
all of Indo-China without fighting. 

Despite his lack of reputation in the 
West, Pham Van Dong is a man to 
watch. He is No. 2 man to Ho Chi Minh 
in the Viet Minh Communist movement, 
serves Ho as Foreign Minister, heads 
Viet Minh delegates to Geneva. 

Scion of a rich Mandarin family, 
Pham Van Dong turned Communist as 
a student, served six years in a French 
prison for Communist agitation. In 1938 
he joined Ho Chi Minh, fought Japan in 
Indo-China, emerged as a leader in Ho’s 
postwar rebellion. He is only 46. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





Cuts Steel Like Butter! This modern flame-cut- 
ting equipment, in use at U.S. Steel Supply 
Division warehouses, can follow the most com- 
plicated patterns accurately and turn out fin- 
ished shapes of steel exactly as wanted. Many 
fabricators of steel products buy their steel from 
U.S. Steel Supply, and have it cut to shape 
before it is delivered to them. 


Golden Triangle. Pittsburgh’s famous business 
section has had its face lifted recently . . . and in 
the new ‘Golden Triangle” there’s still a lot of 
steel. U.S. Steel has fabricated and erected more 
than 34,000 tons of structural steel for new build- 
ings here in less than 2 years. Only steel can 
do so many jobs so well. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 
It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your local newspaper for time and station. 
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The Spring’s The Thing that gives a Tram- A 42-Foot Car-Bottom Furnace heats big steel 
poline its unique place in the world of exer- _ ingots like this up to forging temperature at U.S. 
cise and entertainment. Around the edge  Steel’s Homestead Works. But proper heating 
of the resilient ‘‘bouncing” surface, more involves a great deal of skill and experience on 
than 100 oil-tempered springs, carefully de- the part of the men who supervise the process. 
signed and precisely manufactured by U.S. And U.S. Steel Forgings Division craftsmen are 
Steel, quietly go about their jobs of supply- _—_ second to none in expertness at their jobs. Many 
ing the ‘“‘motive’’ power that enables a per- of them learned their skill from fathers and 
former to bounce and leap as high as 26 feet. | grandfathers who held the same jobs before them. 


UNITED STATES STEEL wut... 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-8058 











Sand Trap Sam the golfer was a man who looked the 

1. part. He strolled into the Statler with his little caddy 
cart. “In country clubs from coast to coast they say 
the Statler’s best. Pros and duffers all agree, “You 
really are a guest!’ 





2 “Wow! What a room!” cried Sam. “It’s just as clean 

@as it can be! The bed’s terrific—everything just suits 
me to a tee! Those big, soft chairs! And all this space! 
Here, let me get some balls—I’ll practice on my put- 
ting in between my business calls. 




















“There’s nothing more relaxing than a good hot bath,” 

3. said he. ““This Statler bath is super-plus! It sure feels 
fine to me. There’s lots of soap and towels and het 
water in the tap—I’d break that old course record now 
without my handicap! 
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“Sheer poetry!” cried Sand Trap Sam, “this food is 

Yai superb! Those Statler chefs sure have a special 
way with spice and herb! The service, too, is excellent! 
Oh, I have found today the only courses I have seen 
I'd rather eat than play! 











“The Statler’s really in the heart of town just like they 
5. say. The shops and shows are just about a mashie 
shot away. No wonder Statler’s famous! Staying here 
has been a treat! For friendly hospitality, the Statler 
can’t be beat!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « ST.LOUIS * WASHINGTON « LOS ANGELES 


Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD «+ DALLAS 
(Opening summer, 1954) (Opening fall, 1955) 
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SPEED-UP COMING 
IN ARMS RACE 


Setback in Asia Threatens to 


Cost U.S. Billions for Defense 








More fighting power, not less, is the pro- 
spect now. World events are forcing the U. S. 
to face bigger defense spending. 

New props for a Western alliance, a “hot 
war’ in Indo-China, Russia’s growing strength, 
all are prompting military planners to look 
again at the ‘‘new look’ in defense. That is 


becoming out of date even before it goes into 
full operation. Instead, there is talk of a spurt 
in rearmament. 

The switch can mean a bigger draft, new 
pressure for UMT. It may mean new orders 
for business—for guns, gear, everything need- 
ed to expand U. S. preparedness. 








A speed-up, instead of a slowdown, 
now lies ahead in the arms race. Gains 
by Communists are pushing the United 
States into new planning. 

Defense lines in Asia are cracking. 
Allies on whom this country depends 
for help are proving weaker than expect- 
ed. Russia, unexpectedly, has displayed 
an intercontinental jet bomber—a grim 
new factor in the already difficult air- 
defense problem of the U.S. 

Result is that the “new look” in 
U.S. defense, after one year of trial, 
appears more and more out of date. 

Russia is pushing ahead fast with 
her arms developments, pouring out 
new weapons for land, sea and air 
forces and pressing on in the field of 
guided missiles. U.S., slowing down, 
is being faced with the choice of 
speeding up again or falling far be- 
hind. 

In spite of an official denial here 
and there, the whole defense “new 
look” is up for restudy and reap- 
praisal. Some plans already have 
been changed. 

On the ground, U.S. is facing 
new commitments while some of its 
old commitments, as in Korea, are 
not diminishing as expected. Korean 
peace talks, which were to allow 
an Army withdrawal from Korea, 
are bogged down. U.S. diplomats 
are promoting a new defense al- 
liance in Southeast Asia. This will 
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have to be backed by American military 
might. 

So the “new look” plan to cut three 
divisions from the Army by July 1955, is 
being reviewed. For weeks, Army lead- 
ers have warned that more divisions, not 
fewer, will be required with any new 
commitments. 

In the air, 


Russian technical and 


production advances are posing a sud- 





, “- —Dept. of Defense 
AMERICAN MISSILE 
What have the Russians got? 






denly rising threat. When the “new look” 
was instituted, Russia was believed to be 
stuck with piston-engine, one-way planes 
for its long-range bombing force. Now 
Russia is displaying an intercontinental 
jet bomber, plus numbers of new me- 
dium-range jet bombers, and is sending 
quantities of modern jet fighters and 
light bombers to the growing air forces of 
China and other satellites. 

The result is pressure for a new 
study of the U.S. Air Force expan- 
sion program, The Air Force, unlike 
the other services, is still growing 
substantially under the first “new 
look” plan, but at a slower rate than 
was thought necessary before the 
latest Russian advance. 

At sea, a shift in power is occur- 
ring, too, from all available signs. 
The U.S. Navy is headed down- 
ward, slightly, in man power and 
ships in commission. The Russians 
are headed upward. They are build- 
ing a big Navy, complete with cruis- 
ers, which now can be armed with 
guided missiles and thus take on 
revived importance in sea warfare. 
Also, there is the growing Russian 
submarine fleet, larger than the U. S. 
undersea fleet though it lacks the 
veteran crews and perfected war 
tactics that U.S. has. 

A new crisis in planning, more- 
over, has overtaken the United States 
since the first “new look” was 
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MILITARY MAN POWER: HOW IT GOES UP, 


Before Truman-Johnson 
Economy Wave 
(June 30, 1949) 





TOTAL 1,614,000 
Army 659,000 
Navy 450,000 
Air Force 419,000 
Marines 86,000 


instituted. Alternatives now facing this 
nation, diplomats admit, are these: 
The United States can an- 
nounce a line in Asia beyond which 
Communists cannot move without 
war, then back up that line with 
military power capable of offsetting 
the power of the potential enemy; 
or this nation can retreat to a new 
defense line nearer home and arm 
to the teeth for continental or 

“peripheral” defense. 

In either case, the U.S. will require 
heavy arms spending and big military 
forces. In view of two important new 
factors—Russian-Chinese gains and Al- 
lied weaknesses—the scale of defense 
needs looks quite different now than a 
year ago, when a settlement in Korea 


Another Spurt Ahead In Arms 
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Jan.-March 
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When Korean War 


When Eisenhower 


Latest Report on 


Started “New Look” Started Armed Forces’ Size 
(June 30, 1950) (March, 1953) (March, 1954) 
1,458,000 3,517,000 3,360,000 

591,000 1,489,000 1,445,000 

382,000 808,000 757,000 

411,000 974,000 926,000 

74,000 246,000 232,000 


seemed possible and France was expect- 
ed to stand firm in Indo-China. 

Original plans for the armed forces, 
under the first “new look,” are illustrated 
by the chart and box on pages 22 and 23. 

Arms spending, now at 49 billion dol- 
lars a year, is scheduled under this plan 
to drop 8 per cent, to 45.2 billions a 
year, in the next 12 months. 

Military man power, now at a total of 
about 3,360,000, is slated under the plan 
to drop 9 per cent, over all, by June 30, 
1955. The Army is in line for the deep- 
est cut—19 per cent in men. The Navy 
is due to lose 9 per cent; the Marines 
7 per cent. The Air Force is to go up 
5 per cent. 

Pentagon thinking envisioned a fur- 
ther decline in ground and sea forces 


April-June July-Sept. Oct. -Dec. 


1951 4 





Source: Through March, 1954, Treasury Dept.; after March, estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 


to a total military force of about 2.8 mil- 
lion men by June 30, 1956. 

Events already have knocked out 
one of the assumptions on which the 
Army-cutback plan was based. This was 
the idea that five Army divisions could 
be pulled back to U.S. from the Far 
East, out of the eight there a year ago. 

Two Army divisions have been or- 
dered home. But no additional divisions 
will be moved, under today’s circum- 
stances. Defense leaders were flirting, 
too, with the idea of pulling some troops 
out of Europe. That move is ruled out, 
also, by the new trend in things. 

This decision by itself makes some in- 
crease in the Army’s man power, over 
presently planned levels, almost inevi- 
table. That’s because the Army will have 


Total outlays for national security, annual rates 
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Goal for June, 1955, 


Goal for June, 1956, 


THEN DOWN= WHAT'S THE NEXT MOVE? 


” Under First ‘New Look” Under First ‘‘New Look’ A NEW QUESTION ARISES: 
3,047,000 2,847,000 WILL THE MAN-POWER GOAL BE 
"| eaate mae INCREASED AGAIN, UNDER THE 
689,000 670,000 SECOND “NEW LOOK” NOW BEING 
970,000 970,000 TALKED ABOUT IN WASHINGTON? 
215,000 207,000 
I to keep more men in its pipe line of re- Atlantic Alliance, and an Asian alliance _ still in some lines, will flow once more, 
placements and returnees, going to and may be no different. though it’s too early to say how big new 
t fro across the oceans. Finally, there is the question whether orders will be. Plane, ship, ammunition 
e With a larger Army force overseas, U.S. continental defenses must be en- and ordnance schedules, now cut back, 
s supporting Air and naval contingents larged. The Communists knocked the gradually will speed up again. 
| probably will have to rise, too, and this Eisenhower atomic-peace plan in the With more spending for arms, budget 
r could force Navy and Air man-power head, so the atomic-hydrogen arms race and tax questions will come to the fore, 
, needs up from planned levels. is to go on unabated, or faster. With Rus- though probably not until next spring. 
- Also on the horizon are the uncalcu- sian air and naval advances, demands A final decision, on an enlarged 
5 lated demands that may accompany any’ may rise for additional defensive inter- defense setup, is expected to come with- 
i defensive alliance in Southeast Asia. Oth- ceptor squadrons, more Navy antisub- _ in the next eight to 12 weeks. Right now, 
4 er members of that alliance may insist marine units. Washington’s defense planners are doing 
5 that U.S. keep at least a token force, Effects of an upturn in defense re- some watchful waiting, some preliminary 
i which could be several divisions, in the quirements will be immediate. surveying for a second “new look” at the 
area as a sign of U.S. intentions. Universal military training for youths armed forces. 
a A new alliance is sure to generate will get new support. A Pentagon plan 
. great needs for equipment. U.S. has fun- for UMT is on its way to Congress now. Problems are piling up for federal 
neled billions of dollars’ worth of planes, Business will get a boost. Orders for budgeters, even before any new arms 
» guns, other equipment into its North new Army gear, now nearly at a stand- plans. Reported on page 134. 
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BEYOND INDO-CHINA—WHAT? 


Southeast Asia Fears Worst, Does Little About It 














SINGAPORE 


In Singapore and Jakarta the saving is 
that you can judge the war fever by how 
high the prices of tin and rubber soar. 
Prices were higher after the fall of Dien- 
bienphu than they have been for months. 
Panicky owners of gilt-edged securities 
for Singapore’s industries are still un- 
loading their holdings in the market. 
They fear the future. 

These signs of near panic in the busi- 
ness community are not reflected in top 
Allied political and military councils, 
though. Troops have not been alerted. 
Airplanes are not standing by with bomb 
bays loaded. Instead you find in these 
groups some bitterness, a great deal of 
distrust and a vast measure of uncertain- 
ty around the fringes of the Indo-China 
war. 

The bitterness arises from the feeling 
out here that Dienbienphu was built up 
out of all proportion. It became a svmbol 
of anti-Communist resistance and then 
failed to hold out., Already the Asians 
are asking themselves: Is Communist 
power irresistible? 

Ironically, expressions of distrust are 
directed more at Washington than at the 
French or the Communists. “Good God!” 
says a British officer, slamming his fist on 
the table, “Whom do we believe? Dulles 
and his ‘massive retaliation’? Your Con- 
gressman who wants to give the French 
A-bombs for Indo-China? Or Eisenhower 
and his modus vivendi?” 

No Allied officials here—and not many 
of the leaders of the so-called Asian neu- 
trals—underestimate the importance of 
what is going on at Geneva and of what 
has already happened in Indo-China. 
These are bewildering and frightening 
enough. But neutralists, friends and al- 
lies perched on the edge of war in South- 
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east Asia are even more bewildered and 
frightened by what they regard as dips 
and turns in American policy during the 
past two months. 

The Asians ask if the U.S. really 
knows what its aims are and how it plans 
to attain them. America’s friends and 
potential allies appear so confused that 
they are beginning to doubt U.S. motives 
as well as U.S. tactics—and they certain- 
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Bitter, bewildered, frightened— _ 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


In the world’s No. 1 danger area of South- Neutral Asians are as frightened of America 
east Asia— as they are of Communists. 

Paralyzing fear, mutual distrust and disuni- To find out the situation in a region that 
ty go before the Communist threat. In a vast can be the fuse to World War Ill, Robert P. 
territory the will to resist is crumbling, alarm Martin, a Regional Editor for U.S. News & 
is growing, but there is no Allied front taking | World Report, spent weeks touring Southeast 
form against the enemy—not even on paper. Asia, including Indo-China. This is his report. 


ly don’t know where they fit into Ameri- 
can planning. 

The great semicircle of comparatively 
weak and disunited nations, stretching 
from Thailand and Burma on the borders 
of Indo-China down through Malaya and 
Indonesia and back through the Philip- 
pines to Hong Kong, gives every appear- 
ance of being in a military and psycho- 
logical vacuum. Nowhere is there a 
feeling of drive or initiative. The Indian 
fakir who charms snakes into total obedi- 
ence is an amateur compared with the 
Communists who, with victory over an 
isolated French Union garrison at Dien- 
bienphu, seem to have hypnotized or 
paralyzed the very countries that could 
be allied against the common enemy. 

Out here no one asks: What do we do 
next to halt the Communists? Instead they 
ask: What will the Communists do next? 

United action? British, Australian and 
American friendship and co-operation in 
this part of the world are obvious enough 
and in some ways colorful. Australia re- 
cently cheered U.S. fleet units and ma- 
rines during the celebration of the Coral 
Sea victory, which brought back memo- 
ries of the unified effort that defeated 
Japan in World War II. Last year 17,000 
American sailors visited Singapore when 
U.S. warships “showed the flag” here. 
Vice Admiral Charles E. Lambe, Com- 
mander of the British Far East Naval 
Forces, has just conferred in Honolulu 
with Vice Admiral Felix B. Stump, Com- 
mander of U.S. Naval Forces in the 
Pacific. High-ranking American and Brit- 
ish air officers have exchanged informa- 
tion in Manila and Singapore. 

But scant joint planning was disclosed 
by the visit in Singapore of Gen. John 
Hull, United Nations Commander in Ko- 
rea. He met with top British leaders 
here, but there was no discussion of 
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specific plans for specific action. He and 
the British commanders had what was 
described as a “general discussion of the 
problems of Southeast Asia.” 

One American officer asked the British 
what their plans were to defend Malaya 
against invasion. The puzzled British 
officers replied, “Whom do we fight? 
Where? You don’t really expect an in- 
vasion of hordes to hit us?” 

Then the British asked an American 
officer, “What do you intend to do if 
Thailand quietly turns over to the Com- 
munists>” It was a hard one to answer. 

Singapore is on an operational, not a 
strategic, level. Military commanders 
here could only carry out directives 
drawn up in London and Washington. 
Those directives are nonexistent. 

According to the British here, there 
is no real hope that the “united action” 
wanted by the U.S. would produce the 
common policy and driving energy need- 
ed to halt the Communist drive in South- 
east Asia. This apathy is based on three 
factors: First—any alliance in Southeast 
Asia would be devoid of real strength 
unless there is a tremendous stiffening 
from the West in terms of military effort 
and man power. Second—the U.S. has 
temporarily lost its powers of leadership 
in Southeast Asia because of a wide- 
spread impression that Washington tries 
to make new, fundamental policy about 





MALAYA: JUNGLE WAR... 


every two months. Third—the non-Com- 
munist but “neutralist” Asian countries 
are as disunited as the West. 

At a recent conference of Asian na- 
tions, Burma and Ceylon wanted to take 
a strong stand against the Communists. 
India wanted to avoid branding inter- 
national Communism as a threat. Indo- 
nesia argued that Western colonialism 
still is Asia’s greatest danger. The con- 
ference tried to reflect all views. The 
final statement that emerged. disclosed 
rather than hid the divisions in Asia. 

Briefly, here is what you find in and 
around the cockpit of the world’s only 
big shooting war: 

Indo-China. There is real concern 
that the loss of Dienbienphu and the un- 
certainties at Geneva have undermined 
the Vietnamese morale and will to resist. 
French officers frankly fear that any or- 
der to withdraw their forces or any deci- 
sion to divide Indo-China will see the 
Vietnamese turning against the French— 
perhaps attacking French forces and out- 
lying garrisons. Entire Vietnam units 
might go over to the pro-Communist Viet 
Minh, along with their American equip- 
ment. Big stores of American supplies at 
Saigon, Haiphong and Hanoi probably 
would be safe. 

Thailand. The U.S. is trying to build 
up a major command post. Some of the 
U.S. Army’s best officers from Korea and 
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Japan have been transferred there. But 
Thailand is neither resolute nor efficient. 
The major problem is poor international 
communications that make it difficult to 
maneuver military forces. 

Burma. This is the one really bright 
spot in Southeast Asia. The Government 
is slowly winning its war against the 
Communists and other rebels through 
careful economic, social and_ political 
measures—plus force where necessary. 
Burma has a deathly fear of Red China 
and the Communist conquest of Indo- 
China. Leaders feel their only chance of 
survival is in alliance with India. 

Malaya. The British are bracing 
themselves for a violent increase in Com- 
munist terrorism. The Army has been 
uniquely successful in driving terrorists 
deep into the jungle, where survival is dif- 
ficult. New operations are being planned 
now to get the jump on the terrorists and 
hit them hard before the Communist suc- 
cesses in Indo-China fresh 
spirit. 

Indonesia. The Government at Ja- 
karta is weak, and its survival depends on 
continued Communist support. The Reds 
are being respectable now, but they are 
driving hard to consolidate their power. 
Indonesia’s economy is racing downhill 
at an alarming speed and the internal- 
security situation is growing worse. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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In this fringe area, the U. S., as well as Russia, is feared 
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perpen is fascinated by the action 
of bottling machinery at work. It’s 
the cams that “‘call the figures in this 
bottle dance’’! In Crown Cork & Seal 
Company’s CEM 40 bottling machines 
the sturdy cam is a Lebanon CIRCLE 
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efficiency. Such dependable castings are 
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Australia. The country is content to 
follow U.S. leadership, but is increasing- 
ly disturbed over what it regards as U.S. 
indecision. Australians are opposed to in- 
tervention in Indo-China, but they would 
support it halfheartedly. 

The Philippines. There is a warm, 
friendly feeling for the U.S., and the 
Filipinos are co-operative in the matter 
of military bases. They are strongly anti- 
Communist at home, but unwilling to 
become involved in further anti-Com- 
munist action abroad. The Government 
considers the 17 million dollars a year it 
costs to keep Filipino troops in Korea as 
excessive, and wants to withdraw them. 

Hong Kong. Businessmen and officials 
lean over backwards to maintain amicable 
relations with Communist China. They 
are bitterly opposed to any action that 
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term “massive retaliation” some months 
ago. Out here, people believe the U.S. 
could not fight another war of contain- 
ment like Korea. They are convinced 
that, if the U.S. becomes involved jn 
Indo-China and Communist China re- 
acts, then the A-bombs or worse would 
automatically start falling. Civilians jn 
Jakarta, Manila, Singapore believe they 
would be the first targets of Communist 
retaliation with A-bombs. When movies 
of the U.S. H-bomb explosion were 
shown in Asian cities, American prestige 
plummeted. 

Only in Singapore does one find care- 
ful reasoning about the future. British 
commanders here fear that negotiated 
peace in Indo-China would be worse 
than a military victory for the Commu- 
nists. They reach this conclusion thus: 
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GUARDING THE HARVEST 
... braced for new outbreaks of terrorism 


might bring war between the West and 
China. 

Throughout this fringe area one finds 
two threads of thought contributing to 
opposition against “united action” in 
Southeast Asia. 

First, except in Australia, where the 
issues are more clearly defined, Indo- 
China’s war is still considered one of 
freedom-loving people against colonial 
power. The taint of imperialism is still 
there and it cannot be erased overnight. 
President Ramén Magsaysay of the Phil- 
ippines, for instance, instructed his dele- 
gation to Geneva to seek a guarantee 
from the big powers that independence 
would be given to any Asian country de- 
manding it. 

Second is a formless fear of the H- 
bomb. There is a vague but real distrust 
of the U.S., stemming from Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles’s use of the 


Hitherto the Communists in Asia have 
known only two roads to victory—guer- 
rilla action finally leading to a political 
take-over, or civil war which they win by 
force of arms. A negotiated peace would 
demonstrate a third road—that the West 
can be worn down to a point where it 
simply gives up the struggle. 

This third road is what the British fear 
in Malaya. Communist guerrillas have 
never been successful in building their 
force beyond 5,000. That seems to be the 
maximum that can be supported logis- 
tically in Malaya. But, as fast as terrorists 
are killed, new recruits fill their ranks. 
Now the British fear a rapid increase in 
terrorist activity as a result of Dienbien- 
phu and obvious signs of French weak- 
ness. 

British leaders would welcome a ne- 
gotiated peace only if it provided for an 
international guarantee of the armistice. 
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That would warn terrorists that the 
chance of having Chinese Communist 
armies come to their assistance is even 
less than it was before Indo-China. But 
anv other kind of negotiated peace would 
only arouse the Communists in Malaya to 
greater effort. 

An even more serious sign of the times 
is the rapid exodus of young Chinese 
from Malaya. Last year an average of 50 
young men went to Communist China 
each month to study. Now 1,000 or more 
a month are leaving. Some say quite 
bluntiy, “We will not fight our brothers 
in the jungles.” Others have told friends, 
“If we ever fight in Malaya it will be 
under Mao Tse-tung.” 

Perhaps equally important is the mer- 
curial shift in opinion among the older 
Chinese. After Dienbienphu, one of them 
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MALAYAN RUBBER 
War fever boosts the price 


remarked guardedly, “The white man no 
longer wants to fight in Asia.” Forty-five 
per cent of Malaya’s population is Chi- 
nese, and, if this shift in feeling becomes 
widespread, it can rock the base of Brit- 
ish power here. 

This circumstance explains British 
worry at the thought of fighting alongside 
Americans in Indo-China. One British 
commander here says, “We cannot spare 
a single man or gun from Malaya. If we 
fight anywhere else, the men will have to 
come from the United Kingdom or 
Korea.” 

Touring the fringes of Indo-China, 
you quickly realize that the future of all 
Southeast Asia is being decided, not 
quickly, but inexorably, by many factors. 
Much of the shaping of that future, how- 
ever, will come out of U.S. policy— 
what the British now call “the bombastic 
indecision” in Washington. 
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U.S. ALLIES—GETTING WEAKER 


Empires Dissolve, Man Power Grows Scarce 


Biggest U.S. allies—Britain 
and France—turn out to be lack- 
ing in military forces for any real 
“joint effort’ in Asia. 

Here are the facts and figures 
that show just what armed 
strength these major allies have, 
where it is, how it's tied up. 

Weakness of Britain, France 
is raising questions about where 
force can be found, among for- 
mer enemies as well as friends. 


A showdown over the use of mili- 
tary force to save Indo-China from the 
Communists has brought this to light: 
The allies on whom U.S. is banking 
heavily actually are weak, lacking in 
the military power to take on new 
ventures. 

Britain, her Empire shrunken, today 
has her forces spread thinly over much 
of the globe, with next to no reserve. 
The remaining British Empire, still big 
on the map, is without organized strength 
wvailable to aid the home country. 

France, directly involved in Asia, is 
unwilling to send drafted youths to fight 
abroad and, as a result, shows a_ basic 
shortage of available forces as well. 
the two around 
which the U.S. has built its postwar al- 
liance against Communism. Their help 


These are nations 


has been depended upon to police the 
world, fight local wars, stop aggression. 
The chart on these pages gives you an 
idea of how limited their forces now are 
for participating in any “united action.” 

Two other major nations might have 
helped. Germany has the man_ power, 
ability and inclination to fight Commu- 
nism, but still is not permitted to arm. 
Japan, with strong forces a decade ago, 
is just beginning to rearm in a small way. 

The result is a growing feeling that 
American youths, as well as American 
_ taxpayers, may be expected to carry 
the same proportion of the burden as they 
did in Korea, if there is to be a real 
step-up of resistance in Asia and other 
places. 

As American military planners now ap- 
praise the strength of likely allies in any 
joint effort in Asia— 

Britain, the closest U.S. ally, has no 
combat divisions at home to be available 
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for use in an emergency. The biggest 
British force is in Germany, firmly com- 
mitted there. Other forces are fighting 
“small wars” in Kenya and Malaya. Only 
around the Suez Canal; where tension is 
high, are there any readily available 
British forces—about 80,000 men in all. 
And withdrawal of those troops could 
mean the immediate loss of this life-line 
base in Egypt. 

Commonwealth forces are just as 
scarce. Australia, with more than a mil- 
lion men in uniform 10 years ago, now 
has an Army of only 50,000 men, with 
none to spare. India once supplied the 
man power that Britain used to police 


large parts of the world, but its Govern- 
ment now is committed against helping 
Britain to fight Communists. Canada’s 
forces are well trained and well equipped, 
but are of only token size. So it goes, 
throughout the British Commonwealth. 

British air and sea strength for backing 
up ground efforts, in turn, is nearly as 
limited. 

Only Canberra light bombers are avail- 
able in quantity, with just a few dozen 
jet fighters comparable to American Sa- 
bres ready now, and bombers resembling 
the B-47 still more than a year away 
from quantity production. In the event 
of sudden attack, Britain could get no 


Britain’s Forces Are Spread Thin 


BRITAIN, WITH 850,000 MEN UNDER ARMS, 
HAS HER STRENGTH SCATTERED 
AROUND THE WORLD: 


@ 4 divisions are in Germany, committed to 


NATO 


@ 1 division is in Korea, committed to the U.N. 
@ 2 divisions are in Kenya, policing Mau Mau 


troubles 


@ 1 division is in Malaya, guarding against 


Communist attacks 


@ 2 divisions are in the Middle East, guarding 


the Suez Canal area 


@ 1 division is doing guard duty in Austria, 


Malta, Cyprus, British Guiana 


@ No divisions are at home in Britain 
@ 40 air squadrons are committed to NATO, 10 
are in Middle East, 11 are in Malaya, rest in 


home defense 


@ 382 warships and escort vessels comprising 
the Fleet are scattered in the Mediterranean, 
the Far East, the Caribbean, or committed to 


NATO 





















WHAT IT ALL MEANS is that, 


BRITAIN, with many commitments around the 
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more than 1,750 warplanes of all types 
into the air at home and in Western 
Europe. 

Of all British air strength, 40 squadrons 
are firmly committed to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, 1] squadrons 
are in Malaya, where a shooting war has 
been going on, 10 are near the Suez 
Canal to help prevent a flare-up of vio- 
lence there. The rest provide air defense 
at home in Britain. 

Sea strength is spread equally thin, 
with the 382 British warships and escort 


vessels scattered largely around the 
Mediterranean, the Far East and_ the 
Caribbean. 


France, the other major U.S. ally, is 
in a somewhat different position. Her 
forces are largely at home. or close to 
home. Only 250,000 of the approximately 
900,000 Frenchmen in uniform are over- 
seas, in Indo-China and North Africa. 
The rest are in Europe, available to fight 
Communists if the decision is made. 














France’s Forces Are Tied Down 


FRANCE, WITH 900,000 MEN UNDER ARMS, 
WILL NOT SEND DRAFTEES TO FIGHT OVERSEAS, 
HAS MOST OF HER STRENGTH CLOSE TO HOME: 


duty 


® 10 light divisions, totaling 80,000 volunteers, 
are fighting the war in Indo-China 


® 3 divisions are in North Africa, doing guard 


OUT OF 50 AIR SQUADRONS — 


© 38 are in Europe or North Africa, standing by 


Yet even the French forces not firmly 
committed to NATO cannot be sent to 
expand a joint effort in Asia under 
present French restrictions. These re- 
strictions are in the form of a commit- 
ment by the French Government that no 
French draftee will be sent to fight over- 
seas. The assumption is that if that policy 
is changed, the present French Govern- 
ment will topple and the commitment 
will be reinstated. 

Thus the bulk of French forces, con- 
sisting of drafted troops, are not avail- 
able for any joint effort in Asia. And most 
of France’s regular troops that can be 
spared already are in Indo-China. 

More “professionals” in the French 
Air Force could be sent, but the Govern- 
ment also has a ceiling on the number of 
pilots that it will send to Asia. Of the 50 
French air squadrons now in operation, 
only 12 are being used to fight the war in 
Indo-China. The French Government al- 
ready has appealed for U.S. air units, 


® 14 divisions, 5 of them full strength, are in 
Europe, committed to NATO 





® 12, composed entirely of volunteers, are in 
Indo-China, fighting the war 


® 86 warships and escort vessels are standing 
by, most of them at home 


! for any “‘united action” in Asia— 


FRANCE already has her volunteers in Indo-China, 
is hamstrung by a Government commitment not to 
use conscripted forces to fight overseas. 
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flown by U.S. Air Force pilots, rather 
than use more French squadrons. 

Sea power available from France is 
limited sharply, too. The French Navy 
now is only half its prewar, 1939 size. Of 
its 86 warships, all but 18 are of escort 
or submarine types. These are largely 
committed in waters near France. 

What it all boils down to is this: The 
British Empire, a strong force in World 
War II, cannot be counted on to con- 
tribute sizable new forces to fight Com- 
munists in Asia. Only Britain itself now 
could be expected to contribute armed 
strength, and British strength is spread 
thinly in commitments already made, 
with no reserve combat units available. 
French strength is largely tied down in 
Europe, either committed to NATO or 
held there by the ban against sending 
draftees to fight overseas. 

Other potential allies with interests 
in Asia have even less to offer. 

The biggest Army in the non-Com- 
munist Far East is that of South Korea, 
but that republic still has an unfinished 
war on its hands, needs its forces to pre- 
vent renewed attacks by Communists. 
An offer of Korean troops already has 
been turned down for this reason. 

Smaller forces in the Philippines are 
occupied now in cleaning out Commu- 
nists on their own islands. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s trained Army on Formosa has 
plans of its own for recapturing China, 
and its use, officials believe, would prob- 
ably bring Chinese Communist forces 
into Indo-China in strength. Elsewhere 
in Asia, ready forces are of token size, 
needed for home defense. 

Only Japan and Germany, as U.S. 
planners see it now, have great potential 
strength available for a real joint effort 
against Communists in Asia. 

Japan, with a large war industry a dec- 
ade ago, was able to raise 120 combat 
divisions in World War II, and still has 
2.5 million trained veterans fit for active 
duty. The nucleus of a new Japanese de- 
fense force is being built up very slowly. 

West Germany was able to raise 300 
well-equipped combat divisions not long 
ago, still has about 4 million trained 
veterans fit for duty. Germans now rely 
on the U.S., Britain and France for their 
own defense, are not permitted to share 
in it despite a booming industry and 
vast man power that is available. 

American planners, thus, are begin- 
ning to question whether the Allied 
forces they had been counting on to 
hold Southeast Asia in a showdown 
actually could contribute the necessary 
military strength. The suspicion is form- 
ing that former enemies may have to be 
rearmed to augment native armies, if 
American youths are not to be sent to 
fight again and Southeast Asia is to be 


held. 
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What's Happening in Autos 


Mergers, Pinch on “Independents’—Battles Ahead 


Auto makers are in a knock- 
down, drag-out fight for a big- 
ger share of the U.S. market. It 
has dealers and unions worried. 
Even the Government is interested. 

But there is no sign of a letup. 
Right now, General Motors and 
Ford have a big lead, but other 
producers are getting set to make 
a strong challenge. 

In the works are lots of changes 
to attract customers. 


DETROIT 

Big things are going on in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Competition among auto producers 
seldom has been so fierce. Both dealers 
and unions are complaining—dealers be- 
cause they are forced to cut prices to 
make sales; unions because of shutdowns, 
short weeks, slimmer pay checks in the 
lagging plants. Even the Government has 
become interested. The Justice Depart- 
ment is looking into the Detroit situation 
to see if antitrust laws are being violated. 

The cause of all this turmoil is the 
fact that General Motors Corporation 
and Ford Motor Company, at the mo- 
ment, have captured about four fifths 
of a slightly shrunken market. Both Ford 
and GM are selling more cars than they 
did a year ago, while sales of other com- 
panies are down sharply. But as of to- 
day no one is asking quarter. All pro- 
ducers are gearing for even stiffer com- 
petition in 1955. 

Chrysler Corporation, whose share of 
the market has slipped from 21.13 per 
cent a year ago to 15.24 per cent, is pre- 
paring for a vigorous comeback. Chrys- 
ler’s management is being decentralized, 
its plants modernized, its designs changed 
rather drastically. Chrysler’s troubles, it 
is generally agreed, stem chiefly from the 
conservative styling of the company’s 
cars. 

New Chrysler models are expected 
late this year, perhaps in December. All 
lines are likely to fall in with recent style 
trends that emphasize longer bodies, 
lower silhouettes and wrap-around wind- 
shields, and to have other new features 
accenting sleekness and beauty. Plymouth 
is believed ready to come out with a 
new V-8 engine, and stepped-up power 
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is anticipated for Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler. 

Mergers, modernization and innova- 
tions comprise the answer of the “inde- 
pendents” to the competitive challenge. 
Kaiser and Willys have joined to be- 
come the Kaiser Motors Corporation, 
with Willys Motors, Inc., the principal 
subsidiary. Nash-Kelvinator and Hudson 
have combined into American Motors 
Corporation, and now there are rumors 
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of a merger of Studebaker Corporation 
and Packard Motor Car Company. An- 
other report has Packard joining Ameri- 
can Motors. 

The advantage of mergers is that they 
cut costs, improve financial strength and 


promote volume production. Kaiser, for 


example, is said to be saving 10.5 mil- 
lion dollars a year in maintenance costs 
by transferring assembly lines from Wil- 
low Run to Willys plants. American 
Motors brings to Hudson and Nash a 
body plant and facilities for making en- 
gines, transmissions and axles. 

Out of these mergers is expected to 
develop a trend toward fewer models 
and possibly fewer makes. Currently, 258 
models of 18 makes of cars are being pro- 
duced in this country. This reflects com- 


petition and eagerness to please custom- 
ers. But it costs money. So reports now 
are heard that Kaiser may abandon the 
Henry J for the more popular small 
Willys, and that American may discon- 
tinue the small Hudson Jet for the Nash 
Rambler and Nash’s British-made Metro- 
politan, both of which have found a 
profitable niche in the car market. 
Mergers also will permit overlapping 
of models, a sales feature now available 










only to the traditional Big Three in the 
industry. In several Big Three lines, the 
same size body can be bought in two or 
more of each company’s makes, giving 
these companies more than one chance at 
a buyer who prefers a particular size of 
car. This manufacturing practice is ex- 
pected to spread to the “independents.” 
The trump card of the “independ- 
ents,” however, is innovations. They have 
usually led the industry in making 
changes. Nash has interior beds and 
reclining airplane seats and also intro- 
duced cowl air scoops for air condition- 
ing. Hudson introduced the step-down 
interior design and “unitized” construc- 
tion. Studebaker has led the style parade 
at times through the postwar period. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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CARS SOLD 44.35% 
Ist Qtr., 1953 562,824 Sales 
CARS SOLD 47.30% 
Ist Qtr., 1954 363,414 SALES 
CARS SOLD 23.22% 
Ist Qtr., 1953 294,694 OF TOTAL 
CARS SOLD 31.22% 
Ist Qtr., 1954 371,840 oF TOTAL 
CARS SOLD 21.13% 
Ist Qtr., 1953 265,104 oF TOTAL 
CARS SOLD 15.24% 
Ist Qtr., 1954 181,506 i 
CARS SOLD 11.30% 
ist Qtr, 19534 143-525 OF TOTAL 
CARS SOLD 6.24% 
ist Qtr., 1954 § 7426! OF TOTAL 
~~ Bosed on registrations of new cars. 
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Style is the major drawing card in the 
present-day car market and all producers 
are emphasizing it. Sweeping style 
changes are expected in American Mo- 
tors and Packard models as well as by 
Chrysler, to be introduced next autumn 
and winter. General Motors is believed 
to be planning style changes for Chevro- 
let and Pontiac, but not so much for 
Cadillac, Buick and Oldsmobile, which 
were restyled extensively this year. Ford 
is said to be planning on style changes 
to keep up in the race against Chevrolet 
for dominance. Ford also is readying the 
Thunderbird, a low-slung sports car, to 
compete with Chevrolet’s Corvette, and 
maybe late in 1955 will introduce a new 
make—the Continental—to compete in 
the luxury class. Studebaker, which re- 
styled for 1954, is expected to depend 
more on engineering changes for custom- 
er appeal in the year ahead. 

Price, in the opinion of manufacturers, 
is not so important. There is little evi- 
dence that auto makers are planning any 
significant price reductions at the factory. 
But a different story comes from dealers. 
They are complaining about being forced 
to give heavy trade-in allowances in or- 
der to market the cars that producers re- 
quire them to sell. It is common prac- 
tice in many areas for dealers to offer as 
much as $500 above the market value 
for trade-ins, which they regard as price 
cutting with a vengeance. 

Another complaint being lodged is 
against so-called “bootlegging” of new 
cars. This is a practice, rather wide- 
spread, whereby authorized dealers sell 
new cars to used-car dealers for resale to 
customers at knockdown prices. General 
Motors tried to put a crimp into this 
practice by requiring its dealers to offer 
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AUTOS: LONG, LOW AND SLEEK 


unsold cars back to the company, but 
failed to get antitrust clearance. 

Factory officials generally take a rather 
calm view of dealer complaints. They 
tend to regard them simply as evidence 
that competition has returned to the 
automobile market, and hold that price 
shaving here and there is no more than 
normal competitive selling. 

Factory price cuts, if they do come, 
are more likely to be indirect than di- 
rect. Factories may, if competition in- 
tensifies, offer “extras” such as automatic 
shifts, power brakes and power steering 
as standard equipment, without the ex- 
tra charge. In fact, a declining price 
trend already has set in for extras. Ameri- 
can Motors is offering a simplified air- 
conditioner for less than $400, against 
the usual price of more than $600. Pow- 
er-steering units are expected to drop 
below $100 on 1955 models of most cars. 

Actually, auto manufacturers are 
counting on a very good year for the in- 
dustry as a whole in 1954. Estimates 
run uniformly for sales of 5 to 5.5 mil- 
lion passenger cars this year—a volume 
that has been topped only in extraordi- 
nary years. The difficulty for other manu- 
facturers, however, is that General Mo- 
tors and Ford seem to be running away 
with the volume. 

This competition also is expected to 
squeeze a number of dealers out of busi- 
ness. Last year, during the industry’s 
second-best sales year, some 3,000 deal- 
ers are estimated to have given up their 
franchises. And, during the first three 
months of 1954, 600 additional new-car 
dealers went out of business. This trend 
is expected to continue as a result of 
mergers and gradually squeezed profit 
margins. The reduced profit margin, re- 


sulting from higher trade-in allowances, 
puts a premium on volume in sales, so a 
number of the smaller dealers are ex- 
pected to drop out in the period ahead. 

Over the long run, however, both 
manufacturers and large dealers see an 
expanding rather than a shrinking mar- 
ket for automobiles. Some sales forecasts 
run as high as 7 million cars or more by 
1959 or 1960. The optimists cite a num- 
ber of reasons for their estimates. 

The two-car trend among families is 
expected to accelerate in the years ahead 
because of the growth of suburbs. Ac- 
cording to industry research, only 12 per 
cent of current car owners have a second 
car in their families. A market of 1 mil- 
lion cars a year for second cars is seen as 
a definite possibility before long. 

Then there is the fact that some 12 
million cars now on the road are 12 years 
old or older. The scrappage of cars in 
1953 was relatively low, but is expected 
to increase, bringing a replacement de- 
mand of at least 3 million cars a year for 
several years. 

In addition, there is an estimate that 
more than a third of the nation’s farmers 
are without passenger cars and a good 
many farms still lack trucks. This is a 
substantial market for new cars that re- 
mains to be tapped. And finally the in- 
dustry is counting on continued popula- 
tion growth to support a large demand. 

On top of this, the industry has plans for 
continual improvements—more automatic 
features, lower height, lighter weight, 
better performance, new materials, and 
steady changes in style. These are counted 
on to make older vehicles obsolete in a 
shorter length of time, adding to the 
pressure on customers to purchase new 
cars earlier than they ordinarily would. 





—General Motors, Ford Motor Co. 


DESIGNERS: HARD AT WORK ON ‘55 


All producers are gearing for stiffer competition next year 
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iT’S ALL A MATTER OF DEGREES! 
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Temperature—bitter sub-zero! Wind speed—100 miles per hour! That’s 
the “weather” in Harrison’s cold tunnel when we test our car heaters 


and defrosters. We spray water . . . lots of it . . . on the car windshield. 





Almost instantly it’s ice. We turn on the Harrison heating system. 
How soon will the heater warm the front and rear seat passengers? 
How fast will the defroster melt the ice and clear the windshield? 


Hot tunnel where scorching These are typical of tests we run every day. Cold tunnel, hot 


blasts of air test the perform- 


: : tunnel and dissipator tests—anything to do with temperature. 
ance of Harrison radiators. : 


That’s because temperature is our business at Harrison—world’s largest 
producer of temperature-control systems for automobiles. Our radiators, 
heaters and defrosters are known for dependability. If you have 


a hot or cold problem . . . look to Harrison for the answer! 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORP. + LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


TEMPERATURES 


TO 


ORDER 





Harrison radiators are stand- 
ard equipment on the stand- 
ard of the world . . . Cadillac! 








Two Fords 





Out front with the finest . . . the beautiful 
new Ford Mainline Ludor Sedan and Crestline Victoria. 


are a dollar and sense proposition 


In today’s trend toward country living, you often see two 
Fords parked in driveways where there used to be but one 
expensive car. For more and more people are finding they 
can own two fine Fords, at costs not too different from 
those of maintaining one expensive car. And, they're find- 
ing in Ford everything to meet their particular tastes and 
requirements. 


The modern advantages that Ford offers will make mighty 
good sense to you, too. 


First, there’s Ford styling. Ford brings you the smooth, 
clean lines of the recognized style leader plus the smartest 
interiors of any car priced so low. 


Second, Ford is the only car in the low-price field that 
gives you a choice of V-8 or Six . . . the 130-h.p. Y-block 
V-8 or the 115-h.p. I-block Six. Both are new, deep-block, 
low-friction engines that bring you extra “go” . . . and big 
advantages in gas-savings. 


Third, only Ford of all the low-priced cars, has a modern 





ball-joint front suspension system. This revolutionary new 
development allows greater shock absorbing movement of 
the front wheels . . . you enjoy a softer, more stable ride. 
And Ford’s simple, sealed ball joints help keep handling 
easier, far longer. 

Fourth, to take the “drive” out of driving, Ford offers five 
optional power assists: Fordomatic Drive, the most versa- 
tile of the automatics . . . a 4-Way Power Seat . . . Swift 
Sure Power Brakes . . . Power-Lift Windows all around .. . 
Master-Guide Power Steering. 


And last, but by no means least, Ford’s worth more on 
the used car market. Year after year, the preference for Ford 
has risen. And, year after year, Ford returns a higher 
proportion of its original cost when resold than does any 
other car! 


There are many other reasons why two Fords are a dollar 
and sense proposition for your family. Let your Ford Dealer 
show you how easily there can be a Ford in your future 
... maybe two! 


: 5S 4 Fo rd Worth more when you buy it... 


Worth more when you sell it! 
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WHY DIPLOMATS ARE IN TROUBLE 


Do the Western Allies seem 
confused, split, uncertain how to 
cope with the Communists? Poli- 
tics at home is a big answer. 

France’s wobbly Cabinet is 
only one example. Britain’s Eden 
has his troubles, too. So does 
John Foster Dulles. 

A look at slim majorities, the 
pulling and tugging of local poli- 
tics, helps to explain the prob- 
lems showing up at Geneva. 


GENEVA 


Diplomats of the Western Alliance 
are having as much trouble with poli- 
tics at home as with the Communists 
they are meeting abroad—or more. 

Governments under fire in Washing- 
ton, London and Paris are unable to 
back up their envoys abroad. Differences 
between the U.S., Britain and France, 
which Communists seek to encourage, 
are rising from internal political troubles 
in each country. 

Georges Bidault of France, talking to 
Communists at Geneva about peace in 
Indo-China, cannot be sure from one day 
to the next whether he is a Foreign Min- 
ister or a man out of a job. Anthony 
Eden, speaking for Britain, knows that 
his Government holds only a slight edge 
in Parliament. John Foster Dulles, in 
Washington, is under fire from Demo- 
crats, and even some Republicans, for 
his conduct of U.S. foreign policy. Even 
Australia’s diplomats are waiting for elec- 
tions at home to decide who speaks for 
Australia. 

Only Vyacheslav M. Molotov for So- 
viet Russia and Chou En-lai for Red 
China feel secure. They represent Com- 
munist dictatorships and need not worry 
that opponents back home will pull the 
rug out from under their negotiations. 

At Geneva the Western Alliance is 
weakened by diplomats looking over 
their shoulders at the political troubles 
at home. You get the picture of the slim 
margins on which Western governments 
do business in the chart on this page. The 
figures are based on maximum party 
strength, not actual votes. 

Time and again the Western Allies 
have been clearly divided on what had 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Their Own Governments Can‘t Back Them Up 













¥ aaa Shaky Basis for Diplomacy: 


VE SLIM MAJORITIES 
AT HOME 





Eisenhower Administration 
slacks a working majority in 
/ the Senate, has a margin 
of 3 votes out of 435 in 
the House. 






















IN BRITAIN: ee 
Churchill Government has 
a party margin of 19 votes 
out of 625 in the House of 
Commons. 


es 


Pee me 


Laniel Government has a 
coalition margin of 5 votes 
out of 627 in the National 
Assembly. The coalition 

is loose, the Government §& 
wobbly. 


IN ITALY: 


Scelba Government has a 
coalition margin of 16 votes 
out of 590 in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Here, again, 
the coalition is weak. 
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“Hold it, Dan! Just got a flash from our Buffalo plant. Production will stop 
unless they get hold of the material in the two cars now on the way to New York. 
Better get the Erie man on the ’phone quick and divert the cars to Buffalo.” 





“That’s what I call service, Jim. The Erie traced the two cars while I held 
the ‘phone, and now they’re issuing diversion orders. The Erie certainly backs 
up its claims for its Quick Action Car Locater Service.’’ 





What’s the magic behind Erie’s Quick Action Car Locater Service? Through 
system and teamwork, daily records of every carload on every train are dis- 
patched to all Erie sales offices from coast to coast. These records enable our 
men to trace cars almost instantly for a shipper while he holds the ’phone — 
part of Erie’s progressive service in providing safe, dependable transportation. 








CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 










SCRANTON 
JERSEY CITY 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


Erie Railroad 


INDIANAPOLI 
PITTSBURGH 


£. Mark of 
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DEPENDABLE SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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to be done at Geneva. Many of their dif- 
ferences sprang from political pressures 
rising at home. 

Secretary Dulles and the American 
diplomats at Geneva did not speak to the 
Chinese Communists, whom the U.S. 
does not recognize. But they did talk to 
Molotov while, back in Washington. 
a Senator of Mr. Dulles’s own Republican 
Party joined a Democrat in proposing the 
U.S. sever relations with Russia. 

The French dealt with the Communist 
envoys over peace in Indo-China while 
Mr. Dulles remained aloof on the ground 
that the French were doing the fighting 
Behind the scenes, however, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State sought to support 
the French hand with hints that the 
U.S. and its allies would take drastic 
military action if the Communists put 
too high a price on peace. 

Back in Washington, leaders of both 
houses and both parties in Congress 
publicly proclaimed that the U.S. must 
not get involved with land troops in the 
Asian war. President Eisenhower and 
other Government officials tried to meet 
the criticism with public statements. 
After one such statement in Washington, 
the French Foreign Minister at Geneva 
complained privately to friends that “the 
Americans are pulling the rug out from 
under me.” 

Foreign Minister Bidault, from the 
start of the Geneva Conference, stood 
on shaky political ground in Paris. He 
and his Premier, Joseph Laniel, were 
virtually alone in their insistence that 
France should keep fighting in Indo- 
China until Communists would agree to 
an “honorable cease-fire.” 

In the French National Assembly the 
mood is for negotiation, not resistance. 
While, in Indo-China, the French de- 
fenders of the fortress of Dienbienphu 
were fighting the final attack of Com- 
munist-led rebels, the Laniel Govern- 
ment wrung a “vote of confidence” from 
the Assembly, 311 to 262. But Dien- 
bienphu fell the next day. 

Within less than a week the Laniel 
Government once more was fighting for 
its life in the Assembly. This time it 
barely squeaked through with a vote of 
289 to 287. Bidault, negotiating with 
Communists in Geneva, obviously talked 
from military weakness in Indo-China 
and political weakness, bordering on 
paralysis, in Paris. 

Secretary Eden, at Geneva, also looks 
home to political trouble. Socialist can- 
didates of Britain’s Labor Party, critical 
of Government policies, swept to victory 
in the recent municipal elections with 
gains far greater than public-opinion 
polls indicated as likely. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 80 
years old this November, still seeks a 
world settlement by the top leaders of 
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the U.S., Russia and Britain. “Unhap- TEMCO © | w © | b i | if 1es 


pily,” he said recently, “my opinion does 


not rule in every respect.” In Commons , 
his margin is only 19 votes. eee yo he ef ¢ | n co U n t °o n 
On a flying visit to Europe before the 
Geneva Conference, Mr. Dulles proposed 
to British and French leaders that they 
join in meetings with other countries in- 
terested in exploring the possibility of a 
“united defense” for Southeast Asia. In 
London, Eden seemed to accept the 
idea; so Mr. Dulles called the representa- ALITY 
tives of 10 powers to meet in Washing- 


ton on Easter Monday, Apri! 19. 


On Easter Sunday, however, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador in Washington called PRODUC : & 
Mr. Dulles and reported, with regrets, 


that he had received instructions not to 
attend the meeting. The British Govern- 
ment, under pressure at home, decided at 
the last minute not to go along with the 





Quality products are the result of careful control 


..- control in the plant, on the production line, 
in the laboratory, at inspection points and by an 


integrated management team. 


Through quality control TEMCO has demon- 
strated its ability to produce its own designs as 
well as quality components and airframes for 


leading aircraft manufacturers — on schedule 


and at lowest possible cost. 





—United Press 


LANIEL AND CHURCHILL 
. .. one eye on the voters 


American move, designed principally to 
strengthen the hand of the French in 
their negotiations with Communists over 
Indo-China. 

Dependence on politics at home is by 
no means limited to the great powers 
among the Western Allies. Mr. Dulles, 
casting about for a way to show Com- 
munists that the West, despite its differ- 
ences, still meant business, seized upon 
the ANZUS Pact. This is a defensive alli- 
ance between the U.S., Australia and 
New Zealand. At Geneva, Mr. Dulles 
called a meeting of the ANZUS Council 
on the ground that Indo-China’s war was 
a threat to peace in the Pacific. 

When the delegates of the U.S., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand met, however, 
the Australian Foreign Minister reported 


oa age lle hn by politics | Plants at: DALLAS... GARLAND, TEXAS... GREENVILLE, TEXAS 
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“HERE’S A DOUBLE PLAY 
THAT'S ALWAYS A 
POPULAR CALL, WHITEY!” 


Ay) 
“YOU SAID IT, BLACKIE! CRF 
BLACK & WHITE De 
SCOTCH WHISKY TOPS Cais 


THE BIG LEAGUES Ay 
YEAR IN, YEAR OUT, Ny” 
BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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“down under” in Australia. A general 
election is to be held there on May 29. 

In Europe, as in Asia, plans basic to 
Western foreign policy are stymied by 
the internal politics of the Western na- 
tions. 

For nearly two years, the French pro- 
posal to set up a European Army for the 
defense of the Continent has been ini- 
tialed by the governments of the coun- 
tries concerned. Approval by the parlia- 
ments of each country is required, how- 
ever, and so far neither the French nor 
the Italian has acted. Until they approve, 
West Germany cannot contribute troops 
to the common defense of Europe. 

Communists play a part in the opposi- 
tion to the European Army scheme in 
both countries—but only a part. 

In France, Communists account for 96 
out of 627 deputies in the Assembly. 
Wobbly governments, attacked by Com- 
munists on the extreme left and by na- 
tionalists on the extreme right, govern 
France through a feeble alliance of center 
parties. 

Many members of the center parties 
oppose the European Army Plan. Some 
non-Communists object to it on the 
ground that, as long as French troops are 
engaged in Indo-China, the Germans will 
be in a position to dominate the Euro- 
pean Army and, through it, to domi- 
nate Western Europe. Many other depu- 
ties are “fence sitters,” uncertain how 
to vote. So far, successive French gov- 
ernments have avoided the issue—but 
U.S. and West German patience is wear- 
ing thin. 

In Italy, Premier Mario Scelba’s new 
Government is based mainiy on _ the 
Christian Democratic Party. This is the 
largest party in Italy, but does not hold 
a majority in Parliament. To govern at 
all, Scelba has had to hand over five key 
posts in the Cabinet to the Democratic 
Socialists, a small group that steers a 
wobbly course between the extreme left 
and the center left. 

Communists in Italy, even with their 
left-wing Socialist allies, hold only 218 
seats in a chamber of 590 deputies. As 
in France, however, some right-wing 
deputies in Italy oppose the European 
Army Plan and would join the Commu- 
nists against it. And as in France, the 
Italian Government has avoided a 
showdown. 

Out of if all, Communists are profit- 
ing. Chou En-lai, for Communist China, 
hopes that differences between the 
Western Allies eventually will give the 
whole of Southeast Asia to Communists 
directed from Peiping. Molotov, for So- 
viet Russia, is out to wreck the European 
Army Plan and leave Europe defense- 
less. And differences between the West- 
ern Allies, rooted in home politics, are 
helping the Communist wrecking crews. 
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still more 






to come... 


Five million miles of wire and cable! And more on the way 
as General Telephone, America’s largest independent system, 
continues to expand its service to subscribers in 21 states. 
This expansion has been made possible by the savings 
of thousands of men and women who back their faith in our growth 
with their dollars. This is the American way... 
the way to provide the best in telephone service 


to all who want and need it at the least possible cost. 


E& General Telephone System 
Rep) Orc Oo trercas Great Telzphone Syilema 
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deep can a dollar dig ? 


I. takes repeated impact to achieve penetration—in 
a market, too. 
Will the dollars at your disposal dig deep enough? 


They will if you use Collier’s. Big as we’ve grown, we 
can still give you the impact and frequency needed to 
do a real advertising job within your budget. 


With $220,000 for example, you can still place 13 
full color pages in Collier’s—and reach more paid 
(not pick-up) readers than the same sum will buy in 
any other mass weekly or biweekly. 


Your production costs, too, are less in Collier’s, since 
no expensive color plates are needed. 


What $220,000 Buys 







Total Cost per Page 

No. of 4-color Cost Advertising per Thousand 

Pages per Year of Plates Impressions * of Circ. (ABC) 
COLLIER’S . . 13($216,710). . . None. . . 47,430,630 . . . $4.57 
MG 6a sos 7 ($214,200)... ? .. . 38,308,060... $5.59 
OS ee 11 ($214,555... ? ... 40,896,449... $5.25 
S.E. Post. . . 9($209,7902)... ? ... 40,195,251... $5.22 


*ABC Circulation, Dec. 31, 1953—times no. of insertions 
Does it make sense to make your dollars dig deeper? 


143 new Collier’s advertisers seem to think so. 





COLLIER’S BOX SCORE 
Circulation (First quarter, 1954) 3,837,000* 
-—UP 631,000 OVER FIRST QUARTER LAST YEAR 


Advertising pages per issue (First six months, 1954) 
—UP 64% OVER FIRST SIX MONTHS OF LAST YEAR* 











* Publisher's Estimate 


The big new 


» Collier's 


For impact and Frequency 


= y 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier’s, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
and Collier’s Encyclopedia 
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WHERE THE WHITE MAN 
IS RICH—AND SCARED 


Conflict among the races is getting a real 
test in South Africa. The whole world has a 


stake in the outcome. 


In a land of immense wealth there is brood- 
ing fear and distrust. It isn’t as simple as 
‘white vs. black.’ Even the white population 

~™""s divided. And—just under fhe surface—are 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa 


In the Union of South Africa, the white 
man is entering a long struggle for sur- 
vival amidst his riches of gold, diamonds 
and uranium. 

Here, on the southern tip of the Black 
Continent, the white man’s rule is being 
challenged. A tense racial struggle is de- 
veloping. Whites, in this struggle, not 
only are outnumbered, but are divided 
among themselves. Old animosities pit 
white against white, Boer against Briton. 

Communists are taking advantage of 
this troubled situation. They are trying 
to take over leadership of South Africa's 
vast nonwhite population, to organize a 
movement to overthrow the country’s 
traditional white supremacy. 
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“APARTHEID” AT RAILROAD STATION 
“‘The white man rules by day, but the 


the Communists, stirring up natives, foment- 
ing unrest and violence. 


Is this the “‘white man’s Dunkirk’’? U.S. 


If that succeeds, the white man here 
—and the entire West—will lose a great 
deal. 

The United States is vitally interested 
in this struggle. South Africa’s uranium 
fields, the largest in the world, are con- 
tributing to the U.S. atomic pile. Its 
white Government supports the U.S. in 
the “cold war.” 

Britain has a big stake in the outcome. 
She could even lose South Africa from 
the British Commonwealth. 

There are riches in South Africa. This 
is one of the richest countries in the 
world. Today the white man is riding 
high on a wave of prosperity. The dis- 
covery of new gold fields and large 
uranium deposits are causing mining 
shares to double and triple in value. In- 





News & World Report sent George E. Jones, a 
member of its Board of Editors, into the trou- 
led land to get, first hand, this story of what 
s happening in South Africa. 


dustrial output since 1939 has tripled. 
For white men, the standard of living 
here is as high as almost anywhere in the 
world. 

There is a frontier atmosphere in 
South Africa. You feel it in the bustle of 
Johannesburg, the “City of Gold,” where 
new buildings are soaring skyward. You 
feel it also in the countryside. It isn't 
very far from the main cities to the black 
man’s “kraal,” a cluster of hive-shaped 
huts with grass roofs. 

South Africans talk hopefully of the 
future of their frontier country. But be- 
neath it all is a gnawing anxiety over 
the race problem. 

There is anger here—the resentment 
of nonwhite against the white mans 
absolute, rigid supremacy. That resent- 





—Three Lions, Black Star 


STATELY COLUMNS OF PARLIAMENT 
native takes over at night’’ 
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AFRICA) 


White Man's Problem in South Africa— 


He’s Outnumbered 3 to 1 
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/ "million 


million 


60% Dutch descent 
40% British descent 





“WHITE’’ 
... riding high 


ment is not yet really organized, and it 
is relatively powerless. But it is growing. 

There is fear, too—the baffled worry 
of the white man that nothing can hold 
back, in the long run, the huge numerical 
odds in favor of the black man. 

There are fewer than three million 
whites in South Africa. These 3  mil- 
lion whites are vastly outnumbered by 
nearly 9 million natives, more than a 
million so-called “coloreds’—people of 
mixed blood—and 400,000 Indians. 

Looking north, the white man sees an- 
other 150 million natives in “Black 
Africa” who some day might spill over 
relentlessly like flowing lava into the 
white man’s domain. 

The South African white is becoming 
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“NATIVE” 
... Waiting for the day 


more and more afraid of political agita- 
tion in South Africa and the rest of the 
continent. Mau Mau in Kenya, he fears, 
may be only the beginning—and here, 
at the tip of the continent, the Dun- 
kirk of the white man in Africa may be 
fought. 

Confidence among nonwhites is 
growing that some day—maybe in 10 
or 20 years—white supremacy in South 
Africa will collapse like a house of cards. 

You can visit the office of one of Jo- 
hannesburg’s only two native lawyers, 
Oliver Reginald Tambo, a_ left-wing 
member of the African National Con- 
gress. It is a shabby little office in a 
shabby little building squatting on the 
edge of the financial district. 


8.7 
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“COLORED” 
... caught in the middle 





In his waiting room you _ pass_ his 
clients—a bench full of black 
men in various kinds of trouble. It is 
not hard for a native to get into trouble. 
If his passbook is not in absolute order he 
can be arrested. If convicted, he has his 
choice of serving his term at labor on a 
white man’s farm or going to jail—in 
which case he is likely to wind up on the 
farm anyway, at forced labor. There are 
several hundred thousand such minor 
arrests every year. Flogging is stand- 
ard punishment. 

Looking out the window of Mr. Tam- 
bo’s_ office, you can see the hulking 
granite building that Anglo- 
American Corporation. Its chairman, Sir 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Be ready for tomorrow... 
with better value! 


Reasoning that the lid on volume is off 
when you offer better value, the Furnas 
Electric Company of Batavia, Ill., took a 
course that has meant higher sales and 
profits in many kinds of business: they 
redesigned to make maximum use of 
phenolic plastics. 

Fewer parts are necessary in the new 
switches. Assembly is simpler. Basic 
molded units are used in several models. 
Along with better performance and im- 
proved appearance, customers got a 20% 
cost saving ... and sales boomed! 

Durez has specialized in these most 
versatile of the engineering plastics for 
33 years and continues to extend their 
industrial importance by developing new 
molding compounds and resins. 

Why not find out where they fit your 
objectives best—in simplifying produc- 
tion —lowering costs —improving prod- 
uct service—and appearance? Write... 
and ask for our monthly “Plastics News.” 





Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 905 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. | 








PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT TODAY’S PRODUCTS 
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commands hun- 
dollars of South 


Ernest Oppenheimer, 
dreds of millions of 
Africa's assets. 

You ask Mr. Tambo how the natives 
can hope to win against the white man’s 
superior resources. 

“Numbers,” he says quietly. “Num- 
bers are on our side. There are 9 million 
of us, 3 million of them.” 

The shadow of the native lingers in 
every corner of this country. You cannot 
escape it. Almost any conversation—about 
politics, the stock-market boom, this Sun- 
day’s polo match—ends up on the subject 
of the “native problem.” 

Stories spring up about “conspiracies” 
of native servants to slaughter their mas- 
ters. In Johannesburg, white men are 
told to stay away from native districts at 
night. There is a saying here that “the 
white man rules by day, but the natives 
take over at night.” 

There is more shadow than substance 





It is a complex problem that con- 
fronts the white man here. His standard 
of living is constantly threatened by the 
availability of cheap native and Indian 
labor. Racial purists are haunted by the 
specter of miscegenation—racial inter- 
breeding. There is the fear that civiliza- 
tion itself can be swamped by vast num- 
bers of natives having only the thinnest 
overlay of European civilization. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of natives, nominally 
Christians, still believe in spells and 
witchcraft. Savagery often lurks beneath 
the veneer of civilization. 

Even white liberals are not sure that 
the native will become completely west- 
ernized before the day of reckoning 
comes. The prospect of half-westernized 
natives taking over this country is not a 
foolish fear. 

Nor is it foolish to suppose that South 
Africa’s Indians and “coloreds,” com- 
paratively westernized, might join some 


-N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 


NATIVES TOIL IN THE DIAMOND MINES 
... While the white man lives in a ‘‘city of gold’ 


to these fears of a native uprising. The 
white man today is very much in control 
of the situation. 

Violence, however, is becoming more 
and more an accepted fact of life in 
South Africa. On any week-end evening 
at King Edward Hospital in Durban 
you can see scores of blood-soaked 
natives waiting patiently for someone to 
look after stab wounds. A Johannesburg 
paper prints an item. “Fifteen natives 
were hanged today in Pretoria jail.” It 
does not list their names or crimes. 

Violence infects the white man, too. 
In 1952, a Government survey showed, 
10,573 whites were convicted of violent 
crimes, from a population of less than 3 
million. In the U. S., that would mean 
half a million such convictions. 


day with the natives to overthrow the 


white man. Since 1948, the Govern- 
ment of Daniel Francois Malan has 
been wrestling with the white man’s 


fears in a way that has antagonized 
not only the native but also Indians 
and “coloreds.” 

Segregation has always been the rule 
in South Africa. Malan’s doctrine of 
“apartheid” is designed to enforce the 
separation of all races into communities 
apart from each other and to safeguard 
white supremacy. Indians and “coloreds,” 
as well as natives, must live in their own 
neighborhoods. Segregation in public 
buildings and public facilities is strictly 
enforced. 

Anger against these measures is mount- 
ing among nonwhites of all races. 
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Communists and extreme _national- 
ists are beginning to take control of the 
African and Indian political movements 
and have founded an_ organization 
among the “coloreds,” who until now 
have wanted to stay out of antiwhite 
politics. 

Although Communism was outlawed 
in 1950, and no Communist can hold 
public office, Communist agitators are 
busy behind the scenes. There are grow- 
ing signs of co-operation among natives, 
Indians and “colored”—with the Com- 
munists playing leading roles. 

This, then, is the “native problem” 
here—the long-term prospect that some 
day the black hordes, under educated 
leaders, will rise against the whites. 

But that is not the immediate problem 
of South Africa. Right now, it is the 
“white man’s problem,” not the “native 
problem,” that is racking this country. 

Here the white man is angry, divided 
and confused. There are many white 
men who want all-out white supremacy 
and more restrictions on nonwhites. 
There are some who want to take no 
nositive action, let the problem solve 
itself. There are a very few who want to 
start giving some political and economic 
concessions to the nonwhites. 

Behind all these divisions, there is the 
greatest split of all—the hostility between 
tne white man of British ancestry and 
the white man of Dutch ancestry. This 
antagonism, at the moment growing 
rather than decreasing, could some day 
be the ruination of South Africa. If the 
white man is overrun, the post-mortem 
verdict might well be “suicide” rather 
than “murder.” 

Those of Dutch ancestry form about 
60 per cent of the white population. 
They call themselves “Afrikaners,” and 
are also known as “Boers,” their own 
word for farmers. Their language, 
Afrikaans, is a simplified offshoot of 
Dutch. You find their leaders, in personal 
conversation, to be gentle, courteous, 
friendly. 

Afrikaners look on themselves as the 
true South Africans. It was their ancestors 
who established the first settlement, the 
Cape Colony, in the mid-seventeeth cen- 
tury. The British took that colony from 
the Dutch in 1814. Since then, the 
Afrikaner has been trying to escape 
British rule. Afrikaner farmers trekked 
across the veld and established republics 
in the Orange Free State and Transvaal. 
But discovery of diamonds at Kimberley 
and gold in The Rand brought a flood of 
fortune-seeking Britons. Political clashes 
led to the Boer War of 1899-1902, in 
which the British conquered the Afrika- 
ner republics. 

That war is more than a memory here 
today. Although the British restored self- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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government to the conquered republics, 
and although the Union of South Africa 
is a sovereign nation in the British Com- 
monwealth, the Afrikaner is just as bitter 
as ever. 

Englishmen are the big-business and 
financial bosses of South Africa. Only one 
mining company out of nine is Afrikaner- 
owned. 

Many Englishmen have family or busi- 
ness ties with Britain—causing Afrikaners 
to say that Englishmen are not true 
South Africans. The English also have 
tended to look down on Afrikaners and 
their culture. Most Afrikaners speak Eng- 
lish fairly well. Fewer English speak 
Afrikaans. 

What it adds up to is fear on each side 
—Englishman and Afrikaner. Each is just 
as afraid of conquest by the other as he 
is of the native’s eventual triumph over 
both. 

Afrikaners such as the late Prime 
Minister, Jan Smuts, have tried to get 
the English and Afrikaners together in 
the United Party. That party, although 
composed mostly of Englishmen, still 
gets a third of the Afrikaner vote. 

The Nationalists, however, dedicated 
to the complete political supremacy of 
the Afrikaner, got into office in 1948. 
It was a narrow triumph. In fact, the 
popular vote went against the National- 
ists and they won only because farming 
districts, where Nationalists are strong, 
get a disproportionate number of seats. 
But, today, the Nationalists are firm in 
the political saddle. In the last five years, 
no Englishman has held a Cabinet post. 

Malan, who opposed South Africa’s 
entry into both world wars, has turned 
out to be less anti-British as Prime Min- 
ister than when he was out of office. He 
is toning down his talk of making South 
Africa a republic. But he is asking Brit- 
ain for cession of its native protectorates 
of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basuto- 
land—all areas within or bounded by the 
Union. 

A few weeks ago, movie houses an- 
nounced that “God Save the Queen” will 
no longer be played. Afrikaners are agi- 
tating for recognition of their hymn, “Die 
Stem,” as the official national anthem. 
Newspapers are publishing reports that 
Queen Elizabeth’s head will be removed 
from South African coins. 

Nationalists in Transvaal put through 
a law requiring English and Afrikaans- 
speaking children to go to separate 
schools. Afrikaners are encouraged to 
patronize Afrikaner-run banks, join Afri- 
kaner “cultural societies,” attend Afri- 
kaans-speaking universities. 

At the very top level of Afrikaners is 
the Broederbond (Brotherhood). Its 
membership is secret, but there has been 
no denial of the claim that nearly all top 
Afrikaner politicians, including Malan, 


belong to the Broederbond. Its aim is to 
promote the idea of “one folk, one land, 
one tongue.” 

But South Africa is very much a coun- 
try with two folk, two tongues—even two 
capitals. The English wanted the capital 
in Cape Town, Afrikaners wanted 
Pretoria. So they compromised. Govern- 
ment administrative offices are in Pre- 
toria. Parliament sits in Cape Town, 
1,000 miles away. Public notices and 
signs have to be printed in both English 
and Afrikaans. 

In the Government, Afrikaners are 
crowding out English-speaking bureau- 
crats. The opposition charges that this 
is going on in the armed forces, too. 
Parliamentary debates are almost en- 
tirely in Afrikaans. 

To Englishmen, it seems as if the 
Nationalists intend to make the most of 





STREET VIOLENCE 
It sweeps up all races 


their political victory. To Afrikaners, it 
is a question of Afrikaner survival 
against the British as well as against the 
native. Says a Nationalist: “If we don't 
make South Africa an Afrikaner coun- 
try, the British will make it an English 
colony.” 

Against the driving force of this con- 
viction, the Englishman is bewildered. 
Englishmen say fewer and fewer of them 
look to Britain as the “motherland.” Most 
of them were born here. There was hard- 
ly a whisper of protest when “God Save 
the Queen” was dropped from movie 
houses. Many English are willing to ac- 
cept the idea of a South African republic, 
just so it stays in the Commonwealth. 

Englishmen, almost to a man, are 
against the Malan Government. But they 
are fighting with gloves on, in a quiet 
way by contrast with the aggressiveness 
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of the Nationalists. Among some Eng- 
lishmen, you get the impression that 
they feel their battle is lost, that the 
Afrikaners are on the way to swallowing 
them. 

What is happening now is that the 
English-speaking people here are stand- 
ing by while the Nationalists carry on 
a singlehanded fight against everybody. 

Not only Englishmen but moderates 
among nonwhites are showing bewilder- 
ment and frustration as the Nationalists 
press on. 

In Cape Town, a “colored” writer 
said: 

“I don’t know what Malan’s Govern- 
ment is up to. We ‘coloreds’ have always 
identified ourselves with European in- 
terests, not with the native or Indian. 
We regard ourselves as civilized—more 
civilized than many poor whites. We've 
been that way for generations. We didn’t 
want any trouble. Now the Nationalists 
are putting us in the same category with 
the uncivilized native. Malan is trying 
to put us back in the kraal. If that hap- 
pens, there’s only one thing we can do— 
join the natives and to hell with the 
white man.” 

In Durban, an Indian said much the 
same thing. 

Among natives, one of the leading 
moderates is a Johannesburg physician, 
Dr. A. B. Xuma, who studied at the 
University of Minnesota and Northwest- 
ern University. Until a few years ago, 
he was the top figure in the African Na- 
tional Congress. Now extremists and 
Communists are taking over that organi- 
zation. “Every move that Malan makes,” 
he said, “makes it that much more diffi- 
cult for the moderates.” 

The Nationalists, however, are likely 
to be in office for some time. The Afri- 
kaner population is growing more rapid- 
ly than the English. Anti-British feeling 
seems to grow among younger genera- 
tions of Afrikaners. The Nationalists 
have now established themselves as the 
defenders of white supremacy. 

Taiking with Nationalist leaders, you 
get the impression that they are morally 
convinced of being on the right track— 
but not absolutely sure where they are 
going to wind up. 

You can also sense desperation among 
the Nationalists. One was asked: “Isn't 
the racial problem here almost hopeless?” 

He thought for a moment, replied 
grimly: 

“It may be. But we must do something 
—we must do something.” 

A Cabinet minister said, just as grimly: 
“If we die, we'll go down fighting.” 

That is the prevailing mood of the 
Nationalist leaders today—they are pre- 
pared to stake their all in an offensive 
against anything that threatens the white 
race, 
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In 800,000 Words of Hearings... 


Charges of Perjury, Leaks and Security Risks 


It's too early for a verdict in 
the case of McCarthy-Cohn vs. 
Stevens-Adams, but these points 
stand out up to now: 

White House maneuvered be- 
hind the scenes on behalf of 
Stevens. 

Justice Department will study 
testimony for possible perjury. 

Questions are raised concern- 
ing Army’‘s security program. 

Here is a size-up of 800,000 
words and 20 days of testimony. 


For 20 days, within viewing dis- 
tance of the whole nation, the Sen- 
ate Investigations Subcommittee has 
studied the dispute between Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 
and high officials of the Army. It has 
heard about 800,000 words of talk and 


questions and personal disputes. 


Up to this time, mostly the version of 


the Pentagon officials has been given, 
chiefly by two witnesses, Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens and Army Coun- 
selor John G. Adams. These officials have 
charged that Mr. McCarthy and two 
members of the Subcommittee staff, Roy 
M. Cohn and Francis P. Carr, used im- 
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SECRETARY STEVENS AND COUNSEL WELCH 
. . an executive right to withhold information? 


proper pressure to obtain special treat- 
ment for G. David Schine, an Army pri- 
vate, formerly an investigator for the 
Subcommittee. 

The full story of Senator McCarthy 
and his two aides has yet to be told. 
They have charged that Army officials 
tried to “blackmail” the Subcommittee 
into stopping its investigation of alleged 
Communists in the Army. 





—United Press 


... a congressional right to know? 
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Out of the welter of words, a few real 
issues have been made clear. They shape 
up in this way: 

Basic issue. Back of the whole in- 
quiry is the question whether the execu- 
tive “department can deny to congres- 
sional committees the information they 
request by simply classifying that ma- 
terial as secret. It raises the old problem 
of where the lines are to be drawn be- 
tween the rights of Congress and those 
of the President. 

It was this question that brought about 
a top-level conference of Administration 
aides. The plans they laid set off the 
series of events leading to the final blow- 
off in open hearings. 

The conference was held in the Jus- 
tice Department. At it were: Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., the Attorney General; 
Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations; William P. 
Rogers, Deputy Attorney General; Ger- 
ald Morgan, a White House administra- 
tive assistant, and Army Counselor 
Adams. 

Senator McCarthy had been demand- 
ing information from the Army. He had 
informed Army Counselor Adams. that 
members of the Army Loyalty-Security 
Board were to be called before the Mc- 
Carthy Subcommittee for questioning. 
Mr. Adams objected to this. He said it 
was like calling the members of an appel- 
late court before Congress to explain 
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why a particular opinion had _ been 
handed down. 

At the conference, Mr. Adams testified, 
the whole problem was discussed, in- 
cluding the pressures that he said had 
been brought to bear to have special 
treatment given to Private Schine. As a 
result of the conference, he said, several 
calls were made on members of the Sub- 
committee, and the demand for appear- 
ance of Loyalty-Security Board members 
was postponed. 

Then, Army Counselor Adams said, 
the Army men began putting together 
the detailed story of the pressures they 
contend were exerted in the Schine case. 
He said this was done at the suggestion of 
Sherman Adams, the White House aide. 

Leaks. There are people inside the 
Army and other Government depart- 
ments who turn federal secrets over to 
Senator McCarthy. This was a part of the 
Senator's testimony in a brief appearance. 
He said that no committee could compel 
him to tell who these people are. 

The Senator produced a carbon copy 
of some material. A part of what it con- 
tained appeared to have been copied 
from a report that had been sent by J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, to Maj. Gen. 
A. R. Bolling, former head of Army In- 
telligence. The material was so secret 
that Secretary Stevens refused to read it 
aloud without the permission of Mr. 
Hoover. 

There had been other testimony that 
Mr. Cohn claimed to have access to FBI 
reports. Mr. Hoover said that anyone 
who claimed to have such access was 
mishandling the truth. 

In his own testimony, Mr. McCarthy 
said he had gotten the material that he 
produced from a young Army Intelli- 
gence officer who felt that his duty to his 
country was above that to a “Truman 
directive.” He said the material had been 
given to him in the spring of 1953. This 
was after President Eisenhower came 
into office. Eisenhower orders also for- 
bade the disclosure of such material. 

The Senator refused to identify the 
officer. Members of the Subcommittee 
did not press him to do so, although 
Joseph N. Welch, special counsel for the 
Army, questioned him sharply on the 
point. One aspect of the McCarthy inves- 
tigations has been an effort to learn what 
Government employes have been leaking 
secrets to the Communists. 

President Eisenhower, asked in a press 
conference about the action of the Army 
officer who had given the material to 
Mr. McCarthy, said it was reprehensible. 

Law violations? As a direct result of 
Senator McCarthy’s testimony about his 
receipt of secret material from the Army 
officer, Democrats on the Investigations 

(Continued on page 50) 
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In 800,000 Words of Hearings... 


Charges of Perjury, Leaks and Security Risks 


It’s too early for a verdict in 
the case of McCarthy-Cohn vs. 
Stevens-Adams, but these points 
stand out up to now: 

White House maneuvered be- 
hind the scenes on behalf of 
Stevens. 

Justice Department will study 
testimony for possible perjury. 

Questions are raised concern- 
ing Army’‘s security program. 

Here is a size-up of 800,000 
words and 20 days of testimony. 


For 20 days, within viewing dis- 
tance of the whole nation, the Sen- 
ate Investigations Subcommittee has 
studied the dispute between Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 
and high officials of the Army. It has 
heard about 800,000 words of talk and 
questions and personal disputes. 

Up to this time, mostly the version of 
the Pentagon officials has been given, 
chiefly by two witnesses, Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens and Army Coun- 
selor John G. Adams. These officials have 
charged that Mr. McCarthy and two 
members of the Subcommittee staff, Roy 
M. Cohn and Francis P. Carr, used im- 
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SECRETARY STEVENS AND COUNSEL WELCH 
. . an executive right to withhold information? 


proper pressure to obtain special treat- 
ment for G. David Schine, an Army pri- 
vate, formerly an investigator for the 
Subcommittee. 

The full story of Senator McCarthy 
and his two aides has yet to be told. 
They have charged that Army officials 
tried to “blackmail” the Subcommittee 
into stopping its investigation of alleged 
Communists in the Army. 
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Out of the welter of words, a few real 
issues have been made clear. They shape 
up in this way: 

Basic issue. Back of the whole in- 
quiry is the question whether the execu- 
tive “department can deny to congres- 
sional committees the information they 
request by simply classifying that ma- 
terial as secret. It raises the old problem 
of where the lines are to be drawn be- 
tween the rights of Congress and those 
of the President. 

It was this question that brought about 
a top-level conference of Administration 
aides. The plans they laid set off the 
series of events leading to the final blow- 
off in open hearings. 

The conference was held in the Jus- 
tice Department. At it were: Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., the Attorney General; 
Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations; William P. 
Rogers, Deputy Attorney General; Ger- 
ald Morgan, a White House administra- 
tive assistant, and Army Counselor 
Adams. 

Senator McCarthy had been demand- 
ing information from the Army. He had 
informed Army Counselor Adams. that 
members of the Army Loyalty-Security 
Board were to be called before the Mc- 
Carthy Subcommittee for questioning. 
Mr. Adams objected to this. He said it 
was like calling the members of an appel- 
late court before Congress to explain 
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why a particular opinion had _ been 
handed down. 

At the conference, Mr. Adams testified, 
the whole problem was discussed, in- 
cluding the pressures that he said had 
been brought to bear to have special 
treatment given to Private Schine. As a 
result of the conference, he said, several 
calls were made on members of the Sub- 
committee, and the demand for appear- 
ance of Loyalty-Security Board members 
was postponed. 

Then, Army Counselor Adams said, 
the Army men began putting together 
the detailed story of the pressures they 
contend were exerted in the Schine case. 
He said this was done at the suggestion of 
Sherman Adams, the White House aide. 

Leaks. There are people inside the 
Army and other Government depart- 
ments who turn federal secrets over to 
Senator McCarthy. This was a part of the 
Senator’s testimony in a brief appearance. 
He said that no committee could compel 
him to tell who these people are. 

The Senator produced a carbon copy 
of some material. A part of what it con- 
tained appeared to have been copied 
from a report that had been sent by J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, to Maj. Gen. 
A. R. Bolling, former head of Army In- 
telligence. The material was so secret 
that Secretary Stevens refused to read it 
aloud without the permission of Mr. 
Hoover. 

There had been other testimony that 
Mr. Cohn claimed to have access to FBI 
reports. Mr. Hoover said that anyone 
who claimed to have such access was 
mishandling the truth. 

In his own testimony, Mr. McCarthy 
said he had gotten the material that he 
produced from a young Army Intelli- 
gence officer who felt that his duty to his 
country was above that to a “Truman 
directive.” He said the material had been 
given to him in the spring of 1953. This 
was after President Eisenhower came 
into office. Eisenhower orders also for- 
bade the disclosure of such material. 

The Senator refused to identify the 
officer. Members of the Subcommittee 
did not press him to do so, although 
Joseph N. Welch, special counsel for the 
Army, questioned him sharply on the 
point. One aspect of the McCarthy inves- 
tigations has been an effort to learn what 
Government employes have been leaking 
secrets to the Communists. 

President Eisenhower, asked in a press 
conference about the action of the Army 
officer who had given the material to 
Mr. McCarthy, said it was reprehensible. 

Law violations? As a direct result of 
Senator McCarthy’s testimony about his 
receipt of secret material from the Army 
officer, Democrats on the Investigations 

(Continued on page 50) 
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There when you need it — 
a report that’s invaluable! 





When unforeseen circumstances interrupt 
the schedule of a carload of freight, the 
lack of information on its whereabouts 
is a worry to shippers and receivers. 


This worry is eliminated, however, for 
users of the Baltimore & Ohio’s Sentinel 
Service on carload freight. Through its 
*‘Automatic Records’ feature, both ship- 
per and receiver are immediately notified 
of schedule interruptions and reforward- 
ings—a typical example of B&O’s under- 
standing of shipping men’s problems. 


Remember, too, Sentinel Service pro- 
vides siding-to-siding dependability — 
based on published schedules. No wonder 
shippers are enthusiastic! 


Even if your plant is not on the B&O, 
you can benefit by Sentinel Service, for 
it is applied to your car while on B&O 
lines. Ask our man! 


Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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Peoples First National, Pitts- 
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has complete facilities for han- 
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Stock Transfer Agency, Stock 
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Subcommittee moved that a complete 
transcript of the hearings be sent to the 
Justice Department. The evidence is be- 
ing scanned there to see if there is any 
evidence of law violation. 

Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri, 
a Democrat, suggested that the officer 
who gave out the information to some- 
one who was not authorized to receive 
it certainly had disobeyed orders. 

There also are suggestions that, in 
view of the charges being flung about, 
ground may be found for a perjury ac- 
tion against someone. Any court action 
will develop in the Justice Department. 

Security risks. How effective is the 
Army at finding security risks among its 
own personnel? That is a question that is 
raised continually at the hearings. One 
spot in question is Fort Monmouth, 
where radar research and other secret 
work is done for the Army. 

Secretary Stevens testified that on 
April 10, 1953, long before Senator Mc- 
Carthy started his inquiries there, the 
Army asked the FBI to undertake a 
full-scale investigation. Senator Mc- 
Carthy says the inquiries had started long 
before that and that a dozen reports 
about subversives at Fort Monmouth had 
brought little or no action by the Army. 

The Army says six persons had been 
suspended at Fort Monmouth before the 
McCarthy Subcommittee began its hear- 
ings, that 35 have been suspended al- 
together. Mr. Stevens says none of these 
was suspended for espionage. 

Of the 35 suspended, Mr. Stevens said, 
one has been restored to duty with full 
clearance. Three have resigned. Nine 
have been put back on nonsensitive work 
pending further study. The others are 
still under suspension awaiting final 
action. 

Mr. McCarthy contends that the Army 
did not really begin to move into the situ- 
ation at Fort Monmouth until he began 
to prod into the case. He charges that se- 
curity risks still are gaining access to 
Army secrets, that the whole Schine af- 
fair grew out of an effort to block any 
further investigation by his Subcommit- 
tee into Army security risks. Mr. Stevens 
vigorously denies this. 

Red hunting. Raised anew into a 
national issue is the problem of uncover- 
ing subversives. The hearings are posing 
the question: Who is to search out the 
Communists? 

President Eisenhower and Charles E. 
Wilson, his Secretary of Defense, say the 
Army is perfectly capable of taking care 
of its own security risks. 

Secretary Stevens goes along with 
this view. But Mr. Stevens says he had 
no wish to block the McCarthy inquiries, 
as such. The Secretary said his chief ob- 
jection was not to the investigations, but 
to the way they ‘were handled. He 






thought the publicity about them should 
have been handled differently. 

No single agency now does the job of 
hunting Communists. Three congression- 
al committees have been busy hunting 
them. Inside the Government, in addi- 
tion to the FBI, each department has its 
own investigators—sometimes several sets 
of them. Each of the armed services has 
its own detective force. The total number 
of Communist hunters probably would 
reach into the thousands. 

Favors. About 1,000 letters a week 
pour into the Defense Department from 
members of Congress asking favors of 
one kind or another. These are in addi- 
tion to telephone calls. 

The requests cover all sorts of things. 
They ask about bids for contracts, about 
the handling of personnel. Large staffs 


—Wide World 


SHERMAN ADAMS 
The White House entered in 


of workers are assigned to keep liaison 
with Congress and handle these requests. 

But at least two witnesses testified 
that, within the range of their experience, 
they had never encountered as much 
pressure as was piled up in the effort to 
win special assignments and leaves for 
Private Schine. 

It now is becoming apparent, how- 
ever, that the Schine case was only a 
part of the larger picture. The show- 
down is not simply one between the 
Army and Mr. McCarthy’s Subcommittee. 

In the background stands the White 
House. The plans for dealing with the 
situation were evolved by Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s own men. He is depicted as 
standing back of Mr. Stevens. A White 
House aide helped to block the demands 
of Senator McCarthy for the appearance 
of Army officers before his Subcommittee. 
The scope of the case is broadening. 
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“Check your car—check accidents.” 


Take a close look at the Beauty 


and a long view of the Value! 
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The fresh, high-spirited look of a new 1954 
Plymouth draws admiring eyes everywhere it goes. 
And behind its wheel you begin to appreciate the 
value that lies beneath its beauty. 


There’s the widest choice of drives offered by 
any low-price car: the new fully automatic 
PowerFlite no-clutch transmission, combined with 
the new higher horsepower PowerFlow engine 
—Hy-Drive, the lowest-cost no-shift driving— 


New 54 Plymouth 





Automatic Overdrive —and, of course, Plymouth’s 
famous Synchro-Silent transmission. 

Also, there’s the energy-saving ease and conven- 
ience of full-time Power Steering. The added sure- 
ness and security of Power Braking. 

These are but a few of the extra-value features 
you'll find in a Plymouth. Let your dealer demon- 
strate the others to you. He’ll show you why 
Plymouth is 





America’s ‘‘best-buy” low-price car 


PowerFlite, Hy-Drive, Automatic Overdrive, Power Steering, and Power Brakes each available at low extra cost. 


Fun for the whole family! Enjoy “That’s My Boy” each week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station. 
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Moisture is costing your stockholders money . 


in corroded equipment, interrupted production, 
contaminated products. But it needn’t. 


Alcoa Activated” Alumina gets rid of moisture. 


As a matter of fact, it’s the most efficient drying 
agent you can use. 


ALcoA Activated Alumina boasts a list of success 
stories touching almost every industry. Tell your 
operating men about it. Then sit back and count 
smiles at the next stockholder’s meeting. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DIVISION 
701-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


GENEVA...HANOI... 





>> It's a logical moment for the Communist representatives at Geneva to reject 
Allied proposals out of hand and talk in terms of unconditional surrender. 
Dienbienphu victory has encouraged Communists to strut at Geneva. 
New Communist attacks near Hanoi show a Communist desire to improve their 
bargaining position at Geneva still more, perhaps stall the talks a while. 
Communist prestige is up Several notches, especially in Southeast Asia. 
France, on the other hand, is divided and uncertain. Premier Laniel's vote 
of confidence was narrow and temporary. France is still in a crisis. 
The Allies are hampered by the French crisis and, on top of that, have yet 
to agree fully on what to do about Indo-China--and when and how. 
Temporarily, the Chinese Communists are riding high and talking big. 











>> Unconditional surrender in Indo-China, however is not in prospect. 

There may be disagreement among the Allies on details of an Asian defense 
pact, but they're unified against Communist demands for peace by surrender. 

Communist cockiness will wilt when the Allies close ranks. 

This sort of thing has happened before. The Chinese Communists were cocky 
and arrogant at various stages of the negotiations in Korea. Disagreement among 
the Allies at times made the outlook bleak. Then, when the Allies lined up with 
U.S., when more fighting looked risky, the Communists agreed to a truce. 

Truce prospects for Indo-China, similarly, will improve when Allied unity 
and power in Southeast Asia begin to show. Then the diplomats can begin talking 
seriously about the French proposals for a cease-fire in Indo-China. 








>> Under this French plan, as it has become known in Geneva..... 

Division of Indo-China into military zones after a cease-fire is proposed. 
A political settlement, a permanent solution, is postponed to a later stage. 

Communists, under the French proposal, would be required to pull all forces 
out of Laos and Cambodia. Communists would occupy, however, most of Northern 
and Central Vietnam, including Hanoi and much of the Red River delta. 

Franco-Vietnamese would continue to control the coast, the fortified parts 
of the Red River delta, Haiphong port, and nearly all of Southern Vietnam. 

Idea of the zones is to restrict Communists to clearly defined areas, not 
let them roam around the way they do now. Zonal lines are necessary to make a 
truce enforceable in Indo-China. The five military zones--two Communist and 
three Franco-Vietnamese--would locate the opposing armies on four defense lines. 

















>> These French truce proposals come down to this: 
Western Indo-China--Laos and Cambodia, bordering on Thailand and Burma--is 
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to be closed to the Communists. This means withdrawal of about 15,000 troops 
from Laos and Cambodia by the Communists. Southern Indo-China is also to be out 
of bounds for Communists, except for a small Communist pocket along the coast at 
the southernmost tip of the area called Cochin China. 

Central Indo-China, the province of Annam, under the French plan remains 
about as it is--Communists controlling the interior, the French the coast. 











Northern Indo-China is the area of major concessions to the Communists. 
Hanoi, if put into a Communist zone, will be a big concession. It's Indo- 
China's second biggest city, second only to Saigon. Putting most of the Red 
River delta into a Communist military zone is another major concession. 
On the other hand, the Communists already control most of the delta. ’ 





>> Fresh Communist attacks are now taking place in the delta. 
Attackers can draw on 10,000 Communist regular troops, plus 30,000 local 
militia, plus 20,000 or so guerrillas. That's a total of 60,000. 
Defenders, French and Vietnamese, have upward of 150,000 troops based in 


the delta, but they're in an anti-French area. They can defend strong points, ¥ 
but control the roads only in daylight. At night, the Communists take charge. 
French solution to this situation, as revealed in French truce proposals at s 





Geneva, is to carve the delta in two, giving the Communists the larger slice, 
including Hanoi and the fertile rice lands, but not the port of Haiphong or the 
rim of concrete forts that encircle Haiphong for a radius of 20 miles. 


>> French military men are primarily responsible for this truce plan. They 
drew it up after a special survey on the ground, in Indo-China. 

So, as these French military experts explain it..... 

It's a hard-headed appraisal «* Tranco-Vietnamese capabilities for the next 
two to five years. This is the length of time, it's assumed, that French forces 
will have to stay in Indo-China. During this period, Vietnam will presumably 
build up an army and a Government strong enough to push the Communists around. 

Concessions to Communists are described by the French as the minimum likely 
to interest them. Communist China, under the plan, gets a buffer state on its 
southern border. The Viet Minh, Indo-China's Communists, get the rice areas of 
the delta and their first big city, Hanoi. In addition, both Chinese and Viet 
Minh are to have access to Haiphong, slated to become a free port. 














>> French diplomats and military men realize the danger that military zones 
under a truce can harden into permanent political boundaries. 

But the French insist they are up against these facts of life: 

Indo-China is already divided into zones, of a sort, and has been for a long 
time. One kind of zone is the area held 100 per cent by the Communists. 

A second kind is the area dominated completely by Franco-Vietnamese forces. 
Then, there are twilight zones, areas which the French more or less control by 
day, but which Communist guerrillas take over at night. , 

There's also this kind of division to reckon with in Indo-China: 

Most Vietnamese are anti-French, indifferent to Bao Dai, the ex-emperor 
Supported by France. Most natives, as a result, like the nationalist, anti- 
French talk of the Viet Minh, even if it is Communist-controlled. 

A truce, the French say, has to be based on these divisions. The military 
forces have to be shifted accordingly, under the eye of international umpires. 
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In Havana or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Bankers aren't reporters — but most of the men in our International Department have to 
be both. To bring you on-the-spot coverage of global commerce, these men, together with 
our correspondents and representatives in all parts of the world, are constantly on the move 
—studying conditions, gathering information, reporting home. 

If you wish to take advantage of this information service—or make use of our experienced, 
world-wide credit facilities —wire or write Bank of America, 300 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles: attention International Banking Department. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {845482 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘ 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London « Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama « Kobe * Osaka « Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City * Milan « Paris * Zurich * New Delhi * Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 
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{| Baltimore Business Form 


Until a few years ago, most banking 
institutions used deposit systems 
that involved many separate opera- 
tions—in some cases up to 14 dis- 
tinct steps. Since then, bank after 
bank has turned to us to help speed 
up this time-consuming operation. 
Today, by adopting forms designed 
by Baltimore Business Forms ex- 
perts, 4 motions take the place of 
the previous 14. Time and money is 
saved. Business is expedited. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 
Leading department and retail 
stores, wholesalers, delivery serv- 
ices, manufacturers, banks .. . all 
have found that Baltimore Business 
Formssave time, trouble and money. 


Why? Because Baltimore Business 
Forms are designed to fill specific 
business requirements. 


Since 1916, Baltimore Business 
Form’s design and manufacturing 
experts have solved countless prob- 
lems in serving over 60,000 of the 
nation’s leading business houses. 
Their wealth of experience ideally 
qualifies them to help you. Remem- 
ber, often a single suggestion may 
save hundreds . . . even thousands 

. . of dollars for your company. So, 
re-evaluate your present system in 
the light of today’s constantly 
changing conditions. Call in Balti- 
more for help in solving your busi- 
ness forms problems. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore 


Business Forms. 








=We’ve Been Asked:= 


IS BEING “‘RED”’ 
A CRIME? 











® Communists now are under 
fire in a number of bills be- 
fore Congress. 


® Opinion is divided over pro- 
posals to outlaw party in U. S, 


Is it unlawful to belong to the Com- 
munist Party in the United States 
today? 

No. Membership in the Communist Party 

is not, of itself, illegal in this country, 

although there have been a number of 
moves to get Congress to outlaw the 
party. 


But do Communists enjoy all the 
privileges of other persons? 
No. For one thing, they cannot legally 
work for the U.S. Government. Nor can 
they legally be officers of the Army, Navy 
or Air Force. A Communist cannot be an 
officer of a union if that union is to have 
any dealings with the National Labor 
Relations Board, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. A Communist alien can be deported. 
The party is barred from the election bal- 
lot in 23 States, so that no member can 
run for office as a Communist in those 
States. But a Communist is not barred 


from voting for candidates of other 
parties. 
The Government prosecutes Com- 


munists, doesn’t it? 
Yes, sometimes, but not just for being 
Communists. They usually are brought 
into court for criminal offenses under 
the Smith Act, passed in 1940. 


On what grounds are they prose- 
cuted? 

They usually are tried under a provision 
of the Smith law that makes it a crime 
“to knowingly or willfully advocate, abet, 
advise, or teach the duty, necessity, de- 
sirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the United 
States by force or violence.” (“Any 
government” includes a State or city gov- 
ernment.) A number of Communist lead- 
ers have been caught by this law; alto- 
gether, there have been 105 indictments 
and 67 convictions. 


Is membership in the Communist 
Party considered a violation of the 
Smith Act? 

No. The Government must prove that 

a Communist advocated the overthrow of 

the Government by force or violence, or 

conspired to do so. Membership in the 
party is only one part of that proof. Inci- 
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dentally, the Smith Act is aimed at other 
subversive groups, too, not just Com- 
munists. 


Then the Communist Party by itself is 
not regarded by the courts as a 
conspiracy? 

No, though some officials insist that it in- 

volves a conspiracy against the U.S. 

Government. 


Then why don’t officials advocate 
outlawing the party? 

A number of arguments against such 
action are advanced. These have just 
been outlined by Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., to Congress, which 
has before it more than a dozen bills to 
outlaw the Communist Party. 


Here are some of the main objections 
raised against outlawing the Communist 
Party: It would tend to drive the Com- 
munists “underground,” making it more 
difficult for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and others to keep track of 
them; there is considerable doubt of the 
constitutionality of such a law; it would 
interfere seriously with present methods, 
under present laws, of dealing with sub- 
versive groups; it would be hard to ad- 
minister, with an estimated 25,000 party 
members subject to prosecution; and 
Government “informers” in Communist 
groups might be exposed. 


What new ways are proposed for 
dealing with the matter? 
Only last week, the Attorney General, 
with approval of the White House, sent to 
Congress two new proposals for dealing 
with Communists. Under one of them, the 
Administration could bar from civilian- 
owned plants and facilities persons be- 
lieved likely to engage in sabotage, espio- 
nage or other subversive activities. The 
other proposal would bring a sharp crack- 
down on Communist-dominated unions. 


Have some States outlawed the Com- 
munist Party? 
Yes, and more than half of the States 
have some laws restricting the party. 
One of the severest is a law passed by 
Texas last month, imposing on Com- 
munists a maximum fine of $20,000 and 
20 years in prison. 


How about other countries? 


A-‘number of governments have out- 
lawed the party. For example, the Com- 
munist Party or associated groups are 
illegal in more than half of the Latin- 
American countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, including Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela. Many 
supporters of the proposal for outlawing 
the Communist Party in the U.S. say 
that countries with such laws have been 
able to hold down the party. 
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Gaylord Boxes 
Insure Happy Landings 
for Your Products 


What happens to your products when they “hit the road?” 
Are they treated as carefully as you treat them back home? 


Undoubtedly NOT! They’re bounced... thrown... 
jostled... bumped. Not purposely, of course—but it 
does happen. 


For minimum damage, many leading manufacturers are 
careful to specify Gaylord Boxes. This is a natural compli- 
ment to high quality, superior materials, and special 
protective abilities. 


Make a wise investment in cost-cutting product protection. 
Contact your nearby Gaylord Sales Office. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 
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UPTURN AHEAD IN STEEL 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is a business upturn beginning 
to show in the steel industry? Will there be a 
market for all the steel the industry can produce 
in the years ahead? 

Steel, as a barometer industry, is being closely 
watched for clues to a general business recovery. 
When steel mills are booming, business generally 
is good. 

To get an appraisal of what’s ahead, U. S. News 
& World Report invited W. W. Sebald, president 
of Armco Steel Corporation, to its conference 
rooms for the exclusive interview that follows. 








W. W. SEBALD has been in the business of making 
and selling steel for 48 years. His judgments 
of present trends in the steel industry are based 
on this long experience and his position as head 
of an important steel company. 

Mr. Sebald is president of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, a company he joined as an office boy 
when he was 18. At 19 he was the company’s first 
traveling salesman. Then he advanced steadily, 
serving as district sales manager, assistant general 
sales manager and vice president before becoming 
president in 1948. 








Q What is the outlook in the steel industry over 
the long run, Mr. Sebald—is it a favorable one? 

A It is favorable because I think we can count upon 
a continuing increase in the standard of living in 
this country and throughout the world. During the 
past century the standard of living in the United 
States has practically doubled every generation. Un- 
less there is some world-wide catastrophe, I see no 
reason for this process to slow down. However, the 
volume of steel produced in any one year will depend 
on general business conditions. 

Q What do you think it will be this year? 

A It looks like the consumption of steel in 1954 
will be something over 95 million tons. The actual 
production of steel will be somewhat less, due to a re- 
duction in steel inventories. 

Q How does that compare with last year? 

A Last year we produced about 112 million tons of 
steel. That meant a little more than 80 million tons of 
finished products. 

Q What is 95 million in terms of capacity? 

A We now have a capacity of 124 million tons, 
so 95 million tons would be about 76 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Q You expect to have a little bit of a pickup, then, 
from what you are doing at this moment? 

A Yes, I do. The industry now is operating close to 
70 per cent of capacity. 

Q When you use 70 per cent in speaking of capac- 
ity, that really is not too enlightening on a compara- 
tive basis is it, because 70 per cent of capacity today 
is not what it was three years ago? 

A You are exactly right. The per cent of capacity 


figures do not really tell the story. I know of no other 
industry that is rated by how much it has the capac- 
ity to produce. Instead, comparisons are made with 
what has been produced in the past. For instance, 95 
million tons is only 76 per cent of capacity. Yet that’s 
a lot of steel and, as I mentioned before, we’ve only 
had three years in which we produced more than that. 
While we have produced at the rate of close to 90 
million tons of ingots so far this year, the country is 
really consuming at a faster rate than that. Most users 
of steel came up to the end of last year with substan- 
tial inventories. This was the result of the condition 
we’ve had during most of the last 12 years or so. 

Q What kind of condition do you mean—shortage? 

A Yes, a shortage of steel—a time of great demand 
for all kinds of articles made of steel. Users of steel 
bought wherever they could get it. They took in 
foreign steel. They had large quantities of steel con- 
verted; i.e., they bought ingots from steel producers 
who could make more ingots than they could roll. 
These ingots were then shipped to mills that could 
process them into steel products. As the supply oi 
steel caught up with the demand, many users were 
left with large or unbalanced inventories. 

Q How often has that happened, in your recollec- 
tion? 

A Well, that usually happens after any period of 
big demand—and the sustained demand we’ve had for 
the last decade was unprecedented. After this strong 
demand and the great inflationary period, we are 
fortunate to be having what seems to me to be only a 
mild business adjustment. 

Q What percentage of your people are employed 
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President, Armco Steel Corporation 
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Year’s Needs Exceed Output ... Orders Increasing 


- « - Outlook in Prices, Wages, Competitive Materials 


today, compared with some of the periods last year 
in the industry? Is there much unemployment? 

A In the industry as a whole there’s not a great deal 
of unemployment. There has been a reduction in hours 
worked, and a lot of overtime has been eliminated. 

Q But there is still some overtime? 

A Ithink most overtime has been eliminated. I doubt 
if total layoffs in the industry are over 10 per cent. 

Q You have indicated earlier that you felt that 
the production trend this year might be up a bit, that 
we are now operating at 70 per cent and might aver- 
age something like 76 for the year. Do you see any 
actual evidence in your own business that orders are 
picking up? 

A Some steel products are improving in demand at 
this time and some are not. For instance, sheets—and 
sheets and strip are the biggest production item in 
the steel industry—are picking up a bit right now. 

Q More than seasonally, or is this just a seasonal 
thing? 

A I’d say it is seasonal. This is the big season for 
the automobile industry. We are also coming into the 
busy period for refrigerators and various other home 
appliances. Historically, this is the most active time of 
the year in the sheet-steel business. The same is true 
for steel products that go into construction. I believe, 
however, that, while spring is usually a period of pick- 
up, this year it is offset a bit by the fact that inventories 
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are being reduced. So I don’t expect the steel industry 
to go below its present rate of operation, and I think 
it will improve somewhat later in the year. 

Q That doesn’t hold forth any hope for improve- 
ment, then— 

A I certainly thiak the industry’s rate of opera- 
tions will rise above its present level later this year. It 
will need to if our total production for the year is 
to be in the neighborhood of 95 million tons. 

Q How much excess inventory remains to be 
chewed up? 

A I think inventories today are not far above what 
is needed for the present rate of steel consumption. 
The tendency in times like these is, though, for users 
to deplete inventories as much as possible and count 
on quick delivery from the mills. 

Q Government figures have indicated a rather sharp 
drop in the backlog of orders in structural steel, and 
you named that as one field in which you expect the 
demand to hold up this year. How do you explain 
that? 

A Backlogs don’t always mean too much. You 
may have a big backlog but shipments of the orders 
could be held up. Today, most everybody is allow- 
ing a very short time for delivery. Instead of ordering 
three and four months ahead, they may be ordering 
only three or four weeks ahead. 


(Continued on next page) 
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... If prices were cut? “No noticeable effect on demand” 


Q But actually can you see in your dealing with 
your own customers that this construction picture 1s 
really going to hold up, or is your judgment there 
based primarily on the broader surveys made by 
the Government and other survey groups? 

A We make a large number of road-building and 
other products used in construction. We have 46 
plants scattered over the country fabricating these 
products. Their bookings are coming in very well. 
That’s one indication. We make certain-size struc- 
turals and reinforcing bars in our Kansas City and 
Houston plants. Their orders have been improving in 
the construction field. This is the season when we 
would expect improvement. 

Q So it does actually look strong— 

A We see by the estimates that construction is 
going to run about 34 billion dollars this year. 

Q Are operations in the industry on the whole on 
a profitable basis today? 

A I would say they are as a whole, yes. 


HOW PRICES STAND— 


Q What has happened to price in your industry? 
Have there been any price adjustments made, and 
when did they begin? 

A Most prices have been firm, but late last year, 
when supply caught up with demand, the mills started 
to absorb freight. For several years most steel was sold 
f.o.b. mill and the customers paid the full freight. Now 
freight charges are being absorbed on many steel prod- 
ucts by certain mills, which, due to their location, 
have higher delivery costs to customers’ plants than 
some other mills. For instance, our competitors in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and other points are delivering 
to buyers in Dayton, Ohio, 23 miles from our Middle- 
town plant, at the same prices we do. 

Q Would you say there is more competition in the 
steel industry today than there ever was before? 

A Ours has always been a very competitive indus- 
try—and it looks to me as though it is going to be 
more so in the future. There has always been plenty 
for me. 

Q Will excess capacity put a lot of pressure on in- 
dividual producers to cut prices? 

A Well, there’s always pressure from buyers, and I 
don’t expect it to be different in the future. But steel 
prices are not high today. 

Q What do you mean—they’re not high? 

A They’re not high in relation to costs or to other 
commodities. To illustrate, since 1940 our labor costs 
have gone up 165 per cent, in round figures, while the 
composite price of steel has only gone up about 100 
per cent. Steel prices have not advanced nearly as 
much as most other commodities. 

Q By “our” you mean the industry as a whole? 

A Yes. 
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Q Is that in terms of a unit of labor per ton of steel, 
or what? 

A No, that’s the wage cost per hour. The labor cost 
per ton has not gone up quite that much, due to the 
tremendous expenditures for better equipment. 

Q How much would you have to reduce the price of 
steel today in order to get a measurable, significant 
increase in demand? 

A I don’t think reducing prices of steel today would 
have any noticeable effect. Ou1 prices are low today 
as compared with most other commodities. 

Q There have been some reports that some compa- 
nies in the industry have made concessions to get or- 
ders—have gone beyond just absorbing freight charges, 
and actually have given special prices on certain types 
of steel— 

A That may be, but I don’t know of it. 

Q Probably just on premiums— 

A Well, there have been some prices reduced by 
mills that were charging more than the general market 
prices—that’s true. Most steel prices have been steady. 
Our company’s price policy today, as well as that of 
many other steel producers, is an open book. Under 
this policy if we quote a lower price to one customer, 
we will quote that price to all. Our prices are public, 
and that’s fair to all. 


PROFITS IN STEEL— 


Q What rate do you get on your present invest- 
ment? 

A Last year the steel industry had an excellent year. 
It ran substantially full all the year, and it had some 
benefits in lower scrap prices for part of the year. I 
have seen some preliminary figures for last year, and 
it looks like the industry earned in the neighborhood 
of 9 per cent on the money invested in the business. 
And that was one of the best years in our history. 

Q Is this after taxes? 

A After taxes. 

Q What has it been in the past? 

A In the 1930s, before the boom years, it ran 3 to 4 
per cent. 

Q In the last 20 years what have you averaged— 
4 or 5 per cent? 

A I would say about 6 per cent, including the recent 
boom years. 

Q Will your after-tax earnings be up or down this 
year? 

A If production averages in the neighborhood of 75 
per cent of capacity, it would be my guess the indus- 
try’s earnings will not be disappointingly low as com- 
pared with last year. 

Q That’s allowing for the removal of the excess- 
profits taxes? 

A Yes. 

Q It will be less than last year? Even with the tax 
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... “I believe steel’s feast-and-famine days have passed” 


benefits, the industry will not make as much as last 


year? 
A I think that’s right. 


STEADIER TREND— 


Q Your industry in the past has been a feast-or- 
famine industry, hasn’t it? 

A Yes, we have had that reputation. 

Q Do you think that trend has ended? 

A I do, and the reason is clear. In the past, most of 
the steel industry’s tonnage went into heavy construc- 
tion such as railroads, structural steel, buildings and 
machinery. Today its use has been tremendously 
broadened—not only for these purposes, but also for 
so many articles the public buys. We have seen the in- 
crease in demand for automobiles, stoves, refrigerators, 
washing machines, air-conditioning, electrical equip- 
ment, tractors, silos and whatnot. There is a growing 
use for steel on the farm as well as in the city. Since 
steel is now used so extensively i: the consumer as 
well as the capital-goods field, I believe the feast-and- 
famine days have passed. Steel will follow the pattern 
of general business in the future. 

Q What per cent of steel output does defense take? 

A The highest I recall during the Korean war was 
around 12 or 14 per cent. And there is some question 
in my mind whether all of that could actually be 
classified for defense needs. Today I don’t think de- 
fense requirements are taking over 4 or 5 per cent. 
However, in some steel products the percentage is 
much higher. 

Q What per cent did they take in World War II— 
30 per cent? 

A It was pretty high. I don’t recall what per cent. 

Q Looking back on it, then, was it a good thing to 
increase the capacity to 124 million, or are we faced 
with a build-up in capacity*that’s going to cost you 
money? 

A I look at it this way: I question whether we shall 
need our present full capacity for another four or 
five years. 

Q Unless we have a war? 

A Unless we have a war. Then we would have extra 
tonnage for that purpose—and also probably a lot to 
supply civilian wants if we had the man power to 
fabricate it. 

Q How long does it take to build extra capacity? 
Doesn't it take four or five years to build extra capac- 
ity—to finance it? 

A It’s almost certain capacity will keep on increas- 
ing even though we have enough steel today. The rea- 
son is this: Let’s assume some company is going to 
rebuild one of its departments. The chances are the 
modernized department would end up with more ca- 
pacity. As an illustration, our company just completed 
building a new hot-strip mill at our Ashland, Ky., plant 
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—and, incidentally, it is right alongside the first suc- 
cessful continuous-sheet mill ever built, the grand- 
daddy of them all. Now, that new mill will roll twice 
as much steel as we can melt at that plant. So, the 
next move there will be to increase our open-hearth 
steel capacity. The same thing will happen in other 
companies. That’s why our capacity increases steadily. 
The industry is going to spend three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars this year for projects of that kind. 


HOW MUCH EFFICIENCY— 


Q What proportion of the industry today is in- 
efficient, running at high cost; and what proportion 
is modern, up-to-date, low-cost production? 

A That’s not an easy one to answer. The real answer 
would depend upon whether the steel products can be 
delivered on a competitive basis to the users. That in 
turn would be determined by the steel producer’s loca- 
tion, the kind of products he makes and the over-all 
efficiency of his facilities. For instance, a plant may 
not have the most modern melting facilities, but it may 
have low raw-material costs and unusually good proc- 
essing equipment to make a given steel product. I do 
know the steel industry has its producing equipment 
in better condition than ever before, and that it has 
spent around 6 billion dollars since the end of World 
War II to improve and expand its plants. 

Q Wasn't it 250 million that the U.S. Steel Corpo- 
ration decided to invest in their Fairless plant? 

A I haven’t the figures. I do know that if you set 
out to build an integrated steel plant today it would 
cost between 250 and 300 dollars per ton of capacity. 
That means if you are going to. build a plant which 
would make a million tons a year, it would cost be- 
tween 250 and 300 million dollars. 

Q Which means to replace this so-called inefficient 
capacity is much more expensive today? 

A Yes, and that’s one reason I think steel prices 
are low. I think I can make myself clear by saying I 
would not be interested in putting any of my personal 
money in a new steel company at present costs if that 
company had to sell at current prices. However, com- 
panies which have added new facilities to already 
existing properties may, of course, have a capital in- 
vestment over all which is reasonable. 

Q But supposing the depreciation allowance were 
better? 

A That would be a great help only if you were 
making enough profit to take advantage of it. 

Q So, it would be pretty hard to start in the steel 
business today? 

A Well, I wouldn't. 

Q Where is the demand for steel coming from in 
this country? Are we going to make more automobiles? 
Where are we going to get this demand for steel? 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- “Automobiles the biggest single’’ customer for steel 


A In the first place, I think all industry will con- 
tinue to spend a lot of money to modernize and en- 
large its plants and equipment to meet the competitive 
battle ahead. The estimates I have for this year show 
there will be something over 5 million passenger cars 
built. Trucks, somewhat more than a million. That’s 
down from last year, but still a sizable market. I think 
a big demand will continue this year from construc- 
tion. That takes a lot of steel. The housing program 
will be close to last year’s, and that also means a lot of 
steel for refrigerators, stoves, pipe and whatnot. 

Q What takes the most steel? Automobiles? 

A Yes, automobiles last year took 18 or 19 per cent 
of the steel production of the country. 

Q That’s the biggest one? 

A The biggest single one. The next-largest pur- 
chasers of steel were the jobbers and warehouses. They 
took about the same quantity as the automobile indus- 
try and distributed steel to thousands and thousands 
of users. The construction industry took around 16 
per cent of the steel. The remainder was divided 
among many different users. 


STEEL'S SUBSTITUTES— 


Q Are you afraid of any substitute for steel coming 
along that’s cheaper? 

A Well, during the shortage of steel various prod- 
ucts were substituted for it. Aluminum increased its 
sales considerably in this period. As I recall the pub- 
lished figures, there were between 12 and 15 pounds of 
primary aluminum used per capita last year for all 
purposes—for everything from candy wrappers to air- 
planes. That compares with 1,400 pounds of ingots, 
the primary product in steel. Aluminum is a good 
product for some applications. In fact, we are using 
it in coating some of our steel sheets. 

Q Would you say that the competition from alumi- 
num is serious to the industry? 

A I wouldn’t say it’s serious. Of course, anything 
that substitutes for steel I can’t help but look on as 
important competition. 

Q What about the plastic autos? 

A Plastics have had a gradual development for 
quite some years. More and more plastics are being 
used to substitute for other materials, including steel. 
Recently, our company’s commercial-research depart- 
ment told me that the best estimate they can make is 
that last year plastics displaced between 150,000 and 
200,000 tons of steel. 

Q That isn’t much, is it? 

A No, but it’s growing. It is a comparatively new 
industry, and it will no doubt continue to develop. 
Now, in coanection with plastic automobile bodies— 
when a comparatively few bodies are to be built, they 
can be made of plastics at a lower cost than of steel, 
I have been told. This is due to the high cost of tool- 
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ing up when the bodies are made of steel. However, 
if there is to be a large production run, it is far cheaper 
to make bodies of steel. 

Q All this might tend to keep steel demand in the 
next several years from growing as rapidly as you 
have recently expanded, might it not? 

A I don’t believe it will have too much effect. After 
the next few years, I predict we again will expand our 
capacity. However, we have enough capacity for the 
time being, as our expansion has been very rapid since 
World War II. Since 1940, our industry has increased 
ingot capacity about 52 per cent. 

Our own company has increased 62 per cent. The 
pressure from Government to get steel for national 
defense and the desire to give us civilians what we 
wanted when we wanted it accelerated this growth. 

Q Guns and butter— 

A Yes. 


ABOUT WAGES— 


Q Do you find a continuing pressure for wage rises 
even in a period when the demand is not as great? 

A No, there is not. In spite of that, we understand 
the unions will make further demands this year. But 
what they are going to ask for specifically when 
they start to negotiate in the very near future, I 
don’t know. 

Q The contracts expire June 30? 

A Most of them do. 

Q Do you think, looking back over it now, that that 
last strike was of any value to either the labor side or 
the management side? 

A I assume you mean the strike of 1952. It was not, 
and I believe you would find if you took a poll of the 
men in the plants that they would say they gained 
nothing by it. You will recall the “union shop” was 
the main issue. 

Q The economic loss was so great that the settle- 
ment couldn’t compensate for it? 

A Not only that. Men not only lost wages during 
the strike, but their buying power was decreased be- 
cause prices went up. 

Q They didn’t gain a wage increase as a result of 
the strike anyway, did they? 

A That’s right. The strike was settled for substan- 
tially what they were offered in the beginning. 

Q What do you think of this idea of a guaranteed 
annual wage? 

A Naturally, we want to do everything we can to 
operate our plants so there will be as regular employ- 
ment as possible. However, I can’t see the principle 
of paying wages without getting production. 

Q Are any variations of it possible—to guarantee 
them a minimum above which they might go so that 
there’d be a floor, a sort of sliding scale? 


(Continued on page 65) 
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... “Incentive pay lowers cost, increases men’s earnings” 


A There has been some talk about liberalizing the 
present State unemployment programs. 

Q Isn’t that what the unions are trying to do, 
really? 

A Well, I have heard what they are trying to do 
is to have the companies themselves supplement the 
government program. 

Q They are trying to force you to raise the un- 
employment compensation— 

A The way I understand it, what they are trying to 
do is to get the companies to put aside money— 

Q Something like a pension system— 

A Yes. 

Q But don’t some of them say this would lead to 
the Government’s taking a bigger load eventually the 
way they did on the pensions—they got Social Se- 
curity up some— 

A Yes, but if there is going to be any change in 
present unemployment compensation, it should be 
paid for by all industry and business under existing 
laws. If any company or any industry were to estab- 
lish a supplementary unemployment program, the 
public would have to pay the bill through increased 
prices to pay wages to people in that company or that 
industry for not working. That might encourage in- 
efficiency and discourage production. This country 
was not built on such ideas. 

Q Actually, an unemployed steelworker is not spe- 
cifically assigned to steel, is he? The fact that he is 
laid off in steel doesn’t mean he can’t get a job some- 
where else, does it? So that the cost should be handled 
on a national basis— 

A Absolutely, if it is going to be done at all. 


A 30-HOUR WEEK?— 


Q Is there any likelihood that you would go to a 
30-hour week if unemployment should grow? 

A I don’t think so. Anyhow, that would be a matter 
for collective bargaining. 

Q Do you see any advantages in the shorter work 
week? 

A Not from an economic standpoint. 

Q Doesn’t it spread the work? 

A Yes. It would spread the work. 

Q If the union asked for a 30-hour week, they 
would want you to pay them for 40 hours in wages, 
wouldn't they? 

A That’s the usual procedure, yes. 

Q And then you pay time and a half between 30 
and 40— 

A Undoubtedly. 

Q Going back to wages a moment, do you have 
much incentive pay in the industry? Isn’t there quite 
a bit of that? 

A Yes, there are tonnage incentives and various other 
kinds of incentives in the industry, but with little uni- 
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formity in type and application. In most of our compa- 
ny’s plants we have a plan which is uniformly applied 
—whether the bargaining agent is an independent or- 
ganization or a national union. In one plant where the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) is the agent, about 80 per 
cent of the jobs are on this incentive. 

Q The union hasn’t objected to that? 

A We get along all right. 

Q Was that already in when they were organized, 
or did you put it in afterwards? 

A We had it in to a large extent before the plant 
was organized. Now, on the other hand, we have some 
fabricating plants where the union has put thumbs 
down on our incentive-pay plan. 


INCENTIVE PAY— 


Q What do you mean by “incentive pay”? 

A A standard of work is set up, and if the men do 
a better job than that, they get extra pay. 

Q Is there a trend that way in the industry, do you 
think? 

A Yes, there is. I think all the companies want to 
set up a sound program. 

Q It does lower the unit cost, doesn’t it? 

A Yes, and it increases the men’s earnings, too. 

Q Is the union officially bucking it? 

A I wouldn’t say they are officially bucking it, but 
I do not believe they are encouraging it. 

Q Is it their philosophy not to encourage it? 

A In our company’s experience, I do not ever recall 
their encouraging it. We know our men want it, be- 
cause they benefit by it. The company does, too. 

Q Do you think that would be good for industry on 
the whole if that were extended to other industries? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Would you say that wages bear a distinct rela- 
tionship to your prices? If wages keep going up, will 
your prices keep going up? 

A Yes, sir, in my opinion they will. 

Q Not proportionately, of course— 

A They should. They haven’t for many years, and 
for two reasons: First, there was great concern after 
the war about inflation. Long before prices came under 
control and in the face of increasing costs, most of the 
steel industry kept its prices low—too low, I think. 
Anyone in those days could have sold steel for any 
price he wanted to put on it. Steel was in such short 
supply that buyers willingly paid high premiums for 
foreign steel and conversion steel—when they could 
get it. The industry was trying to do its part in retard- 
ing inflation. There was another reason why prices 
were kept down, and that was competition. For in- 
stance, I may have felt we should raise our prices, but, 
keeping in mind the future good will of our customers, 
we did not do so. Anyhow, the effect in the postwar pe- 

(Continued on next page) 
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-- - “Our employment costs 27 per cent of sales dollar’ 


riod was that most steel companies did not raise prices 
when they could have gotten much higher ones. 

Q Then the union forced up the prices? 

A As the union got higher wages, the prices rose 
somewhat in line with the cost resulting from the wage 
increases. Employment costs in our company last year 
—when we ran substantially at capacity—were a little 
more than 27 per cent of the sales dollar. It will vary 
with different companies, depending upon the extent 
to which they are integrated and the kind of steel 
products they make. 

Q Considering the long-range trends in wages, 
what are the long-range implications for prices? Are 
we going to look forward in America to higher and 
higher prices of steel and less purchasing power for 
the steel dollar, or are we going to bring it down? 

A I believe the trend over the long pull will be 
down. As methods are improved, as more efficient 
equipment is put in, I think the benefits of increased 
productivity will be passed on to the public, which 
means more purchasing power. Historically, this has 
been the basis on which the steel industry in this coun- 
try has operated. 

Q What do you think will be the result of your 
wage negotiations? 

A I don’t know, but I can see no justification for an 
increase under present conditions. Steel wages today 
are almost at the top of the heap among manufactur- 
ing industries. True, there are isolated cases where the 
rates may be higher. Coal is an illustration, but the 
coal miners have not worked very steadily. 


IF A STRIKE CAME— 


Q Do you think, in view of the demand situation 
for steel this year, that the industry itself will welcome 
a steel strike for a little while’to get rid of some sur- 
plus? 

A Oh, no. I can’t see that philosophy. The steel 
companies would lose more by a strike than they 
could possibly gain by an inventory adjustment. 

Q And a strike would encourage substitutes during 
the period— 

A Absolutely. 

Q There’s a suspicion that the coal operators in 
some years felt that way—they didn’t mind the strike 
too much, but it helped the oil industry, too— 

A We are in the coal business, and that has never 
been our viewpoint. Some people may have a differ- 
ent philosophy because they can store coal, but you 
can’t store steel. 

Q No storage capacity? 

A Not only that, but you wouldn’t know what 
grades and sizes to make. 

Q Do you look for a strike this year? 

A Of course that’s anybody’s guess, but I don’t 
think there will be. 
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STEEL FROM ABROAD— 


Q Do we import any steel into this country? 

A Yes. We imported just under 2 million tons of 
finished steel products last year. 

Q What countries did it come from? 

A Mostly from European countries. 

Q How much of that foreign capacity is owned in 
this country? 

A I know of none. 

Q Don’t you have some plants abroad? 

A We have a number of plants abroad, but they are 
fabricating plants. We may ship steel from here or buy 
it from Europe or even Japan. Some kinds of steel we 
can buy cheaper abroad. In countries where there is 
a shortage of dollars we also buy from foreign steel- 
makers for our overseas fabricating plants. 

Q Are we shipping any of those products back here? 

A No. They’re all for local consumption. Now, I 
might continue a little further on this foreign steel 
situation. Our Government has, as you know, put up 
a lot of money through various predecessors of the 
Foreign Operations Administration to modernize steel 
plants abroad. 

Q How much, about? 

A I have been told it is about 740 million dollars 
for steel plants and mines. 

Q Taxpayers’ money of this country going to 
build up the steel plants in Europe? 

A Yes, sir. Steel is very important to the European 
economy, and it was part of the program to rehabili- 
tate Europe as well as some of the other free nations 
of the world. Our subsidiary company, Armco Inter- 
national Corporation, has for many years been re- 
tained by a number of foreign steel producers to help 
in engineering steel-plant layouts, equipment desigiis, 
and the teaching of know-how of modern practices. 
As the result of our close contact with so many foreign 
operations. I feel quite confident in saying the compe- 
tition in world markets is going to become more and 
more intense. While we now have the advantage of 
some of these foreign producers in raw-material costs, 
they have a big advantage in their labor costs. Their 
steel labor rates range between 25 and 35 per cent 
of ours. 

Q Of ours? 

A Of ours, yes. It varies from country to country, 
but what the men get ranges between 25 and 35 per 
cent of the wages here. Social-security costs are higher 
than ours, but the over-all labor costs are far, far 
below ours. They have skilled men in these foreign 
plants, and with modern equipment I think it is clear 
we can expect tougher competition in world markets 
as well as at home, too. 

Q What's happening to imports from these coun- 
tries—are they increasing or decreasing right now? 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Aerial view of the Kansas City, Kansas, Works, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


3601 Kansas Avenue. 


.. from Kansas City 


Yes, from our new, modern-as-tomorrow works at Kan- 
sas City, we serve the world’s needs for pumps. 

As a major supplier of quality pumping equipment, it 
is particularly suitable that this new Fairbanks-Morse 
plant be located at an important crossroads of the world 
... Kansas City. In this new plant 190,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space and a complete foundry occupy- 


ing 150,000 square feet are devoted to bringing better 
service to our customers all over the world. 

Modern manufacturing, development and testing 
equipment backed by engineering and production skills 
of highly trained personnel combine to produce products 
of unmatched quality...in performance, durability, 
economy. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when. you want the best 
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..- “Last year 340 pounds of sheets and strip” per capita 


A At present the tendency is to increase, because of 
the lower prices on foreign steel. We’re feeling the im- 
pact of that, particularly in some of our seacoast 
towns. For instance, we have a plant in Houston 
where we make reinforcing bars, among other prod- 
ucts. Similar bars are coming in at Houston for many 
dollars a ton less than the American prices. 

Q Is there no duty on it now? 

A There is a small duty on it. 

Q Do you want a higher duty? 

A That question is difficult to answer in a few 
words. I would like to see a relatively easy flow of 
goods between the countries of the world. We should 
have protection against foreign-government subsi- 
dies, dumping and various other situations. This is 
a never-ending problem, and each industry and its 
products should have careful study to find out what 
is in the over-all interest of the country. The steel 
people of the United States would like to have a 
single permanent commission set up to make a care- 
ful study and handle all phases of foreign trade 
instead of their being handled by so many different 
government agencies as at present. 


ENOUGH ORE— 


Q Are you assured of an adequate supply of ore? 

A Yes. That’s a long story in itself, but this coun- 
try today can feel absolutely assured of plenty of 
ore. 

Q Where are you going to get it? 

A We shall continue to get ore not only from old 
sources, but also from new ones—both in this coun- 
try and from other parts of the world. You know 
about the ore developments in Labrador and South 
America. Besides these, magnetic taconite ore is going 
to be one of our big sources of supply. 

Q Where does that come from? 

A Minnesota. 

Q Is that a low-grade ore? 

A Yes. The rock contains about 25 to 30 per cent 
iron before it is processed. 

Q Compared with what? 

A Most of the ores we have been using from the 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota contain approximately 50 
per cent iron. However, the processed taconite will con- 
tain about 60 per cent iron. For many years there was 
a question whether this magnetic taconite could be 
used, because of the cost to get it into usable form. 
That process has now been developed by Reserve Min- 
ing Company, owned by Armco and Republic Steel. 
This company has pioneered in the development, and 
is now spending well over 150 million dollars to build 
a large plant on the shore of Lake Superior. In addi- 
tion to the mines, this project involves the building 
of two complete towns, a 47-mile railroad, a harbor 
and a large processing plant. 
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This hard magnetic taconite rock is crushed and 
ground as fine as talcum powder. The iron is magnet- 
ically separated and formed into hard pellets about 
the size of marbles. This product is then used in the 
blast furnace. 

Q How does the cost of that compare with the high 
8rade? 

A We expect it will compare favorably in cost in 
relation to the iron content. The big cost is not the 
mining of the rock, but the processing of it. This ma- 
terial will be a valuable source for iron ore, and the 
U.S. Steel Corporation and the Erie Mining Company 
are also now developing taconite projects. 

Q Where? 

A In Minnesota. Their properties are near ours. 

Q Is there plenty of it up there? 

A Yes. There is at least a billion and a half tons of 
this iron-bearing rock on our property. Also, there is a 
lot of low-grade hematitic ore in Minnesota. Some day 
I believe there will be an economic way found to 
process that, too. 

Q In time of war, then, there would be enough sup- 
ply in this country so that we wouldn't have to import 
ore? 

A I think there would unless we used up all our 
present high-grade, what we call “direct shipping” ore. 

Q Is that in the foreseeable future? 

A There are many estimates about that—ranging 
from 15 to 25 years, based on using it at the rate we 
have during the last years. 

Q What about the resources of Labrador—are they 
inexhaustible? 

A The Iron Ore Company of Canada, which is han- 
dling the development, has proved about 450 million 
tons on its property. 


NEW TECHNIQUES— 


Q Have there been any revolutionary techniques in 
the steel business other than what you told us about 
getting the ore? Have any revolutionary inventions 
come in in the making of steel? 

A Most of the developments are improvements. 
There are improvements taking place all the time. I 
can’t resist saying something about the continuous- 
sheet and strip mill which our company developed. It 
has been recognized as one of the most revolutionary 
developments in our industry in many decades. This 
country made 27 million tons of sheets and strip last 
year, which was about 340 pounds for every person in 
the United States, or about one third of all the finished 
steel we made last year. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury we used less than 40 pounds of sheets per capita. 
The continuous mill made this increase possible and 
helped to reduce the price of all the things made of 
sheets that we buy—automobiles, washing machines, 
refrigerators and hundreds more. 
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playing the best supporting role in TV 


More than forty years ago, at Ketchikan, Alaska, 
four 300-foot Blaw-Knox self-supporting ‘“‘wireless”’ 
towers were installed. And they are still providing 
good service, despite the extreme cold, wind, ice and 
other hazardous weather conditions. 


Today, we are designing and building the most 
modern types of TV towers for the most modern 
types of antennas. These antennas are often 100 feet 
or more in height and weigh 10 tons or more. Yet 
they must be rigidly supported by towers at heights 
which range over 1000 feet in the air . . . in order to 


application. This complete flexibility is character- 
istic of our research, engineering, testing and fabri- 
cating services ...and a key reason why Blaw-Knox 
plays the best supporting role in TV. 

In many industries, Blaw-Knox accomplishes out- 
standing engineering achievements. They improve 
production, reduce costs, make better products pos- 
sible. In all probability, you would find it profitable 
to investigate some of the products and services 
offered by the Blaw-Knox divisions listed below. 





provide a clear, steady picture in the home. 
Blaw-Knox designs each tower for its specific 


~< BLAMEKNO 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment—Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building «+ Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 


Buflovak Equipment Division 


Buffalo 11, N.Y. and Mora, Minn, 


Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Process Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Petroleum and Atomic Energy 
Plants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 


Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 

Groveton, Pa. 

Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
Division 

Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Prefabricated Piping for All 
Pressures and ‘Temperatures 

Automatic Fire Protection Systems 

Pipe Hangers 
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National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 

Union Steel Castings Division 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 

Ordnance Castings 

Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 


























bring vacation smiles 
with ALL the miles 








Let the comfortable accommodations of 
MO-PAC’s famed EAGLES set the scene 
for your pleasant vacation mood. Forget 
driving fatigue and crowded road con- 
ditions. Going to the West, Southwest or 
to Mexico? Get on the EAGLES... and 


your vacation is ON! 


The TEXAS EAGLES... overnight 
between St. Louis, Memphis and the 
principal cities of Texas. Through 
sleeping cars between New York, 
Washington and Texas. Planetarium- 
dome coaches. 





The COLORADO EAGLE... between 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita and 
Colorado. Planetarium-dome coaches. 


The MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE... 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Lincoln, Omaha. Plane- 
tarium-dome coaches. 


The VALLEY EAGLE... between 
Houston, Corpus Christi and 
the Rio Grande Valley. 


MR. R. J. MCDERMOTT, General Passenger Traffic Manager E-6-4 
1601 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Please send folders checked below that will help me plan a low cost 


trip via MISSOURI PACIFIC. 
[|] MEXICO 
L] SAN ANTONIO 


|] COLORADO 
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[] TEXAS GULF RESORTS 
-]| HOT SPRINGS 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





REFUSAL TO BARGAIN. You can, 

as an employer, perhaps get the 
National Labor Relations Board to stop 
a union from using harassing tactics to 
force your hand during contract negotia- 
tions. The Board holds that a union re- 
fused to bargain in good faith by tactics 
which included slowdowns, unauthorized 
extension of rest periods and organized 
refusal to work overtime. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES. You 
can obtain from the Government a 
guide to its buying of military and civil- 
ian goods. The Small Business Admin- 
istration issues a 92-page publication 
entitled “U.S. Government Purchasing 
Directory.” The Directory can be bought 
for 50 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


ALUMINUM. You can look for the 

Government to use less aluminum 
for defense purposes in the third quarter 
of this year. The Business and Defense 
Services Administration reduces the third- 
quarter set-aside of the metal for mili- 
tary and Atomic Energy Commission or- 
ders to 134 million pounds, compared 
with 166 million pounds in the second 
quarter. 


TAX-FREE ORGANIZATIONS. You 

can now get a ruling from your area 
tax office on whether an organization is 
exempt from income tax. Local field 
offices of the Internal Revenue Service 
are authorized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to say which organiza- 
tions are exempt, such as public libraries, 
churches, labor unions, community chests 
and chambers of commerce. 


* 


OIL-GAS LEASES. You can now 
make an agreement with the Govern- 
ment for the leasing and developing of 
oil and gas resources in the submerged 
lands of the outer continental shelf. The 
Interior Department issues the rules. 
* * * 
GOLD. You can, as a user of gold in 
your business, probably expect easier 
rules from the Government on purchase 
and use of the metal. The Treasury an- 
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nounces proposed changes to its gold 
regulations, which would relax or elimi- 
nate a number of technical procedures 
and restrictions. 


TRADE REGULATION. You can find 

out from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion about its new rules covering consent 
settlements of cases before the Commis- 
sion. Under the new rules, effective May 
24, consent settlements can be negotiated 
at any stage of proceedings. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES. You 

cannot safely tell the bargaining 
union in your plant, during a_ lawful 
strike, that you will not resume negotia- 
tions until the strike is ended. The Labor 
Board finds that an employer refused to 
bargain, in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, by such a stand. 


* * 


PLANT SHUTDOWN. You cannot 

legally tell your workers that you 
will close down your plant if a union wins 
an election there. A court of appeals up- 
holds an NLRB ruling that an employer 
went too far and violated the Taft- 
Hartley law by such a statement. 


% * * 


CHROMIUM. You cannot ship chro- 

mium to Communist-controlled coun- 
tries, Hong Kong or Macao without 
getting an export license from the Com- 
merce Department. In removing the 
license requirement for shipping chro- 
mium and chromium ores and concen- 
trates to most countries, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce points out that 
licenses still are required for some areas. 


SELENIUM. You cannot export sele- 

nium in the third quarter unless you 
apply for a license in the June 16-30 
period, This deadline for applications is 
announced by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. You cannot, as a 
commercial photographer, legally ad- 
vertise that you will give a customer a 
“free” photograph and then collect money 
for the picture. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission issues an order prohibiting this 
“deceptive practice” by a photo studio 
that collected a $1 service charge and an 
additional $3 for such “free” pictures. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Woritp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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In less than I minute... 
for less than 2 cents! 


That’s all it takes to copy a letter with the 
Bambino, the new small Ozalid® machine for the 





office. The Bambino saves hours spent in 
retyping for carbons, frees your stenographers and 
typists for more important jobs. 

This handy office appliance has scores of 
uses; can make extra copies of reports, 
statements, invoices, orders, lists, bulletins, 
even penciled memos—speed communication, 
get things done faster. 


THE BAMBINO copies anything typed, printed, 





drawn, or written on translucent paper, up 
to nine inches wide, any length. Reproduces 
instantly on chemically coated Ozalid paper, e 
film, or fabric, at high speed and low cost— L 
without stencils, plates, inks or developing : 






solutions. And delivers clear, dry copies. 

Economically priced at $410, the 
Bambino shortly pays for itself in even 
a small office. 

Call the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration. 
Or write for free brochure to 
31 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 

OZALID~—A Division of General Aniline 


& Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 








copying machine for the office 
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Search for a better way 





Welding Machines Pressure Vessels 
and Electrodes end Heat Exchangers 


Automobile Frames 
and Control Arms 


Home Heating 
Equipment 








Safety Grating and 
Railroad Products 





Petroleum Meters 
and Gasoline Pumps 


Doorway to Tomorrow 











Beyond this doorway hundreds of highly- 
trained engineering specialists gather daily. 
Modern laboratories within are the focal point 
of A. O. Smith experimental, development, and 
testing activities. é 


Men who work here have helped you to live 
better, our industries to grow great, and our 
country to remain strong... through their de- 
termined search for a better way tomorrow. 


Their knowledge and development of suc- 
cessful welding techniques made A. O. Smith 
America’s: largest manufacturer of aerial bombs 
during World War I. In World War II and since, 
this experience enabled A. O. Smith to produce 
a prodigious volume of heavy bomb-casings, 
airplane landing gears, propellers, torpedo air 
flasks and great quantities of other defense 
materiel. 


From their early pioneering in welding came 
the first heavy - coated, shielded-arc electrode 
and the first all-position, extruded-coating elec- 


Through research oe 











trode that revolutionized metalworking. A. O. 
Smith designed and built the first electric arc- 
welded pressure vessel for the refining industry 
and later perfected Multi-layer construction as 
a safer design for high pressures required by all 
the process industries. 


Low-cost transportation of oil and natural gas 
to all parts of the nation became an economic 
reality when A. O. Smith engineers found the 
way to mass produce large-diameter pipe by au- 
tomatic resistance welding. And they found the 
way to build automobile frames better, faster, 
and cheaper... over 45,000,000 have been 
shipped to date. They brought clean, rust-free 
hot water inexpensively to more than 2,000,000 
homes with Permaglas water heaters. To pro- 
gressive farms, Harvestores are bringing a new 
era of feed preservation without spoilage. And 
this is not all. 


Today, and in the future, these men will con- 
tinue their “search for a better way.” Perhaps 
these men or products and the spirit which in- 
spires them can serve you. 


..a better way 





dat inland 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


11 Plants in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas and California 
International Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Electric Line Pipe and 
Motors Oil-Well Casing 





Feed and Bulk Glass-lined Vertical Glass-lined and Automatic 
Storage Units Processing Equipment Turbine Pumps Stainles ter Heaters 
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for your *-~ 





It’s true — there’s a new spirit in 
Massachusetts. There are new 
reasons this pioneering industrial 
state may be just the spot for 
your plant. 

The world’s finest research fa- 
cilities . . . skilled workers with 
a tradition of craftsmanship. . . 
a record of excellent management- 
labor relations . nearness to 
mass markets — these are some 
of the facts you should consider 
in planning a new site. Write for 
fact-filled booklet ‘‘3 New Aids to 
Business in Massachusetts.”’ 


you lt De yeteome Th 
MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
334 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

COPLEY 7-5600 


* 
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FROM GENEVA 


SHH—CHINESE AT WORK 


GENEVA-The Chinese Communists 
brought their own “Iron Curtain” with 
them to the Geneva Conference. 

They have a fancy security system 
for the obvious purpose of shielding the 
grim, suspicious Peiping men from any 
exposure whatsoever to Westerners. And 
the result has been an endless series of 
comic-opera situations—about the only 
chuckles in this whole affair. 

By their actions the members of the 
large Chinese delegation make it clear 
they would be happiest if they never had 
to speak to anybody from the Allied side. 
Where contact is unavoidable for official 
business it is strictly supervised by Com- 
munist Party security agents, It is im- 
possible to corner a Chinese delegate for 
a private conversation, no matter how 
trivial. The moment you approach one 
Communist, up pops another to tune in 
on everything that’s said. 

No member of the delegation ever 
leaves his hotel alone. They eat together 
and they must be checked into their 
hotel rooms by 10 p.m. No one, except 
designated interpreters, is permitted to 
speak anything but Chinese. Peiping 
delegates who speak English fluently re- 





CHINESE REDS AT GENEVA 


turn a blank stare when anybody speaks 
to them in that language. 

Secretiveness is carried to fantastic 
extremes. Many of the Western corre- 
spondents and diplomats are old ac- 
quaintances of people on the Peiping 
delegation, but the Chincse follow a 
studied policy of nonrecognition. The 
other day an American delegate bumped 
into a Chinese official who sat at the 
same table with him daily during the 
Korean truce negotiations at Panmunjom 
last year. The Chinese showed not the 
slightest flicker of recognition. 

These Communists from the Orient 
are operating under such strict security 
rules that the slightest bobble can upset 
things almost to the point of panic. Not 
long ago, for example, a Chinese woman 
was conducting a press conference for 
Western correspondents. At the close, one 
of the reporters asked her name—a rou- 
tine inquiry. Immediately there was a 
commotion on the platform. Two Chinese 
officials rushed up and everybody got in a 
loudmouthed *debate. It was only after 
several minutes that the press officer— 
through an interpreter—gave her name. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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—Wide World 


. +. pomp, spies and a 10 o'clock curfew 
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TO MEN WHO NEED 





(BUT THINK THEY CANT AFFORD) 


OOOO 


ORE LIFE INSURANCE... 


New York Life has a special new policy for you! 


Now! For those who need at least * 10,000 more 
life insurance—a special low-premium policy 
that builds high cash values fast! 


New York Life takes another step forward with a life in- 
surance policy which reflects the economies of bigger unit 
sales, a principle well-known in other lines of business. 


What it is, in a sense, is life insurance in the “‘economy- 
size package.”’ Because the minimum amount is $10,000, 
economies are possible which make the premiums much 
lower than they would otherwise be. For a man of 35, for 
example, the annual premium for standard life insurance 
is only $23.59 per $1,000. And rates are correspondingly 
low all along the line! 


And another important thing: Low as the premiums 
are, this new policy builds up high cash values quickly — 
equal to the full reserve after only seven years! 


New York Life is a mutual company and pays divi- 
dends to policy owners only. The dividends payable on 


MAIL THIS 


COUPON NOwy > 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


this policy can be used to reduce premium payments or 
allowed to accumulate to increase the policy’s cash value 
or applied under other available options. The low pre- 
miums, high cash values, and dividends combine to make 
this policy unusually attractive from a net cost viewpoint. 


There are many other outstanding features about this 
new policy which make it a great insurance “‘buy’’ for 
both men and women. It is issued.to age 70. An applicant 
who may not be able to qualify for standard insurance 
for reasons of health or occupation may be insurable 
under this policy at a higher rate. To prevent uninten- 
tional lapse, it offers automatic premium loan for two 
consecutive premiums. At most ages policies with waiver 
of premium and double indemnity benefits are available 
at slightly higher premium rates. 

If you have been telling yourself that you ought to 
have more life insurance to protect your family or your 
business— but have been putting it off because you think 
you can’t afford it—ask your New York Life agent for 
all the facts or mail the coupon below, today! 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U-1 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please furnish me, without obligation, full information on 
your new, low-premium $10,000 Whole Life insurance policy. 
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ATOMIC RADIATION 
IS AT WORK HERE 


automatically controlling steel thickness 


@ Preliminary tests of an entirely new, unique 
application of atomic energy, recently installed 
by Republic, resulted in 50% improvement 
in uniformity of steel thickness. 


We have succeeded in linking radioactive 
isotopic measuring with automatic adjustment. 
This new Republic mechanism controls sheet 


steel thickness faster than any human operator 
could ever hope to work. 


To the best of our knowledge, this is the first 
application of radioactive isotopes to the 
automatic control of thickness in the steel 
industry. It is one more example of our 
3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 





1. Making the finest steels possible in the world’s widest range; 


2. Recommending to you the most exact specification to suit 
your needs (because we have this wide range); 


3. Following up with metallurgical field service to insure your 
greatest benefit from the use of Republic steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 





REPUBLIC 





Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these ? 








ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATIONS TOWERS 
of many types are manufactured by 
Republic’s Truscon Steel Division. 
Police, pipeline, factory and taxicab 
radio systems all have their own tow- 
ers. It is a rapidly growing business. 





STAMPINGS AND PRESSED STEEL PARTS 
are made by Republic for the bicycle, 
the automobile and many other in- 
dustries. These include such vital 
parts as sprockets, fenders, differential 
housings and automatic washing 
machine baskets. 





TITANIUM SHEET 
and alloys of titanium are furnished 
to the aviation industry by Republic. 
Republic’s titanium is used in air- 
planes and in guided missiles. Titan- 
ium has the strength of steel with only 
half the weight. 


* * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 


Rear 


be 
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. . . Communist police are 
always at delegates’ heels 


The importance the Chinese attach to 
security is shown by the fact that one 
of their top delegates is Li Ko-nung, 
who is listed as Director of the Social Af- 
fairs Bureau of the Chinese Communist 
Party—a fancy designation for his real 
job as head of the secret police. 

It is fear that prompts the Chinese to 
their ridiculous extremes of aloofness, 
Western delegates believe. Back in China 
the Communists who were recruited for 
the foreign service generally were those 
who had traveled abroad or who had 
extensive contacts with foreigners. This 
made them automatically suspect, and 
at Geneva the Communist police are al- 
ways at their heels. So the delegates 
simply snub old acquaintances. 

Almost as ludicrous as China’s port- 
able Iron Curtain is the dead-pan eager- 
ness with which its delegates go at the 
business of playing the role of a “big 
power.” Everything is pomp and circum- 
stance. Where the U.S. and Britain as- 
sign a dozen experts to a conference ses- 
sion, the Chinese send 30 or more. The 
Americans and Britons usually arrive in 
station wagons or their own cars and walk 
to the conference chambers from a near- 
by parking lot. Not the Chinese. They 
drive up to the main entrance in Rus- 
sian limousines piloted by uniformed 
chauffeurs and escorted by police cars. 

They even hold daily press briefings 
just like those of the Big Four—the 
U.S., Britain, France and Russia. There 
are about 20 countries represented at 
this conference and most of them are 
content to arrange press conferences only 
when their delegations have something 
special to say. But the Chinese regularly 
go through the whole business, although 
they seldom produce any news. 

Exposing themselves to public inter- 
rogation by newsmen from the West can 
be embarrassing, the Chinese find. At 
one press conference an American re- 
porter asked whether China’s demand for 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Asia included the withdrawal of Russian 
troops from China and Manchuria. 

The Chinese spokesman stammered 
and blustered for a few moments, then 
launched into a long, involved state- 
ment attempting to explain why the 
Russian base at Port Arthur is different 
from the American bases in Japan. 

It got quite complicated. And while 
he spoke, newsreel and television sound 
cameras recorded his every word. Next 
day the sound equipment was missing 
from the Chinese briefing session. It 
hasn’t been back since. 









MODEL 66 


Much of the way you feel at the end 

of the day depends on how you are 

seated. With deep, molded foam rubber 

cushions in seat, back and arms, the 

66 encourages good posture and helps you 

fight fatigue all day long. Five adjust- 

ments fit the 66 exactly to you... you 

get superb, not just average, comfort. 
What’s more, the 66 is the kind of 

chair you’re proud to have seen 

in your offices. It has clean design, fine 

upholsteries and flawless welded- 

steel construction. 

Write for informative booklet, ‘‘Posture 

Seating Makes Sense.”’ We’ll include 

the name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORP., 504 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


4 HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 
leader in 


property 
valuation , 
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1940: 9 Ibs. of plastics 


‘ 


Plastics used yearly by the average family. 








1954: 83 Ibs. of plastics 


‘ 








1960: 152 Ibs. of plastics 


(estimated) 


i“ 


PLASTICS CONSUMPTION SOARS 900% SINCE 1940; 


TO DOUBLE PRESENT LEVEL BY 1960 


What does this growth mean to your business? 


More sales power. The warmth, color, durability and economy 
of plastics have captured the imagination of American consumers. 
What further proof of their appeal is needed than the unprece- 
dented growth headlined above? 


More production power. Dramatic new developments in plas- 
tics offer your business or industry design possibilities and pro- 
duction economies hitherto unknown to industry. 

Plastics are built on pioneering —a ceaseless search for new 
materials, methods and equipment—an endless improvement of 
quality standards. 

Are you fully aware of these daily developments, and the 
specific benefits they offer your business? 

It’s wise, and easy, to keep informed. Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s Executive Newsletter, published regularly as a service 
to management, is yours for the asking. Just mail this coupon today. 








MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1305, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me regular mailings of Monsanto’s Executive Newsletter. 
Name & Title 

Company 

Address 





City. Zone, State 





The “Who’s Who” of American 
industry uses the big six of plastics: 
styrene, phenolics, cellulosics, 
vinyls, aminoplasts and polyethylene. 
Is your business represented here? 
Automotive. 

Aviation 

Appliances 

Building Supplies 

Electrical Equipment 

Foundries 

Furniture 

Home. Furnishings 

Housewares 

Packaging 

Paints and Coatings 

Paper Products 

Shipping 

Toys 

Utilities 


MONSANTO 





SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


News YOU Can Use 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Keg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Summer camps are filling up. Better get your registration request out now 
if you plan to send your youngster to one this season. 


SUMMER CAMPS. American Camping Association officials tell us some 4 
million children will swarm into the nation's 12,000-odd camps this summer. 
Already many private campsS--some begin booking as early as January--have 
registration requests approaching capacity. On agency camps, such as those run by 
church groups, Boy Scouts and YMCA's, the situation isn't yet as tight. 





Most camps, however, keep a small waiting list. ACA officials say there is 
always the possibility of a last-minute squeeze-in at the one you pick. They add 
that people this year seem to be Signing up their children for shorter stays than 
in the past. Thus there's more space leeway than a year ago. 


COSTS. Camp costs this year are about the same as last. They range 
from $12 to $18 a week for agency camps up to $125 a week and more for 
exclusive private camps. Age of children going to camp, as a general rule, 
is between 9 and 14. In picking a camp, you can Sometimes get help from 
department stores--bigger ones often maintain camp advisory Services. Same 
with local newSpapers. Regional branches of the American Campers Association 
also can provide information--you can get a list of them by writing the 
ACA at 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, I1l. 


MARKET FOR HOMES. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce says that, for people who 





plan to build or buy a new home, this shapes up as the most favorable year since 
before World War II. The Chamber's reasoning: 
All kinds of building materials are in plentiful Supply, at steady prices. 
Construction labor is working more efficiently; wage rates are fairly stable. 
Competition is keener among contractors--profit margins are being shaved. 
Interest rates are leveling off; you can again shop for good mortgage terms. 
The proposed tax-revision bill would let you take, as a deduction from 
capital gain, the cost of fixing up your present house to make it more salable. 
Unlike the past's uncertainties, you can now make plans and expect them to 
work out as scheduled. But waiting for more favorable conditions is a long-odds 
gamble. There's little prospect for labor costs and interest rates to skid, says 
the Chamber, and the present eaSy-money policy may send prices up. 





WEDDING INSURANCE. Orange-blossom time ahead brings up the subject of 


(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


insurance that can be bought to cover risks involved in getting married--well, 
some of them, anyway. It's possible, for example, to get a policy insuring 
against rain's spoiling your daughter's garden wedding. Also, to cover loss or 
damage to belongings during a honeymoon trip. Or to protect wedding gifts from 
theft, loss or breakage before and up to 90 days after the wedding. This last, 
called a wedding-presents "floater" policy, costs as little as $10, covers the 
gifts even while being moved to the bride's new home. 


BUYING CARS. This for whatever it may be worth: Stocks of new cars in 
dealer showrooms now are at a record high. At the same time, there is talk 





in the automobile industry that manufacturers plan to bring out 1955 models 
earlier than usSual--in October or even September. These things suggest 
that dealers, in the months ahead, will be under increasing pressure to get 
rid of their stocks of '54 models. So those months should be a favorable 
time to shop around for a good buy in a current-model car. 


COMIC BOOKS. Reading crime or horror comics will not make your child a 
criminal. So declare two authorities appearing before a Senate subcommittee 
investigating juvenile delinquency. They are Dr. Carl H. Rush, Jr., executive 
assistant of the American Psychological Association, and Dr. Robert H. Felix, 
director of the National Institute of Mental Health. Among their conclusions: 
Comics as a cause of delinquency are insignificant compared to such things as 
home conditions and emotional adjustments. They do not originate criminal 
behavior in a child, although they may teach him crime techniques. The kind of 
comics a child reads can give parents a tip on how he is facing up to the world; 
the disturbed child may have a greater tendency to read lurid tales. 





VALUING STOCKS. According to a new Internal Revenue Service ruling, the 
date stock given as a gift is transferred on the company's books--not the date 
you make the gift--determines that stock's fair market value for tax purposes. 
Question arises: Does this transfer date also apply when stock is bequeathed as 
part of an estate? No. Ordinarily, the determining date is the day of death 
of the person making the bequest. The executor of an estate, however, can elect 
to set for the stock its fair market value on a date one year after the person's 
death--provided the stock is still in the estate's possession at that time. If 
this option is exercised, that value holds for the beneficiary receiving the 
stock under terms of the bequest. 





GAS GOBBLERS. If you suspect your car of wasting gas, here's a checkup 
tip from one of the big automobile manufacturers: Next time you clean 
your spark plugs, or install new ones, drive around for 15 minutes, then 
remove the plugs and examine them. A sooty deposit will indicate incomplete 
combustion--stemming from a too-rich, gas-wasting mixture. 





FISH TIPS. It's better to let frozen fish thaw in the refrigerator than out 
on a kitchen counter; at room temperatures, thinner parts of the fish thaw first 
and may spoil before the thicker parts become ice-free. That's one of the fish- 
buying and handling tips you get in a new U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
booklet. Titled "Fresh and Frozen Fish Buying Manual," the booklet is available 
from the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 25 cents. 
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WHAT COULD GET U.S. 
INTO WAR IN ASIA 


Will the U.S. fight for Indo-China? If Indo- 
China falls, will all Southeast Asia topple, 
like dominoes, in its wake? 

What is the Southeast Asian Defense Al- 
liance that is proposed to halt Communist ag- 
gression? 

You get the official answers to these and 
other questions here, in statements by U.S. 


MR. DULLES TELLS WHAT 


Following is the full text of the radio and television ad- 
dress on “The Issues at Geneva” by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on May 7, 1954: 


I welcome this opportunity to talk with you about the 
Conference now going on in Geneva and the related aspects 
of our foreign policy. 

First of all, I join with you in paying tribute to the gallant 
defenders of Dienbienphu. May it be given us to play a 
worthy part to defend the values for which they gave their 
lives. 

This week I returned from the Geneva Conference. My 
return was not connected with any developments at the 
Conference. As long ago as last February, when the Con- 
ference was called, I said I would attend only the opening 
sessions, and then have my place taken by ihe Under Secre- 
tary of State, Gen. Bedell Smith. He is highly qualified to 
head our delegation at Geneva. 

Since the Conference may last for some weeks, I did not 
feel able to stay with it that long. I have been out of the 
United States during much of the last six months to attend 
the Bermuda Conference, the Berlin Conference, the Caracas 
Conference and two NATO Council meetings in Paris. These 
meetings strengthen the links with our allies and enable us 
to present the position of the United States to others. But 
the Secretary of State must also keep in close touch with our 
own people and with the Congress. In order to exercise our 
full influence in foreign affairs, the Government must have 
the understanding and support of the American people for 
its policies. 

The Geneva Conference has two tasks. The first is to try 
to find a way to unify Korea. The second task is to discuss 
the possibility of restoring peace in Indo-China. 


No “Big 5 for Communist China 
The Soviet delegation, however, has sought to use the 
Conference for other purposes. By various devices, it has 
tried to create the false impression that this meeting accepted 
Red China as one of “five great powers” or conferred on it a 
new international status. 
Both of these issues had been fought out in eonnection 
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leaders. Secretary of State Dulles outlines 
U.S. policy in an address to the nation and 
answers questions from reporters. President 
Eisenhower expresses hope at a press confer- 
ence. Under Secretary of State Smith gives the 
U. S. stand at Geneva. Chairman Wiley reports 
on what Mr. Dulles told a closed session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


HE FOUND AT GENEVA 


with calling the Conference, and the Soviets had then con- 
ceded that the Conference would not be a five-power affair 
nor involve any recognition for Red China. We and our allies 
stood firmly and solidly on that position and the Soviets ended 
by accepting it. 


STANDING UP FOR KOREA 


By the time I left Geneva, the Korean phase of the Confer- 
ence had been organized and was well under way. I will 
speak first of that and then of Indo-China, where the fighting 
is still active and where the question of possible United States 
participation has to be considered. 

For many years Korea has been the pawn of great powers. 
Russia, Japan, and China have abused and exploited Korea 
and kept its peoples in servitude. The Koreans now want 
only to be united and free and left alone. Yet, in fact, Korea 
is divided, and North Korea lives under the Chinese Commu- 
nist yoke. In all decency it would seem that the Communists 
should allow the Korean people at long last to live their own 
lives and to satisfy their aspirations for freedom. 


Red-Controlled Vote Is Rejected 

When the Geneva Conference was organized, the Commu- 
nists put up their program for uniting Korea. Unhappily it 
was not a program to satisfy the desires of the Korean people 
for unity and freedom. It was, as President Eisenhower said, 
“a Chinese copy” of the Soviet scheme for the unification of 
Germany. Their idea is to have elections so set up that the 
Communists can dictate the outcome and thus impose their 
rule upon the whole country. 

In the case of Germany, the Communists controlled Eastern 
Germany, with about one fourth of the total German popula- 
tion. In the case of Korea, they control about one sixth of the 
total Korean population. They insist, however, in both cases, 
that this gives them the right to equal participation in deter- 
mining the election conditions. Also, they stipulate that there 
must be no impartial supervision or observation of the elec- 
tions to be sure that they are fair and free of coercion. 

The Communists feel confident that under these conditions 
they can make their candidates seem to win. 
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This scheme, when offered for Germany, was turned down 
by the Federal Republic of Germany and by the three West- 
ern powers at Berlin. The same scheme is equally objection- 
able for Korea. 

I can assure you that the United States Delegation will do 
all that lies within its power to promote, by peaceful means, 
the independence and freedom and unity of Korea. 


Issue Americans Died For 

More than 140,000 Americans were killed or wounded 
under the United Nations Command to keep Korea from being 
overrun by armed invasion. I promise you that we shall not 
surrender at the council table at Geneva the freedom for 
which so many fought and died. 

We are pressing the Communists to accept honest elections 
which will be supervised by responsible outside observers, 
who will assure a really free election. Whether the Commu- 
nists accept that remains to be seen. If they would, then I 
think that Korea could be unified. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA—U. S. WORRY 


Let me turn now to the problem of Southeast Asia. In 
that great peninsula and the islands to the south live nearly 
200 million people in seven states: Burma; the three states 
of Indo-China—Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam; Thailand, 
Malaya and Indonesia. Communist conquest of this area 
would seriously imperil the free-world position in the Western 
Pacific. It would, among other things, endanger the Philip- 
pines, Australia and New Zealand, with all of which the 
United States has mutual-security treaties. It would deprive 
Japan of important foreign markets and sources of food and 
raw materials. 

In Vietnam, one of the three Indo-Chinese states, war has 
been going on since 1946. When it began, Indo-China was 
a French colony just liberated from Japanese occupation. The 
war started primarily as a war for independence. What started 
as a civil war has now been taken over by international Com- 





United feos 
SECRETARY DULLES 
“‘| do not call it a diplomatic defeat .. ."’ 
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munism for its own purposes. Ho Chi Minh, the Communist 
leader in Vietnam, was trained in Moscow and got his first 
revolutionary experience in China. 


The Lenin-Stalin Plan for Vietnam 

In the name of nationalism, the Communists aim to deprive 
the people of Vietnam of their independence by subjecting 
them to the new imperialism of the Soviet bloc. 

What is going on in Indo-China is a perfect example of 
the Soviet Communist strategy for colonial and dependent 
areas which was iaid down by Lenin and Stalin many years 
ago and which the Communists have practiced to take over 
much of Asia. 

The Indo-China area was vulnerable. The governments of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia had not yet received full 
political independence. Their peoples were not adequately 
organized to fight against the Co.nmunist-led rebels, and 
they did not feel that they had a stake in the struggle which 
justified great sacrifice. 


Eisenhower Concerned for Years 

President Eisenhower became familiar with the problem 
when he was the Supreme Commander of NATO in Europe. 
He had seen the strain and the drain which the Indo-China 
war put upon France. He was aware of the growing dis- 
content in France resulting from the long war where the 
French were assuming the principal burden of the fight and 
where human and material costs were mounting. 

I recall in December, 1952, when General Eisenhower, as 
President-elect, was returning from his Korean trip on the 
cruiser Helena, we discussed gravely the problem of Indo- 
China. 

We realized that if Vietnam fell into hostile hands, and if 
the neighboring countries remained weak and divided, then 
the Communists could move on into all of Southeast Asia. 
For these reasons, the Eisenhower Administration from the 
outset gave particular attention to the problem of Southeast 
Asia. 

Our efforts took two complementary lines. We sought to 
strengthen the resistance to Communism in Indo-China. We 
sought also to build in Southeast Asia a broader community 
of defense. 


STEPS TO SAVE INDO-CHINA 


In Indo-China itself, the following steps seemed to us 
important: 

1. The French should give greater reality to their inten- 
tion to grant full independence to Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia. This would take away from the Communists their false 
claim to be leading the fight for independence. 

2. There should be greater reliance upon the national 
armies who would be fighting in their own homeland. This, 
we believed, could be done if the peoples felt that they had 
a good cause for which to fight and if better facilities for 
training and equipment were provided for them. 

3. There should be greater free-world assistance. France 
was carrying on a struggle which was overburdening her 
economic resources. 

Much progress was made in each of these respects. The 
French declaration of July 3, 1953, pledged full independence 
to Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Already, a treaty of inde- 
pendence has been concluded with Laos, and Emperor Bao 
Dai told me, in Paris two weeks ago, that he felt that Vietnam 
was assured of its independence. 


Military Help for France 
On the military side, a two-year plan was worked out by 
General Navarre [Gen. Henri E. Navarre, French commander 
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IF GENEVA FAILS-size-up by Walter Bedell Smith 


Following is the full text of a state- 
ment issued at Geneva by Under Sec- 
retary of State Walter Bedell Smith 
on May 9, 1954: 


I have been asked to give some first 
impressions of the Geneva Conference, 
at which I arrived a little more than a 
week ago. This beautiful setting of 
lake, river and mountains breathes an 
atmosphere of peace. In Geneva’s 
streets, citizens from scores of coun- 
tries, speaking dozens of languages, 
pass each other without molestation, 
intent upon their lawful occasions. Yet 
in the council chambers of the Palais 
des Nations are present the tensions 
of a divided world. 

We Americans do not regard the 
people of any country as our enemies. 
We believe that if the peoples through- 
out the world could make good their 
deepest feelings, there would be an 
enduring peace. It is in this spirit that 
I approach the problems of our Con- 
ference. 

We in America see clearly that our 
own future, our own prospects of re- 
maining at peace, are directly related 
to a basic principle—collective secur- 
ity. The experience of two world wars 
and their aftermath, the existence of 
threats we cannot ignore, have forced 
us to abandon our traditional aversion 
to military alliances. 

At this Conference what we are con- 
fronted with is not alone the restora- 
tion of a secure peace to Korea and 
Indo-China, for these are not isolated 
or “local” problems, as some might re- 
gard them. The significance of Korea 
and Indo-China is world-wide. Power- 


ful forces are behind the complex in- 
fluences that make these two areas the 
focus of potential war for all of us, 
East and West. 

The United States, for its part, has 
no imperialistic designs: It seeks no 
special advantages for its citizens. 
Since 1945 we have been devoting stu- 
pendous sums to help rebuild many of 
the war-ravaged countries of Europe 
and Asia. We offered this aid to all 
countries in Europe. But for mischie- 
vous misrepresentations of our mo- 
tives and a contrived climate of opin- 
ion hostile to our national purposes, 
we might today have been furnish- 
ing the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and to China many of the imple- 
ments of peaceful development of 
which those vast countries stand so 
much in need. 

Should this conference fail, it will 
be said that international meetings of 
this scope are held merely for purposes 
of propaganda, not really to negotiate 
agreements or peace. As the United 
States representative, the Secretary of 
State came here, and I succeeded him 
here, to help negotiate an honorable 
peace on such terms as will promote 
freedom throughout the world. 

Let me make it clear, as President 
Eisenhower has said: We are not at- 
tempting to tell other peoples what 
form of government they shall choose. 
We are asking, in association with our 
friends and allies, that no govern- 
mental power shall be exercised to 
threaten the peace of the world. We 
are convinced there will be no war in 
the world if the people themselves 
have the final word. 


We stand prepared to pledge our re- 
sources to the constructive purposes of 
peace. We shall be compelled to build 
more alliances for defensive security 
only if there is a continuing menace to 
our national safety and to the safety 
of all the nations whose interests are 
bound together with ours in common 
objectives of peace and freedom. 

These concepts have special rele- 
vance here in Geneva, where the 
League of Nations began its existence 
more than three decades ago, based 
upon the premise that a threat to 
peace in one area can disturb the 
peace of the whole world. That con- 
cept was realistically reaffirmed and 
accepted at San Francisco in 1945, 
when the United Nations was organ- 
ized. That immense difficulties lie 
ahead of us is apparent to all. But 
our goals are clear. 

We are here to establish a united, 
free, democratic, independent Korea. 
We are here to assist, if we can, in the 
establishment of a durable, secure 
peace for the Associated States of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. We 
are here to uphold the authority of 
the United Nations to resist aggres- 
sion. We are here to prevent the spread 
of Communism in Southeast Asia. We 
are here to bring closer together the 
free nations of the world. 

A will to negotiate in good faith and 
to keep engagements once undertaken 
—these are the essentials of a success- 
ful conference. On our side we are pre- 
pared to do both, within the frame- 
work of the principles of freedom that 
lie at the heart of the traditions of our 
world. 








in Indo-China]. It was designed to speed the training of 
native forces. 

The cost of this operation would be considerable. The 
United States, which was already paying part of the cost of 
the war, agreed to bear the greater part of the total cost. We 
are now paying at the rate of about 800 million dollars a year, 
plus a very large provision of military equipment. 

Despite the gains on these fronts, there has been a growing 
belief by the French people that France was overextended, in 
view of its responsibilities in Asia, in Africa and in Europe. 
As a result, when I met in Berlin last January and February 
with the Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union, the French Government asked that the pro- 
jected conference on Korea be expanded to discuss also the 
problem of peace in Indo-China. 

Shortly after the Berlin Conference adjourned, the Com- 
munists, as was to be expected from them, began to expend 
their military assets, human and material, in a desperate 
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effort to win some victory which they would exploit for po- 
litical purposes. They concentrated on a mass assault against 
one of the French outposts—that of Dienbienphu. That assault 
was pushed with a callous disregard of human life. 

Now, Dienbienphu has fallen. Its defense, of 57 days and 
nights, will go down in history as one of the most heroic of 
all time. The defenders, composed of French and _ native 
forces, inflicted staggering losses on the enemy. The French 
soldiers showed that they have not lost either the will or the 
skill to fight even under the most adverse conditions. It shows 
that Vietnam produces soldiers who have the qualities to 
enable them to defend their country. 

An epic battle has ended. But great causes have, before 
now, been won out of lost battles. 


Deterrent to Chinese ‘‘Open” Aid 
The Chinese Communists have been supplying the forces of 
Viet Minh rebels with munitions, trucks, antiaircraft guns, 
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radar and technical equipment and technical advisers. They 
have, however, stopped short of open intervention. In this 
respect, they may have been deterred by the warnings which 
the United States has given that such intervention would lead 
to grave consequences which might not be confined to Indo- 
China. 


GOAL: COLLECTIVE DEFENSE 


Throughout this period, the United States has also followed 
the second course of trying to develop strength in Southeast 
Asia through collective measures. 

Back in 1951, I negotiated treaties with the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand. These recognized that this area 
was one of vital importance to the United States. These 
treaties also recognized that they were only initial steps 
toward the development of a more comprehensive system of 
collective security in the area. 

This we have constantly sought. However, it has proved 
difficult to achieve this result. There were differences of race 
and culture and differences in the development of national 
self-government. 

The countries which had won or were winning their in- 
dependence from Western colonialism and Japanese im- 
perialism were often more concerned with past dangers 
from which they were extricating themselves than with the 
threat of new peril. The memories of the past blinded them 
to the present perils of Communist imperialism. They were 
not disposed to make the sacrifices inherent in any collective- 
security system. 

However, this situation began to change and by the spring 
of this year it seemed that there could be a broader program 
of collective defense. 


The Call for “United Action” 


On March 29, 1954, after consultations with congressional 
leaders of both parties, and after having advised our principal 
allies, I stated: “The imposition on Southeast Asia of the po- 
litical system of Communist Russia and its Chinese Com- 
munist ally, by whatever means, would be a grave threat to 
the whole free community. The United States feels that that 
possibility should not be passively accepted, but should be 
met by united action.” 

This declaration was nothing new, although the circum- 
stances of the moment gave the words a new significance. 

President Eisenhower speaking almost a year earlier, in his 
address of April 16, 1953, had said that “aggression in Korea 
and in Southeast Asia are threats to the whole free community 
to be met by united action.” 

After having explained our purposes to the American 
people, we promptly conferred with the representatives 
of nine free nations having immediate interest in the 
area, namely Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, France and the 
United Kingdom. We informed others whose interests could 
be affected. 

The governments of the United Kingdom and of France 
asked me to visit their capitals to develop further our con- 
cept. After conferences at London on April 12 and 13 
with Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden, we issued a 
joint U.S.-U.K. communique which, after reciting the 
danger to the entire area of Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific caused by Communist warfare in Indo-China, con- 
cluded: “Accordingly we are ready to take part, with the 
other countries principally concerned, in an examination of 
the possibility of establishing a collective defense within 
the framework of the Charter of the United Nations to 
assure the peace, security and freedom of Southeast Asia 
and the Western Pacific.” 
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A similar agreement was reached in Paris with Prime 
Minister [Joseph] Laniel and Foreign Minister [Georges] 
Bidault. 


“Spectacular” Plans Avoided 

The progress thus made was that which the United States 
had sought. We had never sought any sudden spectacular 
act such as an ultimatum to Red China. Our goal was 
to develop a basic unity of constructive purpose. We 
advanced toward that goal. I feel confident that unity of 
purpose persists, and that such a tragic event as the fall 
of Dienbienphu will harden, not weaken, our purpose to 
stay united. 

The United States and other countries immediately con- 
cerned are giving careful consideration to the establishment of 
a collective defense. Conversations are taking place among 
them. We must agree as to who will take part in the united 
defense effort and what their commitments will be. 

It must be recognized that difficulties have been en- 
countered, but this was expected. The complexity of the 
problem is great. As I have pointed out, the complications 
were such that it was not possible even to get started until 
recent months. Under all the circumstances, I believe that 
good progress is being made. I feel confident that the outcome 
will be such that Communist aggression will not be able to 
gain in Southeast Asia the results it seeks. 


“SERIOUS COMMITMENTS”— 


This may involve serious commitments by us all. But free 
peoples will never remain free unless they are willing to fight 
for their vital interests. Furthermore, vital interests can no 
longer be protected merely by local defense. The key to suc- 
cessful defense and to the deterring of attack is association 
for mutual defense. That is what the United States seeks in 
Southeast Asia. 

The question remains as to what we should do about the 
current hostilities in Vietnam. 

In Korea we showed that we were prepared under proper 
conditions to resort to military action, if necessary, to protect 
our vital interests and the principles upon which stable peace 
must rest. 

In Korea, we, along with others, joined in the defense of 
an independent government, which was already resisting an 
armed assault. We did so at the request of the Republic of 
Korea and under a United Nations mandate. The Korean peo- 
ple were inspired by a deep sense of patriotism and eager to 
develop a power of their own. The issues were clarified before 
the world by decisions of the United Nations. Under these 
circumstances, we and our allies fought until the enemy sued 
for an armistice. 


No Troops Now to Indo-China 

In Indo-China, the situation is far more complex. The 
present conditions there do not provide a suitable basis for 
the United States to participate with its armed forces. 

The situation may perhaps be clarified as a result of the 
Geneva Conference. The French have stated their desire for 
an armistice on honorable terms and under proper safeguards. 
If they can conclude a settlement on terms which do not 
endanger the freedom of the peoples of Vietnam, this would 
be a real contribution to the cause of peace in Southeast Asia. 
But we would be gravely concerned if an armistice or cease- 
fire were reached at Geneva which would provide a road to a 
Communist take-over and further aggression. If this occurs, 
or if hostilities continue, then the need will be even more 
urgent to ereate the conditions for united action in defense 
of the area. 

In making commitments which might involve the use of 
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armed force, the Congress is a tull partner. Only the Congress 
can declare war. President Eisenhower has repeatedly em- 
phasized that he would not take military action in Indo-China 
without the support of Congress. Furthermore, he has made 
clear that he would not seek that unless, in his opinion, there 
would be an adequate collective effort based on genuine 
mutuality of purpose in defending vital interests. 

A great effort is being made by Communist propaganda to 
portray it as something evil if Asia joins with the nations of 
the Americans and Europe to get assistance which will help 
the peoples of Asia to secure their liberty. These Communist 
nations have, in this connection, adopted the slogan “Asia tor 
the Asians.” 


What History Teaches 

The Japanese war lords adopted a similar slogan when they 
sought to subject Asia to their despotic rule. The similar 
theme of “Europe for the Europeans” was adopted by Mr. 
Molotov at the Berlin Conference when he proposed that the 
Europeans should seek security by arrangements which would 
send the United States back home. 

Great despotic powers have always known that they could 
impose their will and gain their conquests if the tree nations 
stand apart and none helps the other. 


It should be observed that the Soviet Communist aggres- 
sion in Europe took place only against countries which had 
no collective security arrangements. Since the organization of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, there has been no successful ag- 
gression in Europe. 

Of course, it is of the utmost importance that the United 
States participation in creating collective security in Asia 
should be on a basis which recognizes fully the aspirations 
and cultures of the Asian peoples. We have a material and 
industrial strength which they lack and which is an essential 
ingredient of security. Also they have cultural and spiritual 
values of their own which make them our equals by every 
moral standard. 

The United States, as the first colony of modern history 
to win independence for itself, instinctively shares the aspira- 
tions for liberty of all dependent and colonial peoples. We 
want to help, not hinder, the spread of liberty. 

We do not seek to perpetuate Western colonialism and we 
find even more intolerable the new imperialist colonialism 
of Communism. 

That is the spirit that animates us. If we remain true to 
that spirit, we can face the future with confidence that we 
shall be in harmony with those moral forces which ultimately 
prevail. 


MR. DULLES ANSWERS QUESTIONS—WHAT U.S. FIGHTS FOR 


Secretary Dulles held a news conference on May 11. 
Following is text of questions and answers on Indo-China: 


Q: We have heard: a number of different and sometimes 
conflicting versions of what happened when you saw Mr. 
Eden and of what specifically you asked Britain to do in the 
Indo-China affair, or proposed that Britain do. Would you 
please clarify for us what really happened? 

Mr. Dulles said: What I proposed to the British to do and 
what they agreed to do was set out in the communiqué which 
was issued at London . . . following the two days of con- 
ferences that I had there with Sir Winston Churchill and with 
Mr. Eden. .. The substance of it was that we would 
explore with the other interested states the possibility of 
creating a united defense for the Southeast Asian area. That 
was the general purport of it. 

Q: Can you give us anything more specific? 

Mr. Dulles said: No, that was all there was to it. It was in 
itself an extremely significant and major decision. The idea 
that we would work together to create a unified collective 
defense of that Southeast Asia area was an extremely im- 
portant concept to have accepted on an international basis. 

Q: At that time, sir, was there any discussion of a joint 
military intervention in Indo-China? 

Mr. Dulles said: No. 

Q: That discussion came subsequen:ly, when you returned 
to Paris? Is that correct? 

Mr. Dulles said: There was discussion to some extent later 
on. Up to that time there had been no suggestion made by the 
French of any general military intervention. It is my best 
recollection. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, did the British modify their position 
atter the April 13 communiqué? 

Mr. Dulles said: I would say this, that there was a certain 
slowdown that occurred as the date of the Geneva Conference 
came nearer, and an increasing desire to delay any definitive 
action until the result of the Geneva Conference could be 
more clearly foreseen. 

Q: Aren’t there insuperable difficulties in the creation of 
a genuinely effective Asiatic-Pacific defense alliance? 
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Mr. Dulles said: Well, there are certainly great difficulties, 
as I pointed out in the speech which I made a few days ago. 
The concept of collective security in the area is nothing new. 
It is in the treaties which I negotiated in 1950 and in 1951 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines, and also 
with Japan. There we talked of the development of a more 
comprehensive system of security in the area. The difficulties 
in the way have been very great . . . because of the dif- 
ferences existing between the different nations, different de- 
grees of independence or lack of independence, differences ot 
race and religion, and a lack of common traditions. It is an 
extremely difficult area in which to operate collectively, and it 
is inevitable that progress should be slow. In many of these 
situations the willingness to co-operate has a certain relation- 
ship to the measure of tear which is entertained by the 
peoples concerned. I do not say the difficulties are insuper- 
able. If I felt that, I wouldn’t have put my shoulder to the 
task of trying to create it. 


“INSTANT RETALIATION’ STAYS 


Q: Mr. Secretary, in the light of recent developments in 
Indo-China, do you see any need to reconsider or modify the 
basic foreign policies you have enunciated relating specifi- 
cally to the capacity for instant retaliation in the St. Louis 
speech or other speeches on foreign policy? 

Mr. Dulles said: No, I see no reason whatever to change it. 
As tar as I am aware, those declarations have served their 
purpose. They are operative, they are sound; I see no reason 
to depart trom them whatsoever. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, are there any military talks on this Indo- 
China and Southeast Asia defense problem which are cur- 
rently under way or in prospect? 

Mr. Dulles said: There are no such talks under way. There 
have been reports in the press about so-called “five-power” 
talks going on at Singapore. I may say that there are no such 
talks going on at Singapore, and at the present time no such 
talks are planned. Obviously, if and as progress is made to- 
ward putting together a Southeast Asia coalition or collective- 
defense organization, there will have to be military advice 
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and military advisers. But at present I can categorically deny 
the reports of the so-called “five-power military meetings” at 
Singapore. There are none such. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, do you consider that you or the United 
States suffered a diplomatic defeat at Geneva? 

Mr. Dulles said: I have read about that in the press— 
toreign, domestic, Communist and non-Communist. I don’t 
know what they are talking about. It is true that at Geneva 
we have so far not achieved the unification of Korea, nor 
does it seem likely that we will achieve in Indo-China condi- 
tions of freedom and of peace. We never thought that there 
was a good chance of accomplishing those results at Geneva. 
In all of these conferences, we go into them realizing that 
the Communists have a pattern of their own, which they have 
applied in Germany, which they have applied in Korea, which 
they are applying now in Indo-China. This means that they 
will hold on to what they have got and try to get us to accept 
a scheme whereby they can get some more. We keep on try- 
ing. But I do not call it a diplomatic defeat that we are not 
able to persuade the Communists, as long as they don’t lead 
us to make disastrous concessions which we do not intend to 
make. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, I believe during the last meeting you ex- 
pressed the belief that the Navarre plan might succeed in 
another year. Do you still hold to that belief? 

Mr. Dulles said: I think probably what I said—I don’t re- 
call—was that from a purely military standpoint there is no 
reason why the Navarre plan could not be carried through. 
The great problem is the will to carry it through, and that has 
been somewhat shaken, I would say, by recent events. 


INDO-CHINA: HOW IMPORTANT? 


Q: Mr. Secretary, have we changed our view that Indo- 
China is of transcendental importance and must be saved 
whatever the cost? 

Mr. Dulles said: Are you quoting? 

Q: The “transcendental importance” is a quote from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr. Dulles said: Excuse me, what did the President say 
was of transcendental importance? 

Q: I think he said Indo-China and Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Dulles said: Well, there is quite a big difference, you 
know. I have talked frequently about the importance of 
Southeast Asia. I pointed out that Southeast Asia has ex- 
tremely valuable assets in the way of oil, rubber, tin, and that 
it has important strategical positions. But all those attributes 
do not apply to Indo-China itself. I have always talked about 
the importance of the Southeast Asia area. I have not confined 
myself to talking about Indo-China. 

Q: Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that the Southeast Asia 
area can be held without Indo-China? 

Mr. Dulles said: I do. 

Q: Could you amplify that? 

Mr. Dulles said: Well, that is the purpose of this collective- 
security arrangement which we are trying to create. The pur- 
pose of that is to save Southeast Asia—to save all of South- 
east Asia if it can be saved; if not, to save essential parts of it. 

Q: Sir, are Laos and Cambodia essential to the success ‘of 
such an operation? 

Mr. Dulles said: No; they are important but by no means 
essential. Laos and Cambodia are relatively poor and thinly 
settled areas. I would say 90 per cent of the total population, 
approximately, of Indo-China is in Vietnam. Laos and Cam- 
bodia are relatively thinly populated areas. 

Q: Yes, but they cover Siam and Malaya, don’t they? 

Mr. Dulles said: They have borders with Siam and are ad- 
jacent to Malaya, yes. 

Q: Sir, would you comment on the proposal the French 
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made in advance of the Viet Minh proposal [for a truce in 
Indo-China]? 

Mr. Dulles said: I thought that was an acceptable proposal. 
Of course, a great deal of detail would have to be worked 
out, but the general concept of an internationally controlled 
armistice seemed to me to be one that was acceptable. 

Q: On the basis of the French proposal, do you think you 
could save Southeast Asia? 

Mr. Dulles said: Yes. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA‘S “DOMINOES” 


Q: Mr. Secretary, if I understood you correctly, you be- 
lieved that Southeast Asia could, if necessary, be held without 
Indo-China. Does that represent a modification of what has 
been variously called the “domino” or “cork in the bottle” 
theory? The contents in both cases refer to remarks of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at one news conference in which he likened 
the situation in Southeast Asia to a series of dominoes—that if 
Indo-China fell, the others would fall. 

Mr. Dulles said: The situation in the area, as we found it, 
was that it was subject to the so-called “domino theory.” 
That means that if one went, another would go. We are try- 
ing to change it so that that would not be the case. That is 
the whole theory of collective security. That is the theory of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. As nations come together, then the 
“domino theory,” so-called, ceases to apply. What we are try- 
ing to do is create a situation in Southeast Asia where the 
domino situation will not apply. And while I see it might be 
said that I felt that Southeast Asia could be secured even 
without perhaps Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, I do not want 
for a minute to underestimate the importance of those coun- 
tries. Neither do I want for a minute to give the impression 
that we believe that they are going to be lost or that we have 
given up trying to prevent their being lost. On the contrary, 
we recognize that they are extremely important and that the 
problem of saving Southeast Asia is far more difficult if they 
are lost. But I do not want to give the impression either that 
if events we could not control—and which we do not antici- 
pate—should lead to their being lost that we would consider 
the whole situation hopeless and we would give up in despair. 
We do not give up in despair. Also, we do not give up in 
Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia. 

Q: You said the other day, Mr. Secretary, that it was the 
Government’s policy to oppose a Communist advance in Indo- 
China by whatever means. What would be your attitude to- 
ward a victory of Ho Chi Minh or a coalition in a free election 
in Indo-China? Would you recognize that or would you con- 
sider that to also be barred by your formula? 

Mr. Dulles said: I said that I thought that the United 
States should not stand passively by and see the extension of 
Communism by any means into Southeast Asia. We are not 
standing passively by. 

Q: I asked you what would be your attitude toward a 
victory of Ho Chi Minh or a coalition in a genuinely free 
election in Indo-China. Would you be prepared to recognize 
such a government? 

Mr. Dulles said: I have just said that I don’t think the 
present conditions are conducive to a free election there, and 
I don’t care now to answer the hypothetical situation of what 
might result if they did have elections. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, are your present talks with the am- 
bassadors of the countries in that area aimed at producing 
some kind of an international conference fairly soon? 

Mr. Dulles said: We are proceeding along the lines which 
I had laid down before I went to London and Paris, which 
were forecast in my speech of March 29. We are trying to 
draw as many of the countries together as is practicable into 
a united defense of the area. That is what we are talking 
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about. I had a series of talks before I went to Geneva. I car- 
ried on those talks to a considerable extent at Geneva with the 
countries represented there, and I am continuing those talks 
actively on my return. 

Q: Can you say, sir, what you think would be an effective 
commitment in any agreement which might be made? You 
referred to this several times in your speech the other night 
and you associated the idea of a commitment with the possi- 
bility or risk of having to engage in some fighting at some 
point. 

Mr. Dulles said: I said then, and I believe, that the com- 
mitments should be of such a character that if they were 
openly challenged we would be prepared to fight, just as our 
similar commitments carry that implication in relation to the 
other mutual security arrangements we have made—the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the Anzus treaty, Philippine Treaty, the Rio 
Treaties, and so forth. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, does that mean that you would regard 
such a pact as operative only if the Red Chinese Army 
came into Indo-China, or would you regard the present 
type of fighting as being sufficient to put such a pact into 
operation? 

Mr. Dulles said: You refer to Indo-China. Perhaps you 
meant to refer to Southeast Asia. 

Q: No, I meant Indo-China, on the assumption that the 
war goes on about as it is at the present time. 

Mr. Dulles said: You mean if the states of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia are comprehended in this collective-security 
pact? 

Q: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dulles said: I would feel that if they are comprehended 
within the collective-security pact, then it would be appro- 
priate to use force to put down the attacks such as are now 
going on there. 

Q: Is it possible that you would have a pact that did not 
comprehend the Associated States of Indo-China? 

Mr. Dulles said: Yes, it is possible. 

Q: Is it probable, sir? 

Mr. Dulles said: That depends a good deal upon the views 
of other countries and ourselves. It depends upon the views of 
the governments of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, on the 
views of the French, on the views of the other participants. 
I can’t forecast that at the present time, because the situation 
is very much in a state of flux. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, these bilateral talks that you have been 
having here regarding collective-security arrangements—is it 
proposed that these would reach a multilateral phase before 
the Geneva Conference is over? 

Mr. Dulles said: Well, nobody knows how long the Geneva 
Conference is going to last. It can drag out a very long time, 
like the armistice talks at Panmunjom which lasted for about 
two years. If Geneva is going to last that long, I don’t think 
that much would be suspended to see the outcome because 
the outcome would be clearly foreseen in advance. At the 


present time, things are moving at Geneva at a fairly rapid 
rate, at a rate as rapid as these parallel talks are moving, and 
under those circumstances I would not expect that there 
would be any definitive multilateral result until we know more 
clearly and can see more clearly what the outcome at Geneva 
will be. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, would the United States Government 
oppose any direct agreement between the French and Viet 
Minh? 

Mr. Dulles said: It depends on what the terms of the 
agreement were. I can’t give a blanket answer to that question. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, is it the feeling of the United States 
Government now that Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam should 
be comprehended in a Southeast Asian security pact? 

Mr. Dulles said: Yes, it is. 

Q: Are you proposing such an agreement in any terms 
which would involve us guaranteeing the frontiers of those 
states and placing American troops in that region? 


WAITING ON GENEVA 


Mr. Dulles said: We are exploring a number of possibilities, 
none of which has taken definite form as yet, and actually 
we are not attempting to crystallize these things in any defi- 
nite way except as we see the evolution of events at Geneva. 
As I have said earlier, in a sense you have a couple of parallel 
negotiations that are going on. We have to keep a little bit 
each in step with the other and we cannot at this stage be 
precise about the nature and scope of multilateral engage- 
ments until we know more clearly what may be the outcome 
at Geneva. On the other hand, as I also indicated, if the oui- 
come at Geneva is going to be something which is indefinitely 
prolonged, and the situation tends to disintegrate out there in 
Southeast Asia while the Geneva talks are going on, then we 
might have to try to push for some multilateral decisions 
without waiting. Then the talks at Geneva would be merely 
a Communist cover for immobilizing us while in fact they 
operate in Indo-China to take over the situaiion more and 
more. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, under any of the formulas which are 
being discussed are we giving consideration to guaranteeing 
the present frontiers of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia? I mean 
the frontiers as they existed before the aggression began. Any 
formula which is being discussed with our allies guaranteeing 
the formulas as they existed before the aggressions? 

Mr. Dulles said: That is a possibility which, however, has 
not been brought up as yet in any concrete form, and cer- 
tainly is not excluded. Of course, you say “guaranteeing the 
frontiers.” That is not precisely accurate language. We have 
no treaty with any country whereby we guarantee any 
frontier. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, do you see any probability at the mo- 
ment of your returning to Geneva? 


Mr. Dulles said: No. 


MR. EISENHOWER GIVES HIS VIEW 


Following are President Eisenhower’s comments on the 
Indo-China situation and related subjects, taken from his 
May 12 press conference. In accordance with White House 
rules, the President’s answers are paraphrased. 


Q: Mr. President, should the Southeast Asian Defense Al- 
liance be created, as Secretary Dulles and others have sug- 
gested, do you think that the Associated States of Indo-China 
—Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam—should be members of 
such organization? 
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Mr. Eisenhower: The President most certainly would hope 
that the Associated States would express voluntarily such a 
conviction and such an intention. 

In that connection, Mr. Eisenhower said, some people have 
assumed that there has been a difference of opinion between 
the Secretary of State and the President as to exactly what the 
two of them meant. 

The President had assured reporters several times that he 
knew of no important announcement made by Mr. Dulles or 
by himself that wasn’t the result of long and serious con-, 
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ferences. If there is any difference detectable in their ut- 
terances, it must be because of language and not because of 
any intent. 

Mr. Eisenhower understood that Mr. Dulles had said we 
would not give up, no matter what happens in Indo-China— 
we would never give up even if these three states should 
fall. The Secretary of State was just talking about another 
step that could be detrimental to the interests of the free 
world, and what would be done then, the President explained. 
Naturally, this nation wants to save them because of their 
importance, but it would have to be done on their invitation. 

Q: Mr. President, I asked the question with no reference 
to a difference between you and Secretary Dulles . . . The 
reason for it is there have been some reports that the British 
or the French governments might very well be against the 
Associated States being a member of such an alliance. 


FREEDOM MUST BE WANTED— 


Mr. Eisenhower: The President replied that he would make 
a point which he had tried to make several times before: No 
nation can be saved to the free world unless that nation itself 
wants to be saved. Freedom, by its very definition, cannot be 
possessed by someone who doesn’t want freedom. So, unless 
those states are enthusiastic parties to such an arrangement, 
the alliance would have no right to interfere with their 
business. 

Q: Mr. President, Gen. Mark Clark has said that we are so 
short of man power we cannot fight another war without 
drafting women for noncombat service. Have you considered 
that? 

Mr. Eisenhower: When people say “war,” the President 
said, they are talking about such a variety of situations and 
conditions that it is impossible to fasten to the word any 
particular set of conditions. 


The President would think this: You couldn’t expand the 
military activities on active service greatly beyond what we 
were carrying on at the end of the Korean war, without going 
to some general form of mobilization. But he would doubt, 
until the thing became far more serious, whether a propo- 
sition for drafting women would be earnestly studied. 

The President pointed out that General Clark had been 
with him in Europe—in Britain—and had seen what women 
did in the armed services in relieving men to gc off to more 
difficult physical tasks. Mr. Eisenhower would assume that, 
with that lesson in mind, General Clark was trying to point 
out that we could get into a serious thing, and that then 
women could help immeasurably. 


INDO-CHINA: INDISPENSABLE? 


Q: Mr. President . . . since we seem to be going into the 
past—a few weeks ago you told us of your theory of dominoes 
in Indo-China, the neck of the bottle. Since the fall of 
Dienbienphu there has been a certain amount of talk of doing 
without Indo-China. Would you tell us your Administration’s 
position; is it [Indo-China] still indispensable to the defense 
of Southeast Asia? 

Mr. Eisenhower: The President said he had talked betore 
about the cork and the bottle. It was very important, and the 
great idea of setting up an organism is so as to defeat the 
domino results. If the dominoes are standing alone, one falls 
and affects the next, and finally the whole row is down. The 
Administration is trying, through a unifying influence, to 
build that row of dominoes so they can stand the fall of one, 
if necessary. So far as he is concerned, the President con- 
tinued, he doesn’t think the free world ought to write off 
Indo-China. He thinks we ought to look at this thing with 
some optimism and some determination. Long faces and 
defeatism don’t win battles. 


MR. DULLES TALKS TO SENATORS ON USE OF TROOPS 


On May 12, Secretary Dulles attended a closed session of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Senator Alexander 
Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman of the Committee, 
issued the following statement after the meeting: 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles met in executive 
session with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee this 
morning for a review of the situation in Indo-China. 

There are two phases ta the problem, he said: first, as to 
Indo-China proper, and second, Indo-China as a part of 
Southeast Asia. 

As to the first phase, the Secretary listed four problems 
which have dominated the last year: 

1. The problem of independence for Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. On this, the Secretary said, substantial progress 
has been made. 

2. The problem of training native troops. 

3. The problem of developing a well-thought-out plan of 
military operations. 

4. The French budgetary problem. 

To meet the second and third problems, the Navarre two- 
year plan was worked out. This contemplated increased train- 
ing of native troops and the breaking up of the Viet Minh 
into pockets which could be dealt with by natives on a guer- 
rilla basis, thereby reducing the burden on French troops. 

To meet the budgetary problem, the United States sub- 
stantially increased its aid. 

The Secretary said the defense establishment had really 
performed miracles in meeting French requests for help. We 
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drew one line: We would not engage the U.S. in belligerency 
without the prior approval of Congress. The situation has not 
warranted such action. 

The Secretary said he felt that unless full independence 
was assured the Associated States and unless the United Na- 
tions could be brought into the picture to clarify the moral 
issues, the issues would not be those on which the U.S. could 
be asked to send troops. 

The program envisaged by the Navarre plan has not 
measured up to expectations for a number of reasons. In this 
matter, political factors have been more important than 
military factors. 

The Secretary said that at Dienbienphu the Chinese Com- 
munists were able to give the Viet Minh a larger surreptitious 
help than had been anticipated. 

In regard to building a united front of collective security 
against aggression in Southeast Asia, Mr. Dulles recalled that 
he had first approached this problem in 1950 during his work 
on negotiating the Japanese Peace Treaty. The difficulties 
were then so great as to make the plan not feasible, and the 
difficulties are still considerable, but substantial progress has 
been made and talks are actively in progress. 

Mr. Dulles emphasized the importance of action by the 
Asian nations themselves in the area. 

The U.S. is participating in the Indo-China Conference in 
Geneva as an interested nation which is not a belligerent. 
Our purpose there, he said, is to achieve peace in the 
area with full protection for the rights of the Indo-Chinese 
people. 
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drones of World War I to the electronic marvels of today. 
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1. Ancestor of all American guided missiles was this Sperry “aerial torpedo” 
of 1917. It was a propeller-driven robot airplane, launched from tracks, and con- 
trolled by gyroscope devices. As finally developed, it could takeoff, fly a predeter- 
mined distance and dive on a target with a 1000-lb. warhead. It did not see combat. 
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3. Tail fins moved by radio signals 4. Navy’s “Bat” saw combat in 1945 as first operational 
guided missile. It glided, carrying a heavy bomb. 
Launched in the air, its new radar equipment enabled 
it to “home”’ electronically on a moving surface target. 





2. Between world wars pilotless, radio-controlled assault 
drones were developed by the Navy to hit surface targets. 
Performance improved with better electronics. Even TV 
cameras were used to guide them into targets miles away. 





5. Before firing this instrument-loaded “Wac 
Corporal,” was carried aloft on the nose of a 
V-2 rocket. It explored a record 250-mile alti- 
tude. Such work is basic in missile research. 











6. Early ground-to-air missile was 


1500-m.p.h. Boeing “GAPA.” More than 
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were 
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7. Martin “Matador.” an Air Force pilotless bomber is 8. Army’s “Nike,” an anti-aircraft 
launched with auxiliary rocket helping its jet engine. The missile now coming into service use, 
“Matador” is the principal weapon of several U.S.A.F. is shown here about to hit a pilotless 
guided missile squadrons. The first was formed in 1951. target B-17 in practice operations. ? 





best—but it takes years to design and build them. To keep 
them best, there must be uninterrupted development and pro- 
duction. Only such a sustained program can make and keep 
American Air Power an effective instrument for world peace. 





9. Chance Vought’s “Regulu a powerful, new Navy guided missile, can be launched and directed against surface targets from submarines 
(as shown in this artist’s concept), or from ships or shore bases. 


Can U.S. Air Power Prevent a War’? 


The answer lies in how consistently America pursues 


a sound peacetime Air Power policy 


EGULUS, NIKE, MATADOR — new names 

for new kinds of aerial weapons, 
target-seeking guided missiles. Some 
have already begun to serve our armed 
forces. More will follow as development 
continues. American Air Power, of which 
missiles are a part, has now become so 
important that its strength or weakness 
can mean the difference between 
winning, losing, or preventing another 
world war, 

To succeed in preventing war, our Air 
Power must be strong enough to dis- 
courage aggression before it starts. [his 
means we must develop and build mili- 
tary aircraft in every category, including 
guided missiles, that are ready for instant 


retaliation—aircraft that are second to 
none in performance and strong enough 
in numbers to do the job. 

Because of enormous technical prob- 
lems, it has taken years to bring the 
guided missiles to their present stage of 
usefulness. And more time, plus con- 
sistent research, development and _ pro- 
duction, will be needed to improve and 
perfect them. With the U. S. e: 
possible atomic attack, the need for this 
effort is more urgent than ever. 

That is why the Armed Forces—the 
Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Army—must have the support of every 
citizen for a realistic, continuous Air 
Power program. Only through such a 


sosed to 


program can the nation meet, and even 
forestall, emergencies—and at the same 
time avoid the waste and cost of stop- 
and-go aircraft production programs. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Engineers: We need additional experienced en- 
gineers. If you are not in defense work, write our 
Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications, 

















THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS * * * STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


<( installs easier 


1. Just loosen two screws...and off comes wrap-around 


cover. Screws stay in cover, do not fall into machines or get Ly work ‘Ss bet ler P 


lost on floor; a typical time-saving design detail. 


Re lasts longer 


enamine 
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3. Pull in wires... Making conduit connections and pulling 
2. Remove entire starter mechanism... by merely loosening wires is a cinch. No starter mechanism or side walls of case 
three screws. Then light, easy-to-handle skeleton case can be in the way. No skinned knuckles or damaged starters. 


installed. Embossed mounts for good job on uneven surfaces. 
And upper mounting holes are keyhole slotted. 
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4. Connect up and go... Straight-through wiring; all fine 
terminals at top, load terminals at bottom. All terminals are 
clearly marked and visible from front. Pressure connectors 
throughout. All panel wiring is color coded. 





Factory records everywhere today show the cost of installing 


motor control is almost always greater than the cost of the CUTL EI Re I a A MA M AER | 


equipment, often two to three times as much. That is why ° +/- >) 3 a ee | 
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Cutler-Hammer engineering made easier installation a key 
objective in designing the new Cutler-Hammer yy y¥ y¢ Motor 
Control. When you buy motor control, figure its real cost, its 
installed cost. Then you too will insist on Cutler-Hammer! 
Your nearby Cutler-Hammer Authorized Distributor is ready 
to serve your needs. Order from him today. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER > % % MOTOR 
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HE DEMOCRATS now are opening up a 

brisk assault upon the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, with their Senate Floor 
Leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, signaling 
the attack. This offensive, long awaited, 
begins a new political phase, aimed di- 
rectly at next autumn’s elections in which 
one or both houses of Congress might 
fall under Democratic control. 

The attack came rather suddenly. For 
months, Democratic spokesmen had held 
back, aware of President Eisenhower's 
personal popularity, fearful that they 
might hurt themselves rather than the 
Republicans by hitting at his policies. 
Repeatedly, Senator Johnson, a patient 
strategist who studies all the possibilities, 
had to restrain his more impetuous col- 
leagues. 

But now it is different. The Democrats 
feel that they are on firmer ground. 
They sense political profits to be 
garnered from several aspects of 
the Eisenhower record, from what 
they regard as public discontent 
over Indo-China policy, military 
policy, tax and farm price-support 
plans. Finally, too, Democratic 
leaders are speaking their long- 
smoldering resentment at treason 
charges leveled by Republicans at 
previous Democratic Administra- 
tions. 

In the new offensive, Senator 
Johnson is both lead-off and follow- 
up man. As Senate Minority Lead- 
er, he is a central figure in the de- 
velopment of all planning both for 
the campaign and for Senate ac- 
tion. 

In the closely divided Senate he 
has been successful in welding 
his often-warring Democrats into 
a cohesive voting group that the 
Republicans have learned to re- 
spect. On most issues Republicans 
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Democrats Hit Ike Policies 
=—At Stake: Autumn Elections 


In an election year, the Democrats finally are 
taking the offensive. A young Texas Senator, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, leads the attack and, also, as Sen- 
ate Leader, works to lay down a party program. 


eannot win without some Democratic 
votes, 

So the new offensive is gaining some 
immediate ground. Seeking bipartisan 
support on foreign policy in the present 
crisis, both President Eisenhower and 
Senator William F. Knowland, the Re- 
publican Leader, have disavowed the 
treason charges. The disavowal was con- 
sidered a victory of no small proportions 
for Mr. Johnson and for former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, who also had 
spoken up. 

Gracious in his moment of triumph, 
Senator Johnson now offers Democratic 
help in the foreign field, but with impor- 
tant reservations. There will be co-opera- 
tion in foreign-policy areas in which 
Democrats and Republicans are in agree- 
ment, he says, and the Democrats re- 





...a co-ordinated attack 


—United Press 


SENATORS JOHNSON & RUSSELL 


serve the right to criticize and ask for 
explanations. How much room that leaves 
for bipartisanship awaits future develop- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, working closely with other 
Democratic leaders, Mr. Johnson is shap- 
ing and sharpening issues, making a 
record intended to be useful to Demo- 
cratic candidates in the coming cam- 
paign. This applies to both foreign and 
domestic matters. A technique has been 
evolved. 

The leaders select an issue for discus- 
sion with the purpose of making a point 
in the party’s favor. A Democratic Sena- 
tor is assigned to make a speech and, if 
he prefers, is furnished with an initial 
draft of his address. As he speaks, other 
Democrats, well prepped, interrupt with 
questions, contributions of information 
or opinion. To a large extent, 
Republicans are frozen out of the 
discussion. The method catches 
headlines, emphasizes the party 
viewpoint. 

It probably will be used again to 
question phases of foreign policy 
and the adequacy of the “new look” 
military policy, which the Demo- 
crats feel is troubling many peo- 
ple, and to illuminate tax and farm 
issues. But in the end it is votes, 
not discussion, that count. And, 
from this point of view, Mr. John- 
son is on solid ground. 

Unanimity, once believed im- 
possible, has settled over the Demo- 
crats. On several key votes—and 
notably that which killed Taft- 
Hartley revision for the session— 
Mr. Johnson is able to hold his 
Democrats rather solidly together. 
Then, with the addition of a few 
Republican votes, usually forthcom- 
ing, he is on the winning side. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Reflection of a rich heritage 
steeped in noble Scottish tradition 
.-- Martin’s De Luxe 12-Year-Old Scotch. 


Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 proof, 
imported by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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wherever you go in IOWA! 


@ IOWA GOVERNMENT invites expanding industry 
to profit from lowa’s friendly spirit . . . in the state- 
house and in every neighborhood community. Con- 
servative and sound lowa offers favorable corpora- 
tion and individual tax laws. A pay-as-we-go plan 
for state expenses means money-saving surpluses 
without deficit. 

@ IOWA PEOPLE profit too, from lowa’s accent on 
leisure. lowans are minutes from home to office, 
with golf, swimming, hunting, and fishing “ ‘round 
the corner.’ Step-up your profits and your pleasure 
the proven lowa way! 

@ WRITE FOR “Industry’s Road to Opportunity.” 
This factual booklet gives you the lowa story. Send 
for your copy today and learn why your road to op- 
portunity leads straight to lowa. 451 Central Na. 
tional Building, Des Moines 9. 
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IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 








The Man, The News 





Mr. Johnson talks to dozens 
of Senators each day... 


The breach between Northern and 
Southern Democrats is fundamental 
and still exists, of course. But Mr. John- 
son is at pains not to let it show itself, 
He calls few caucuses at which Demo- 
crats can fall to fighting. Instead, he acts 
as a go-between for all factions, consults 
everyone who has an interest in an issue 
before coming to a decision. Policy is a 
group product. 

Senator Johnson never lets himself for- 
get that he heads an uneasy coalition. 
Outwardly languid, slow moving and 
drawling, the Senator, 45, actually is 
constantly busy—telephoning, visiting 
other Senators in their offices, confabbing 
in the cloakroom or in a corner of the 
Senate floor. He talks to dozens of Sena- 
tors every day. 

In personal discussions he is said to be 
hard to withstand. He uses argument, 
persuasion, cajolery, bantering flattery 
and, above all, persistence. As a Leader, 
he tries to keep himself intimately in- 
formed of the political problems and 
needs of his colleagues and to help them 
when he can. 

At every turn, Mr. Johnson goes into a 
huddle with Senator Richard B. Russell, 
of Georgia, who speaks for the Southern 
group. He keeps in close touch with the 
ranking Democrats of all the committees. 
And every day he has a session with his 
old mentor, Sam Rayburn, Democratic 
Floor Leader of the House, and its for- 
mer Speaker. They keep the policy gears 
closely meshed. 

Like Mr. Rayburn, Senator Johnson is 
a practical politician from Texas. Both 
came to leadership from sparse begin- 
nings on Texas farms. Senator Johnson 
worked his way through Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, taught school for 
a while and then came to Washington as 
secretary to a Texas Congressman. Even 
in that job he made himself noticed, for, 
two years later, in 1935, he returned to 
Texas as State Administrator of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

When he came back to Washington in 
1937, it was as a member of the House, 
elected in a special election on a pledge 
of all-out support for the New Deal. It 
was then that Mr. Rayburn made him a 
protégé, showed him how a Leader op- 
erates. Mr. Johnson tried for the Senate 
in a special election in 1941, but lost 
and stayed on in the House. In 1948, he 
tried again, squeaked through the State 
primary with a margin of 87 votes out 
of nearly a million cast. 

In the Senate, he made himself useful 
to the Democratic leaders, voted faith- 
fully with them, except on civil-rights 
legislation—the latter a factor that has 
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... Mr. Rayburn showed him 
how a Leader operates 


kept him in favor with the Southerners. 
The 1952 campaign brought with it a 
crisis. Top Texas Democrats swung to 
Mr. Eisenhower. Mr. Johnson—and Mr. 
Rayburn—stood by Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the Democratic nominee. This loyalty 
helped Senator Johnson to attain his pres- 
ent post. 

In January last year, the Senate Demo- 
cratic Floor Leadership was vacant. Mr. 
Johnson got the post because, as a Texan 
and also as a New Dealer, he had an 
appeal to both factions of the party, and 
because of his acknowledged political 
abilities. He also got it because he want- 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
... the slow drawl is deceptive 


ed the job—more than did some Demo- 
crats who outranked him in seniority and 
Senate experience. 

Senator Johnson is up for re-election 
this year and again he has opposition in 
the primary, scheduled for July 24. His 
duties in Washington will prevent much 
campaigning (he stumped the State from 
end to end, last autumn) but on the 
whole he is considered to be in a far 
stronger position than when he barely 
scraped through in 1948. 

An off-year congressional election, 
having no national ticket, seldom devel- 
ops a co-ordinated campaign like that 
of a presidential year. Each candidate 
runs for himself. This year is different. A 
concerted attack on the Administration 
is in the making. And Democratic candi- 
dates are being provided with a party 
position, a party program, through the 
careful efforts of Senator Johnson and his 
fellow leaders in the Senate. 
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DUMP TRU 


POWERED BY 


—150 HORSEPOWER AT £ 
3,000 R.P.M. 








More power, and better power—that’s what you 
get when you buy a truck with Continental Red 
Seal under the hood. Better because the engine 
delivers more power in relation to its weight, 
which means higher payload capacity. Better, 
too, because the output is delivered at engine 
speeds conducive to fast over-the-road travel with 
a minimum of shifting. For the really tough jobs, 
choose a truck with a power plant that’s built for 
the tough jobs and backed by engine experience 
dating from 1902. 








The outstanding series of air-cooled tank and military vehicle 
engines developed jointly by Army Ordnance and Continental, 
and thoroughly combat-proved in Korea and elsewhere, are 
now available commercially, too. They include models 
developing 375, 
500, 810 and 1,040 
horsepower, thus 
greatly extending 
the range of the 
Continental line. 
For information on 
this and other 
models in this 
series, address 
Continental Motors 
Corp., Military 
Divn., 76 N. Getty 
St., Muskegon, 
Michigan. 


PARTS AND SERVICE COAST TO COAST 


AOS-895-3 
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RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


* 
IS VITAL IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANY GREAT INDUSTRY. THE NORFOLK AND WEST 





| her at the stake! 


The things our Puritan fathers couldn’t understand were often deemed to be witchcraft, 
and the transformation of coal into electricity and gas for cooking would have been 
considered black magic in their day — sufficient reason to broil a lady at the stake! 

Actually, in an entirely different sense, Bituminous Coal /s “black magic’, indispensable 
in the highest, most enjoyable standard of living the world has ever witnessed. Think 
about it and you'll see why — 


’ Bituminous Coal Industry, 
you live handier, healthier and happier! 


From Bituminous Coal, as product ingredient, source 
of heat and source of power, come necessities and luxu- 
ries almost beyond count — asphalt and aspirin 
concrete and cosmetics. . . paint and plastics. . . steel 
and sulfa drugs aluminum and anaesthetics 
nylon and other miracle fabrics . fertilizers, dyes, 
flavorings, explosives, vitamins, synthetic rubber, acety- 
lene, insecticides and more than 200,000 other products 
indispensable in our wonder world of better living. And 
this is only the beginning. 


Tomorrow you will enjoy more and more miraculous 
new products and services made possible by Bituminous 
Coal. Our economy will require even more of this vital, 
versatile mineral than the huge tonnages used today. By 
1975, demand is expected to increase from 50 to 100 
per cent— more and more Bituminous Coal for steel, 
for electric power and for chemicals. . . for better living. 


The United States’ phenomenal growth as an 
industrial nation is largely due to plentiful power, of 
which Bituminous Coal is the chief source. This is 


a very important fact to keep in mind — other fuels are 
relatively scarce and no nation has yet grown to greatness 
without coal. 


Fortunately, there are known reserves of Bituminous 
Coal to last for centuries — on deposit, payable on demand, 
Constant research and large capital investments by the 
nation’s progressive coal companies have put marvelous 
machines to work so that today’s mines can produce 
more than 5,000 tons a minute. Through the years the 
coal-hauling railroads have kept pace with this progress 
and have continued to provide fast, dependable mass 
transportation, while industry is turning more and more 
to the use of Bituminous Coal and developing better 
equipment to utilize it most efficiently. 


With its endless contributions to our economy, 
our security and our personal better living, the coal 
industry has proven that it is in capable hands. . . well 
deserving of public appreciation and cooperation as it 
continues its vitally important job of producing nature’s 
“black magic’’. 


Bituminous Coal...America’s No. l Energy Resource 


— Employing more than 300,000 family breadwinners at the highest average daily wage rate of 


all industries. 





stockholders. 


Produced by more than 5,000 competing companies owned by thousands of “average citizen”’ 


— Spent $500 million last year for new equipment and operating supplies. 


—Possessing inherent, unique advantages of low price, safe storage and dependable supply. 





Indispensable raw material for steel and electricity ... 


—Taken out of more than 8,000 mines at the rate of more than 400 million tons a year. 


The contributions of the Bituminous Coal industry are typical 
of the many ways in which the people benefit when business 
enterprise is allowed to operate free/y as it is in the U. S. A. 


cud Wester. Ratway 


WESTERN IS PRIVILEGED TO BE ONE OF THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COAL-HAULING RAILROADS IN THE WORLD. 
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Harry Truman Says: 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS 
IS A STRONG PRESIDENT 


Harry Truman returned to Washington last 
week, 16 months out of office, and gave 
Dwight Eisenhower a lecture on how he thinks 
the President should run the Presidency. 

Mr. Truman’‘s advice to Ike: Give the coun- 
try firm leecdership; crack down on Repub- 
lican “political assassins’’—he says it's hard 


Following is the text of a speech by former President 
Harry S. Truman at the National Press Club, Washington, 
D.C., on May 10, 1954: 


Today I want to talk with you about unity and bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy. I believe very deeply and very strongly 
that we must have that unity and bipartisanship to meet the 
crisis that exists in the world today. The responsibility of the 
United States is a vast responsibility. Much as we might 
wish to do so, we cannot escape that responsibility. Nor can 
we escape the fact that our nation is looked to for leadership. 
And leadership requires making hard decisions, carrying 
heavy burdens and making great sacrifices. For our people 
to jon in those decisions and sustain those burdens requires, 
in turn, a broad measure of agreement and support from 
both the great political parties and an overwhelming sense 
that the national interest is being put above partisan interest 
in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

Everyone seems to agree that we must have national unity 
in foreign policy, that we must have a nonpartisan or a biparti- 
san approach to foreign policy. But it’s one thing to agree 
upon generalities; and it’s another to take definite and specific 
action. It’s one thing to give lip service to high-sounding 
principles; it’s another to take practical measures to live up 
to those principles. 

Bipartisanship goes far deeper than mechanics, important 
as these matters are. Under President Roosevelt’s Administra- 
tion and under my own—under the last five Secretaries of 
State—ali sorts of helpful methods were developed to work 
with responsible members of the other party in and out of 
Congress. These not only provided consultation, continuing 
and thorough, with the opposition, but actual participation 
in the execution of policy by Republicans—Republicans who 
were trusted and respected by their own party. 

Now, I want to repeat that Democratic Presidents have 
shown in recent history a practical way to achieve biparti- 
sanship. They didn’t hesitate to select Republicans to fill high 
offices in the executive branch in the field of foreign policy 
and affairs. They did so in order to demonstrate to the world 
that the country was united in its conduct of international 
affairs. And especially on questions of national defense and se- 
curity, they wanted to make certain that partisan politics 
would not be permitted to dominate basic national policy. 
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for Democrats to co-operate in a bipartisan 
foreign policy while being called traitors; 
shape a clear-cut foreign policy. 

This advice was given in an address at the 
National Press Club. Afterward Mr. Truman 
answered questions. You get the speech and 
questions and answers below. 


While Roosevelt initiated this policy with the appointment 
of Henry Stimson as Secretary of War and Frank Knox as 
Secretary of the Navy, many Republicans held high office 
in my own Administration. I am only going to name a few: 
Robert Lovett, Charles E. Wilson—General Electric’s Wilson, 
don’t get them mixed up—William H. Draper, William C. 
Foster, Paul Hoffman, John Foster Dulles and John J. McCloy. 
The fact is, appointment in the departments of State and 
Defense were made by me on a qualification basis as the chief 
requirement. 

Today, I shal] not speak further of matters of method but 
I shall talk briefly of the basis upon which all method must 
rest. I will talk of the foundation which must exist if a bi- 
partisan foreign policy is to be restored. 

The first point I want*to make is that this responsibility 
rests squarely upon the Administration in power, and in the 
very nature of things cannot be discharged by anyone else. 

It is fundamental, I think, that, however much the minority 
party wishes to help, its role must be limited to help and co- 
operation. The responsibility for the conduct of our foreign 
relations rests, and must rest, with the Administration in 
power. More specifically it rests, and must rest, where the 
Constitution of the United States places it—with the President 
of the United States. Not with either or both parties in Con- 
gress, nor with the Congress at all. Now, the Supreme Court 
has said, and I quote: “In this vast external realm, with its 
important, complicated, delicate and manifold problems, the 
President alone has the power to speak or listen as a repre- 
sentative of the nation.”* 


What Congress Cannot Do 

True, the Congress has its part—and an important one— 
both in the formulation and in the execution of foreign policy. 
“He” (that is, the President), the Court continues, “makes 
treaties with the advice and consent of the Senate; but he 
alone negotiates. Into the field of negotiation the Senate 
cannot intrude; and Congress is powerless to invade it.” 
That’s the end of the quotation from the Court decision to 
which I refer. 

Unhappily, the Court was, of course, referring only to 
legal power; the Court wasn’t referring to lung power. 


*U.S. v. Curtiss-Wright Corp., 299 U.S. 304, 319 
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But the point is that bipartisanship means, and must mean, 
that the minority must act within the area which the President 
makes possible. It can consult, it can advise, it can par- 
ticipate, support no more than his advisers enable it to. This 
does not make its obligation any the less, but it may make 
its opportunity and its ability to co-operate and support con- 
siderably less. 

Now, the second point I want to make is that in order to 
have a bipartisan foreign policy there must be a will to co- 
operate. 

It is basic to the very meaning of co-operation in foreign 
policy that those co-operating regard one another as true, 
loyal, devoted citizens of their country trying to do their best 
for this great country. This is the only basis on which co- 
operation can be honorably asked and honorably given. This 
does not, of course, mean that the political battle cannot be, 
or should not be, fought hard on domestic issues, or on any 
foreign ones where true and irreconcilable differences de- 
velop. Now, I’ve never complained of any honest political 
fight nor have I ever run away from one. In fact, I rather en- 
joy political fights. They clear the air and give the truth a 
chance to come out. But I never asked a man to co-operate 
with me whom I called a traitor: and I never called a man a 
traitor whom I wanted to work with me. 


“FALSE CHARGES” OF TREASON 


Now, my friends, traitor and treason are words vou can’t 
use in friendship, even when you smile. There is no smile, 
grim or otherwise, which goes with those words. This is so— 
regardless of the manners of the dirtiest gutter politics—be- 
cause the basis of common work is unity and common trust. 
The very basis of trust and mutual respect dissolves under 
suspicion born of such reckless talk. False charges about “20 
years of treason” make a very poor steppingstone to bipartisan 
co-operation. 

“True,” you may say to me, “but the President of the United 
States is the one charged with the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations and he is not the one who has said and done those 
things.” But that’s not the point. The point is a positive one. 
If the President wishes a bipartisan foreign policy, it is his 
responsibility to make one possible. And it is his responsibility 
not to allow it to be made impossible. 


President and ‘‘Lunatic Fringe’’ 

No one would suggest that he is able to control all irrespon- 
sible and unscrupulous persons who dig out of the cesspool 
of Hitler’s writings the phrase with which Hitler attacked the 
Weimar Republic, and I quote—“14 years of shame and 
treason”—and use that phrase as a weapon of political assas- 
sination. I say he may not be able to control the lunatic fringe 
of his party, but there are many things he can do. He hires 
and fires his own subordinates, and need not tolerate political 
assassins within his own executive branch. He is the leader 
of his party, and can direct his party chairman to follow 
decent rules of political conduct in the campaign. If there is 
still a lunatic fringe in his party or in the Congress outside 
his control, he can at least disavow them. We can certainly 
ask: Does the basis for bipartisanship—mutual trust and _re- 
spect—exist when the Administration, through its political 
leadership, which seems to include both the Attorney General 
and the Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
picks up, sponsors and itself uses both the originators and 
the content of this infamous campaign of defamation? There 
cannot be co-operation under these circumstances. 

And that’s not because Democrats are sensitive or have 
their feelings hurt. It’s hard to hurt Democrats’ feelings. It is 
because mutual confidence of Americans in themselves and 
in their Government is undermined and weakened. It is no 
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What Mr. Eisenhower Thinks 
About the Loyalty of Democrats 
From the President’s news conference of May 12: 


Q: Mr. President, former President Truman made a 
speech at the National Press Club the other day, and 
the essence of it was this: That in these critical days 
foreign policy should be taken out of the political arena: 
that this is impossible so long as Republican political 
assassins are calling Democrats traitors, and that the 
only one who can put an end to these charges of treason 
is the President of the United States. Do you have any 
comments, sir? 

Mr. Eisenhower: The President said he wouldn’t 
answer anyone who found it proper to criticize him and 
his actions, but he would call attention to what he had 
said before: The question had come up before in a press 
conference, whether he considered Democrats to be dis- 
loyal persons and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Eisenhower had ridiculed the idea then, and said 
that not only did he have a great many personal friends 
among Democrats, but he thought them just exactly as 
loyal as all other Americans. The President could not 
discern in his own mind any difference between the 
loyalty, dedication and patriotism of people, depending 
upon the particular party to which they belong, and 
he had said that always. 











cause of satisfaction to Democrats that those who have sown 
the wind now are reaping the whirlwind. The gravest sufferer 
is our great country. Only a week or two ago a foreign cor- 
respondent could write to his paper of our latest attack of 
political insanity, and I say that advisedly: 

“I have been watching a circus so fantastic, so degrad- 
ing, so puerile and so recklessly dirty that the disgust 
one feels is matched only by the alarm over the behavior 
of our closest ally in the conduct of their domestic affairs.” 
That “our closest aliy” is the United States of America. It’s 

shameful. 

The problem is not who is responsible for starting a course 
of conduct which destroys the basis for bipartisan foreign 
policy—perhaps for any foreign policy—but who is responsi- 
ble for stopping it. There is only one man who can stop it, if 
he wants a bipartisan foreign policy, and that man is the 
President of the United States. 


GREATEST “AID TO COMMUNISM” 


No greater danger to this country, no greater aid to Com- 
munism, can be imagined than to permit our people to be 
split into fiercely partisan groups over issues of foreign policy. 
For the good of the country, and for the good of the cause of 
freedom—freedom here and freedom in the world—I hope that 
foreign policy will be taken out of the partisan arena and 
placed once more on a bipartisan foundation. 

Only then will it be possible to evolve and maintain ade- 
quate measures to meet the terrible danger which we confront. 
Only then will the Government receive the firm and united 
support from the whole people which is necessary for an 
effective foreign policy. 

Surely partisan politics should end at the water’s edge. 
But some political attacks, a good way back from the water's 
edge, are so viciously destructive that they end in destroy- 
ing our national unity and our nation’s position before the . 
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whole world. It isn’t enough to deprecate these attacks with 
pious phrases. It takes vigorous action to stamp them 
out. Surely bipartisan foreign policy is as badly needed now 
as it ever was in our history. But co-operation between 
the parties is not made easy when one party officially 
brands the other party as a betrayer of the nation in this very 
field. 

I understand it has been suggested that you gentlemen of 
the press have been printing more about the news that di- 
vides the country than about the news that unites it. Now, I 
don’t want to alarm you unduly by coming to your defense, 
so I merely observe that the gleanings in the unity field have 
been very scarce lately. Boaz has ordered that no sheaves be 
dropped in that field. 

The third point I want to make is that if a bipartisan foreign 
policy must rest upon a spirit of mutual trust, it springs from 
firm and consistent leadership in the formulation and execu- 
tion of that foreign policy. The opposition—indeed the whole 
American people—must know what the policy is and why it is, 
before they can support it. They cannot know this if they are 
subjected to a succession of conflicting, vague and confusing 
statements, proposals and acts. 

The times are too critical to illustrate what I think is plain 
enough by drawing upon recent events. But I believe that I 
am only stating a common experience of my fellow citizens 
in saying that both on military and foreign policy the pro- 
nouncements of recent months have left me very much con- 
fused indeed. 

I remember once I was discussing this subject in my “big 
suburb of my home town’—Kansas City. Roy Roberts was 
supposed to introduce me. He operates and controls the 
Kansas City Star and the Kansas City Times, the only metro- 
politan papers in that neighborhood, and he said he was 
very much confused about the situation and he couldn’t under- 
stand it. And I made it a point to tell him at the time that it 
was the confusers who were confused, because they were 
trying to confuse things. I don’t think that is the case 
today. 

Deeply as I regret the apparent abandonment or neglect 


of the bipartisan foreign policy, I could, as a citizen, accept 
this if only an alternative were offered. But we cannot always 
have the best. Politically, I would say the Republicans never 
gave us the best. Is it too much to ask that we have at least 
something in its place—something that could be recognized 
as a clear-cut Administration foreign policy? 


WHY “PRESIDENT MUST LEAD” 


The President must give the lead. The loyal opposition can 
only play a constructive part if that lead is understandable. It 
cannot furnish the lead. No one knows better than I how com- 
plicated and manifold are the problems in that vast external 
field. No one is more tolerant of mistakes in statement of 
policies. But in all humility, no one knows better than I that 
this responsibility cannot be delegated, it cannot be avoided. 
It must be met, and it must be met by the President of the 
United States. If it is not met head-on, our country, and the 
cause of world peace, will be the loser. 

So, as one who wishes with all his heart to close ranks, to 
support and strengthen him upon whom now rests the burden 
which I once bore, I ask for a fully considered and clear lead, 
however difficult the path may be. 

The days and months and perhaps years before us hold 
dangers and problems of infinite complexity and delicacy. 
I urge upon my fellow citizens this course. Let us say no word 
which confuses or obscures the voice of the President of the 
United States as the representative of this nation in our deal- 
ings with other nations. Let us ask only that he speak as the 
representative of all the people, clearly and with weighed 
words. Let us turn fiercely upon any who set one of us 
against another, who undermine our faith in one another or 
in our Government. Let us support with all our power the 
great principles through which our own Constitution seeks a 
more perfect union and the blessings of liberty. Let us support 
with all our power the principle for which so much has been 
done and suffered in Europe and Asia—the principle of 
collective security declared in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


MR. TRUMAN ON “”RED HERRINGS,” McCARTHY, RUNNING AGAIN 


After delivering his speech, Mr. Truman answered written 
questions from the audience. From the questions and 
answers: 


Q: What do you think of the campaign slogan, “Bring the 
rascals back”? 

Mr. Truman: I’m heartily in favor of it, and I’m going to 
try to contribute to it this fall. 

Q: What are your true relations with John L. Lewis? Do 
you think the American labor movement would benefit if 
John L. Lewis consolidated forces and prestige with the 
CIO and AFL? 

Mr. Truman: Now, for your information, I've never been 
unfriendly to John L. Lewis, and I don’t think he has ever 
in his heart been unfriendly to me. Sometimes we didn’t 
agree. And honest men have a right to disagree and express 
their disagreement. I don’t know what effect the latter part of 
that question would have, because I’m not in an informed 
position where I can find out. I don’t have any Central In- 
telligence Agency, or any FBI, or any CIO, or any AFL, or 
anything else, to keep me informed. But I want this distinctly 
understood: I think John Lewis has made one of the greatest 
contributions to the welfare of the laboring man of this 
country—has made as great a contribution as any other man 
who has ever been in the movement. And I am not hunting 
for votes. 
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Q: Why were reports of subversion brushed aside as red 
herrings, when later testimony here and abroad proved them 
to be actual? 

Mr. Truman: | have never seen that testimony as yet, and 
I'd like to see it, if there is any such testimony. The objec- 
tive in my Administration was, when a key argument came 
up—that is; something that was of interest to the whole peo- 
ple came up, and the Democrats were supporting it—the at- 
tention of the country was always—an effort was always 
made to divert the attention of the country from the real 
issue to something that didn’t exist. 

Q: What would you do regarding Senator McCarthy if you 
were President? And is Senator McCarthy hurting the United 
States? 

Mr. Truman: | can’t answer a hypothetical question. If I 
were President, | might tell you what I’d do, and Id do it. 
But in my position as a private citizen, I have no right to 
make hypothetical answers to hypothetical questions. Were I 
the head of the Democratic Party and we had a demagogue 
in the Democratic Party, I'd take care of him. 

Q: Do you still believe the press of the United States is 
prejudiced in favor of the GOP? 

Mr. Truman: I sure do, and I always have believed it, and 
when they get the other way, I'll know I’m wrong. And that’s 
not said with malice. 

Q: Gordon Clapp’s term as chairman of the Tennessee Val- 
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ley Authority ends this week. Do you regard that job as 
falling within the political-patronage category? 

Mr. Truman: I never did regard it as such. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority is one of the great accomplishments of the 
Government of the United States, and it ought not to be used 
as a means for partisan pie. 

Q: In what respect does the “disastrous” Truman-Acheson 
foreign policy differ from the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign 
policy? 

Mr. Truman: The foreign policy of the United States while 
I was President, with Dean Acheson as Secretary of State, 
was a policy which is vital and which was understood by the 
people of the world. There was nothing disastrous about it 
at all. I am satisfied that it kept us out of a third world war, 
and I still hope that the continuation of the foreign policy of 
the United States, which began to form in 1938, 1939, 1940 
and all the way through, will be continued as the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Dean Acheson and I knew where we were going and why 
we were going there. We were trying to keep the peace. We 
were trying to get the world on a peaceful basis, so we 
wouldn’t have to slaughter a lot of people with atomic weap- 
ons. If that policy, which is the world policy of the United 
Nations, is continued, as it should be, I am very sure eventu- 
ally we will have peace in the world, and that is all I am 
interested in. 


BRANNAN PLAN, SHEEP, SUGAR 


Q: Do you believe that the Republicans can take the “sin” 
out of the Brannan plan [named for Charles F. Brannan, 
former Secretary of Agriculture] now that they are beginning 
to adopt it? 

Mr. Truman: There never was any sin in the Brannan 
plan; for your information, it was a farm policy which I sent 
to the Department of Agriculture, and the policy is signed 
with my name as President of the United States, and it was 
based on the sugar plan which has always been in effect in 
this country and what Mr. Benson [Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture] wants to do is to do for sheep what 
we did for sugar. You see, we have silver, sheep and sugar 
in the West, and he’s trying to take care of the sheep, just 
like we took care of the sugar. There has to be a farm plan 
and a farm policy, and some of these days the so-called 
Brannan plan will be that policy. 

Q: Recent news stories have implied it was mainly Re- 
publicans on the Atomic Energy Committee and a Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy who were responsible for pro- 
moting the hydrogen-bomb program. Will you tell what you 
can of the work of the late Senator Brien McMahon in pro- 
moting this program? 

Mr. Truman: Well, now, Senator Brien McMahon was a 
good Democrat and he was in consultation with the press of 
the United States all the time. A policy such as that is made— 
that Committee was a bipartisan one as was the Commission 
that composed the atomic-bomb control—and that is on exactly 
the same basis as the bipartisan farm policy, and was always 
carried on on that basis. But the final say and the final deci- 
sion had to be made by the men who sit at the desk where 
there can’t be any buck-passing. 

Q: Do you consider Senator McCarthy a Republican prob- 
lem or a national problem? And if he is the latter—a national 
problem—how can anti-McCarthy Democrats co-operate to 
eliminate the problem? 

Mr. Truman: I am, as I said a while ago, so happy that it’s 
not our problem, and I don’t like to interfere in family affairs. 
You know, when we get in between a husband and wife, as 
when they’re fighting, you usually get licked by both of 
them, and that’s true in politics. So I'm perfectly willing 
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and perfectly satisfied to let the Republicans clean up their 
own mess, 

Q: Right now, as of this very moment, would you, if you 
were still President, send American foot soldiers to Indo- 
China? If you were still President, would the American peo- 
ple have any doubt on where you stood on Indo-China—or on 
any other major issue for that matter? 

Mr. Truman: That sounds like a loaded question. Here’s 
the situation with which the country is faced—it is a situation, 
the one that is referred to. As I said a while ago, I’m in the 
ranks; I’m a private citizen. I have no means of obtaining 
the information necessary to reach a decision, and a man 
who tries to make a hypothetical decision for the President 
of the United States is just out beyond his depth, and so I 
don’t intend to comment on that question. 

Q: What do you think of the FHA scandals? Does the 
program need reforming? 

Mr. Truman: Another place where I don’t have the infor- 
mation. But if there is anything wrong—if there is graft or 
scandal or misuse of public money. everybody in connection 
with it should be prosecuted and convicted and I think prob- 
ably that’s what will happen. We're supposed to have an 
Attorney General who’s cleaning up the mess. 

Q: Since you often speak of the great common sense of the 
American electorate with faith and confidence, how do you 
explain the defeat of the Democratic Party in 1952? 

Mr. Truman: Well, you know the public can be fooled, 
and they have been, time and again. But on a fundamental, 
if the people know the facts you can’t fool them, which was 
conclusively proved in 1948. 

Q: Do you approve of recent Democratic senatorial ex- 
pressions of criticism against the Administration’s basic policy 
and its conduct at Geneva? 

Mr. Truman: Again, I can’t answer a question like that, 
because I don’t know all the facts and it’s not customary for 
me to go off half-cocked on these matters. 

Q: Is there a mess in Washington? 

Mr. Truman: I can’t answer that one, either, because I’m 
not in the Attorney General’s office. 

Q: Will you run for President next time? 

Mr. Truman: On March 29, 1952, with most of you present, 
I made a statement that my public service as an elected off- 
cial had come to an end. I have been 30 years in elected 
public office. Saturday I was 70 years old, and as someone 
used to say, I’ve been living on borrowed time now for two 
days. I don’t want to cut that time short. I have no inten- 
tions of running for office any more until after I’m 90. 

Q: Would you consider a goal of bipartisanship had been 
achieved if Dean Acheson had been reappointed Secretary 
of State? 

Mr. Truman: | certainly would, because we never had a 
better Secretary of State. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH 


Q: What should be done to regain the Southern States lost 
in the 1952 election, if anything? 

Mr. Truman: I wonder how many of you have read the 
history of the situation as it develops sometimes in various 
parts of the country. I remember in 1928, every public off- 
cial down South who went wrong was taken care of in the 
next election, and that'll happen this time too. 

Q: Is Ike doing as good a job, a better job or a worse job 
than his predecessor? 

Mr. Truman: Now, you know, I can’t answer a question like 
that because I never have been charged with being an ego- 
tist. I am interested in the success and welfare, always, of the 
man who is in the White House, because he will always have 
my sympathy. I know what he goes through. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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U.S. GIVEAWAY PLANS: 


THEY DON’T END THE GLUT 


Foreigners are getting bar- 
gains on U.S. crops—at our ex- 
pense. Food is being given away 
around the globe. 

It's a drive to work off the 
farm glut. The cost is running into 
hundreds of millions. 

But the glut is still expected to 
grow. 

Some strange results are showing up 
in the Government’s moves to get rid 
of the huge farm surplus. 

Milk is one surprising case. The Gov- 
ernment is buying milk from farmers and 
selling it back to them, at a loss, for 
feeding to cows—feeding cows their own 
milk at the taxpayer’s expense. 

British housewives, 3,000 miles away, 
will soon be serving U.S. butter for less 
than it costs next door to the dairy that 
made it. Russians, in spite of “cold war” 





Source: Agriculture Dept., and FOA 
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So the problem remains — HOW TO GET RID OF THE GLUT? 


enmity, will also be getting this butter at 
a cut-rate price, if the Agriculture De- 
partment has its way. 

Fruits from American orchards are 
cheaper abroad than they are in the 
U.S., because the Government pays part 
of the costs for exporters. 

Linseed oil is going to foreign paint 
companies for about half what U.S. 
industry has to pay. 

Give a quart of milk a day to every 
Hottentot? This idea was cited, in ridi- 
cule, a few years ago as the extreme to 
which the New Deal might lead. But, 
today, Republican officials are doing 
things that are similar. 

Not only milk but also butter, cheese, 
wheat and many other products from 
American farms are being given away 
to people all around the globe. The U.S. 
Government—and_ ultimately the tax- 
payer—is footing the bill. 

In seme cases, the taxpayer really 
pays twice. Because of federal price sup- 
ports to help the farmer, the taxpayer 






A 6-Billion-Dollar Headache 


Since last June 30—The Government 
has sold, bartered or given away surplus crops worth 
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pays more than he would otherwise for 
bread, butter, clothing, cigarettes and 
other purchases. He also pays the loss, 
when the raw materials that go into them 
wind up in Government hands and are 
then given away or sold for iess than cost. 

On the other hand, some giveaways 
go to people here at home. Food for 
school lunches is being donated by the 
Government, and hundreds of thousands 
of needy families are also getting free 
food. 

There is an element of desperation in 
this mixture of business, subsidy and 
charity. 

The surplus, which lies at the root of 
it, is still expected to grow. At latest 
report, the Government owned about 2.8 
billion dollars’ worth of farm products; 
another 3.4 billion dollars’ worth was 
pledged by farmers as collateral for 
price-propping loans, with the under- 
standing that the Government will later 
take over a large portion. The combined 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“TWA showed us how 
to save time going... 


Hertz helped us see 
and do more there.” 


in years. And it was so easy!” J: 





“No bothersome details were necessary to begin this trip aboard 
our TWA Constellation. With one phone call to TWA, we reserved 
our seats and at the same time the TWA reservation people arranged 
to have a Hertz Rent-A-Car meet us on arrival at the airport.” 
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“In a few hours, we arrived. And in a matter of minutes we were 
driving a fine new car from Hertz. The cost was surprisingly low. 
National average is only $33.00 a week, plus 8 cents a mile. And, 
best of all, 5 people can ride for the same low cost as one.” 


=FTWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


“As a result we enjoyed the most wonderful vacation y 
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“We enjoyed wonderful service—even full-course meals at no extra 
cost on our roomy TWA Constellation. Yet we paid less by taking 
advantage of TWA’s Family Half-Fare Plan. As head of the family, 
I paid fullfare—but my wife, and children under 22, paid only half fare.”” 
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“Thanks to the convenience of Hertz Rent-A-Car, to drive as our 

own, we were able to see and do much more than we ever expected. 


And with TWA’s Constellations to speed us there and back in hours, 
we enjoyed extra days of vacation fun at our destination.” 


HERTZ 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
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to count your sheep in 
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WESTERN UNION 
Hotel Reservation 
SERVICE 


Tell us the kind of 
sto} {1 eladelululeloren 
tions you need, 
where and when 
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50,000 FIRMS 
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SPEED SWEEP 





Sweeps faster, cleaner, 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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. . . Federal rules—slight 
effect on 1954 harvest 


total of 6.2 billion, given in the chart on 
page 104, is just about double the federal 
stake in these commodities a year ago. 

To stop the pile-up, farmers are being 
ordered to grow smaller crops. Price sup- 
ports, where possible under the law, are 
being reduced with the thought that 
lower prices will encourage consumers 
to use more and discourage farmers from 
growing so much. Then, in addition, 
efforts to get rid of crops already on 
hand are being stepped up. 

This three-way attack keeps the glut 
from growing as fast as it might, but it 
still is growing. Officials say the Govern- 
ment’s stake could easily go up another 
2 billions or more within a year’s time. 
Every effort to meet the problem seems 
to be running into some obstacle. 

Federal rules, it seems, will have only 
slight effect, over all, on the 1954 harvest. 

Lower prices are no cure-all. The sup- 
port price for butter was reduced in 
April, and demand apparently picked 
up about 10 per cent. The Government, 
for a change, got rid of more dairy prod- 
ucts than it took in. Yet this is considered 
only a temporary respite. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson expects the Government’s hold- 
ings of butter to increase again, unless 
some new disposal plan can be worked 
out. Lower price apparently is not put- 
ting any erimp in dairy output. 

Giveaways and cut-price sales are also 
of limited value. Officials say they just 
can’t do too much without causing more 
trouble than they can cure. 

The problem they face is mainly one 
of competition. Too much cheap milk 
for feeding cows may mean less demand 
for soybean meal. That could mean more 
soybeans winding up in Government 
hands. 

Dumping in foreign markets would 
hurt friendly countries that have the 
same surpluses we have. Canada, for 
instance, has nearly 30 per cent more 
wheat than she had a year ago. Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands have surplus butter; Britain, a 
target of the U.S. sales program, is one 
of their chief customers, and they have 
also sold to Russia. 

The prospect of competition from the 
huge U.S. surplus of dairy products is 
sending shivers through these foreign pro- 
ducers. New Zealand, in a protest lodged 
with the State Department, estimates the 
U.S. has enough surplus butter to supply 
40 per cent of the world’s export market 
for a year, enough surplus cheese to sup- 
ply half that market for a year, and 
enough surplus dried milk to supply the 

(Continued on page 107) 
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| ning rivers of Gaspé and Northern Québec. Bass, 


trout, pickerel, maskinonge, ouananiche abound 
in countless unspoiled and beautiful rivers and 
lakes. Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality and 
cuisine in comfortable, modern inns and hotels. 
To help plan your fishing vacation, write for free booklets 
and maps to Provincial 
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City, Canada, or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 
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... India will be offered 
butter to relieve famine 


whole world export market for two and a 
half vears. 

The U.S. will be breaking trade pacts 
if it sells these for less than cost, New 
Zealand charges. 

To meet these fears, the U.S. has had 
to promise to be careful with its give- 
aways and sales. Food is to be donated 
for relief to help people who can’t afford 
to buy. Sales are to be made at world 
prices; officials say this means, in effect, 
theyll stay a bit on the “high side,” in- 
stead of undercutting other countries. 
Special situations are to be exploited, to 
avoid disrupting normal trade. 

India will be offered U.S. butter to 
supplement its regular supply of melted 
fat and thus try to alleviate chronic 
famine. Butter being offered to Britain 
is to provide a cushion for the end of ra- 
tioning in that country; officials don’t 
look on this as a steady market for the 
U.S. surplus. 

They say their aim is to miss no chance 
of using stored-up food and fiber, before 
it spoils, to help really needy people at 
home and abroad, to develop new mar- 
kets and, ultimately, to regain for U.S. 
a “normal” share of the regular commer- 
cial trade. And this is to be done, they 
hope, without hurting any competitors. 

Results of the program, to date, are a 
good deal bigger than most people real- 
ize, and officials claim the effect on world 
or domestic trade has not been unsettling. 

Surpluses worth about 900 million dol- 
lars or a bit more have been sold or given 
away since last June 30. This is a rate of 
1.2 billion a year. The Government’s 
loss on these transactions is a little hard 
to figure. 

The Agriculture Department shows, on 
its books, a loss of nearly 187 millions 
since last June 30 in handling Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses. A number of cost- 
ly transactions are not included in this 
figure, however. 

There are 171 millions of surpluses 
being given away for school lunches and 
relief within the United States. Another 
67 millions in cash is going to the States 
to be used to buy food for school lunches. 
Wheat worth 69 millions has been given 
to Pakistan, ‘Bolivia, Libya and Jordan. 
Subsidies to help export fruits, honey 
and wheat cost 8.5 millions. 

Some 216 millions more of surplus 
food exports are being charged off against 
the foreign-aid program. This includes 
wheat, corn, peanuts and cottonseed oil 
from Government-owned stocks and also 
other commodities bought from private 
traders, including tebacco, cotton and 
lard. In all, 250 millions of the foreign- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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You've got to be 


... fo get this RAW MATERIAL ADVANTAGE 


Chemicals, Paper, Textiles, Metalworking, Canning—industry of 
all types is flocking to the industrial Southeast where profits come 
easier—where raw materials (see below) are in their back yards. 


Beside raw materials, here is a booming market of 28 million 
people with money to spend; plenty of intelligent, willing workers; 
fast, dependable transportation; ample power and water; a climate 
practically snow-free. And here is a bank that will help you find 
the one best location, and help you finance your re-location: 
The First National Bank of Atlanta, large enough to serve your 
every need. 


First National’s Industrial Location Specialists are ready to go 
when you say the word, searching out the location that best com- 
bines the Southeast’s advantages to your advantage. 


Write today. All inquiries held in strictest confidence. Address 
Business Development Department, The First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 







THE 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF 


SOME RAW MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Trees, Lumber and Forest Products Tale 


Marble Iron Ore —Kyanite Limestone 
Cotton Cement Slate Gold 
Feldspar Coal Sea Products Fuller's Earth 
Mica Peanuts Naval Stores Barytes 
Granite Soybeans Ochre 

Flagstone Kaolin Plastic Constituents 


Graphite Bauxite Agricultural Products 


--.in Business for your Business 
(Capital Funds in Excess of $22,000,000) 
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A 
Specialist 
is Your 
Best 
Bet 


This SPECIAL FORMED WHEEL DRESSER 
and a watch have one thing in common. 


Both are designed and made by 
specialists. Vinco will design and 
build special dressers which will 
dress wheels to grind involute, 
serration and straight sided 
splines, as well as helical and spur 
gears. These same dressers can be 
set up to grind the tooth flank, 
fillet and root in one operation. 
Dressers can be designed for 
dressing special forms consisting 
of angles, radii, a series of either 
or combinations of both. When 
formed wheel dressers are needed, 
your best bet is Vinco. 


Vinco Corp., 9109 Schaefer Hwy., 


Detroit 28, Mich. 








TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY® 





Special Report 











A cash register model 
for every business. 


setting 
new standards 
for 
time-saving 
BUSINESS 
MACHINES 


Adding machines in all 
price brackets. 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
San Gabriel, California 


MORE AND MORE businessmen are looking to Clary for the things they want 


most in modern adding machines and cash registers... beauty, quietness, 


exclusive money-saving features, and above all—the world’s fastest speed. 
YOUR CLARY REPRESENTATIVE would like to show you exactly how these Clary 


advantages will help your office or store show more profit. Call him soon. 


Look in the yellow pages of your phone directory. 
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... Barter deals brought U. S. 
some strategic materials 


aid fund can be used in the 1953-54 fiscal 
vear for any farm products the Agricul- 
ture Department says are surplus. 

Then there are barter deals, in which 
the U.S. gets goods in return for surplus 
crops, though at a loss. 

About 18 millions’ worth of strategic 
materials has been obtained in this man- 
ner since June 30. This is much less than 
the amount farm experts and Congress- 
men hoped to receive in return for send- 
ing out surplus crops. 

Other barter deals have paid off in 
goods that have then been used for Far 
Eastern relief. Blankets, asphalt and fer- 
tilizer have been obtained for use in such 
places as Indo-China and Korea; these 
are valued at 18 millions. 

Spain is taking part in another kind of 
swap. For wheat valued at 20 millions, 
she'll pay with pesos; the U.S. will use 
these to help pay for building air bases 
in Spain. 

Despite these payments, the net cost 
of getting rid of surpluses, at home and 
abroad, obviously runs into hundreds of 
millions a year. 

A testing period for the whole costly 
program is now at hand. 

The Agriculture Department, in spite 
of some objections, is offering all its 
stocks of food and fiber for sale at world 
prices to foreign buyers. It is also asking 
for an increase in the amount that can be 
given away or traded for foreign goods or 
foreign currency; the official plan is for 
a billion dollars’ worth of these exports 
over a three-year period. 

Farm Congressmen, meanwhile, are 
plugging for even bigger export deals— 
500 millions a year. 

These quickening efforts to work off 
some of the farm glut are being met with 
misgivings. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
has been wondering whether U.S. con- 
sumers will put up with a subsidy 
scheme that favors foreigners. The State 
Department is worried about the reaction 
of competing countries. Powerful groups 
in Congress are working to kill the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for lower price sup- 
ports; the incentive to produce more 
surpluses is not likely to weaken much. 

Yet officials feel that they have no 
choice but to go ahead. The surplus is 
growing. Some of it is spoiling. Every- 
thing must be done to hold it down and, 
at the same time, avoid sheer waste, the 
Administration feels. 

As one official put it, “If we paid too 
much attention to all the problems, we'd 
be standing on our heads, spitting regu- 
lations out our ears and accomplishing 
nothing.” 
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EQUITABLE’S NEW MAJOR MEDICAL PLANS 


CAN HELP YOU PROTECT 


YOUR EMPLOYEES, YOUR BUSINESS AND YOURSELF 


Modern management knows the vital need to protect em- 


ployees against major medical expense. This need has 


been increasing. Equitable’s Group Plans have been lib- 


eralized on the basis of know-how and experience, and 


are designed to fit your company’s needs. 


How big a medical bill could you stand? Could your 
employees stand as much? 

Think what can happen...a severe accident out- 
side the plant or office...polio...TB...cancer! 

Modern managements feel a basic sympathy with 
their employees, as well as a basic obligation. The 
logical — and convenient — answer to this obligation 
is Equitable’s Group Major Medical Expense Plans. 

Each time personal disaster strikes someone in 
your company —or a member of his family — you 
have a sensitive problem. The worker is naturally 





distracted by worry —unable to keep his mind on 
his job. And his worries are doubled if he fears he 
is going deep into a medical debt. His efficiency 
drops. The red figures of losses come up— losses in 
time, in effort, in production. 


The staggering cost 

e 3% millions of American families last year 
felt the fear of debt piled on top of serious 
sickness and injury. 

e More than a million families incurred med- 
ical bills equal to half their yearly income. 

e Over $10 billions were spent on medical 
and hospital bills. 


What management can do 
Health insurance should pay a large portion of these 
bills — and it can. But the usual medical protection 
plans simply do not go far enough to cover the “big 
ones”—the diseases and accidents that quickly run 


through a worker’s life savings — and may put him 
in debt for years. 

As a result of years of experience in extending the 
benefits of group protection, the Equitable today can 
provide employers and employees with Major Medi- 
cal Expense Plans designed to fit their needs, 


What Equitable offers you 
Equitable has devised three basic Group Major Med- 
ical Expense Plans 
each of these three programs can be adapted to meet 
your special requirements. 


each for a specific purpose. And 





Your Equitable Representative will gladly discuss 
with you the Equitable Group Medical Expense 
Plans — how they work to provide funds to meet ex- 
penses for such things as doctor and surgical bills, 
drugs, medicines, hospital charges, nursing care, 
X-rays and all the scores of items that cut so deeply 
into the family budget when personal disaster strikes. 

This protection is vital — whether or not your em- 
ployees are now covered by the usual medical and 
hospitalization plans. 


See your local Equitable representative 

He can help bring to your employees — and to your- 
self — peace of mind. And the cost of the plans he 
offers is low—amazingly low in relation to the broad 
protection they provide against ruinous medical bills. 

Individual Major Medical Expense policies are 
available for yourself and your family, too. Your 
Equitable Representative can give you the details. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


(Advertisement) 














Inventory buying has become more ac- 
tive in some lines at a time when re- 
tail trade is picking up and home 
building is being stimulated by an 
abundance of mortgage credit on easy 
terms. 

Buyers of cotton print cloth placed 
heavy orders in the week ended May 
12, seeking delivery in the third and 
fourth quarters. A rise in demand nor- 
mally appears by June, but this year 
it came several weeks early. Print- 
cloth prices moved upward on the 
buying wave. 

Retailers of apparel are taking a new 
look at their buying policies. New 
York buying offices are advising their 
retailer clients against overcaution in 
placing orders. They warn that by 
placing orders that are too little and 
too late retailers risk a last-minute 
scramble for merchandise, a bidding 
up of prices, late deliveries and lost 
sales at retail counters. 

Shoe manufacturers are receiving good- 
sized orders for autumn delivery. The 
shoe industry now expects to turn out 
as many shoes this year as last. Out- 
put so far has run about 5 per cent 
below 1953. A gain above 1953 is 
expected in the second half of 1954. 

Retail trade bulged to a rate of 171.4 
billion dollars per year in April, 3 per 
cent above March, only 2 below the 
peak of February, 1953. Stores selling 
sof: goods lifted their sales to a rate 
of 112.3 billions, 2 per cent above a 
year ago and about equal to the record 
high of last July. 

Department-store sales edged upward 
to 110 on the indicator in the week 
ended May 8. That compares with an 
average of 107 in April, 105 in March. 


r—PLUS & MINUS : 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





The inventory pipe line, from retailer to 
manufacturer, will have to be replen- 
ished at a higher rate if the pickup 
in demand for soft goods continues. 
On April 1, stocks of soft goods that 
were held by all business firms were 
equal to 1.35 months’ sales, com- 
pared with a ratio of 1.31 a year ago. 
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equaled 2.22 months’ sales, against 
1.92 a year ago. 

Production of soft goods held firm in 
April. There has been no decline since 
December. Up to then, output had 
fallen 9 per cent from May, 1953. 

Factory output, including both hard 

~ and soft goods, rose to 124 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended May 8. Pro- 
duction of cars and trucks was only 


8 per cent below the eight-month high 
of the week before. 

Nonfarm homes started in April rose 
to 110,000 for a full seasonal gain over 
March. Privately financed homes were 
started at a rate of 1,159,000 per year, 
8 per cent above the average rate of 
1953. 

Population growth, as the top chart 
shows, sets a strong upward trend over 
the long run for housing activity. Rec- 
ord births and a shift of population 
from farms to cities have lifted non- 
farm population more than a third 
since 1940. Much of the activity since 
World War II has been needed to 
make good the shortages that devel- 
oped in the 1930s and in the war 
period. There are few signs of a bur- 
densome surplus of homes at this time. 

Planning of new homes under VA and 
FHA financing is up sharply. VA ap- 
praisal requests in April were nearly 
double a year ago and the largest total 
since October, 1950. FHA applications 
covered the largest total of new homes 
since October, 1950, if defense hous- 
ing is left out. 

Easy terms for mortgage credit are a 
strong stimulant to demand. VA loans 
made with no down payment rose to 
18% per cent of all VA loans made in 
March, compared with 15 in February, 
13 in January, only 5 in 1952. VA 
loans with maturities of more than 25 
years made up 57% per cent of VA 
loans made in March, against 55 in 
February, 35 a year ago. 

Recovery in production of consumer soft 
goods seems assured at some time later 
this year. Meanwhile, the high rate of 
construction is putting a brake on the 
decline in output of hard goods. 
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THE GROWING TREND TO LINCOLN 
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Lincoln—winner of the first 4 stock car places in the Mexican Pan-American Road Race 


The new Lincoln proves that modern living can go anywhere 


HEREVER you see moderns on the move, 
W yout see more and more Lincolns. 

The reasons are clear. It is the one fine 
car that lets you take all the beauty and the 
push-button conveniences of modern living 
wherever you go. 

The beauty is akin to the design and colors 
you find in the latest homes. There’s a com- 
pletely new look to the Lincoln. A longer, 
closer-to-the-ground look—plus a_ refreshing 
lack of bulging lines and chrome tricks. 

But when you step into the new Lincoln, 
when you take your first wonderful drive, you 


put your modern ideas about living in action. 

You feel performance you've never known 
before. ‘There’s new life and lift to the superb 
Lincoln V-8 engine, with its new automatic 
4-barrel carburetor. And there’s matchless 
control, even around curves, for only Lincoln 
in the fine-car field has ball-joint front wheel 
suspension. 

We ask you to try the new Lincoln or 
Lincoln Capri. We believe you will quickly 
see why its sales have more than doubled in 
twoshort years! See your Lincoln dealer today. 
LINCOLN DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LINCOLN 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 
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When you equip your offices 
with Art Metal Desks 
and Chairs fitted to individual job | 
functions you will get — 
... Sustained work from each office employee because | 
working comfort is the first consideration in the design, construction and 3 
operating features of job-matched Art Metal New Century Desks and Art Metal ! 
Correct Seating Office Chairs — | 
...An end to fatigue caused by needless reaching, bending, and moving around, 
because Art Metal organizes each desk for all-day working convenience. Art Metal chairs provide full 
natural body support with exclusive ‘“Tilt-Action” Seat and “Live-Action” Back — 
... Time saved, errors avoided, work made easier—in short, /ower overall office work cost. 
With the most complete line of executive and general office desks and chairs ever developed, your Art Metal dealer 
or branch can render valuable service in organizing efficient work stations for your office. Consult the “Yellow 
Pages” under Office Furniture or Office Equipment, or write Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 2, N. Y. 
is) 
ASK FOR these Art Metal 
aids to efficient organization For 66 years 
and use of office work stations... the symbol 
of the finest 
(] “Manual of Desk Drawer Layout” in office 
(] “Correct Sitting Posture” equipment 
() Art Metal “New Century” Desk and systems, 
and Chair Literature 
oe 
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GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS - CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS + FILING EQUIPMENT + WABASH FILING SUPPLIES + POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 
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' Pentagon-McCarthy: Latest Charges 


“DOUBLE CROSSES” .. . “SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES” . . . “PRESSURE” 
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Did the Army assign a high official the task 
of ending Senator McCarthy‘s hunt for Com- 
munists at a vital post? Did the Army then 
try to ‘appease’ and trade favors? 

Was the Senator upset by favors being 
sought for a former aide? What was the 
White House attitude? 








Hearings on the fight between Army officials and Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, proved too hot 
to stop. Plans for shortening them were considered by 
the Senate Subcommittee and rejected. One of the men 
who might not have been heard in public, if the deci- 
sion had gone the other way, was John G. Adams, Army 
Counselor. 

In the following testimony, taken from the transcript, Mr. 
Adams is being questioned by Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel 
for the Subcommittee, with Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of 
South Dakoia, presiding as temporary chairman: 


Mr. Jenkins: When was your first contact with Senator 
McCarthy or any member of his staff with reference to 
G. David Schine? 

Mr. Adams: When we went to the hearings on the 13th 
of October [1953], Mr. Schine was present at most of the in- 
terrogations. I am not sure that he was there each morning 
and afternoon, but he was present most of the time. We 
went to lunch as the Secretary’s [Army Secretary Robert T. 
Stevens] guests at the Merchants Club on both the 13th and 
14th, and on either one or both of those occasions, I think 
Schine was present. He was part of a group of eight or ten 
of us who were together. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did or not Senator McCarthy or any member 
of his staff speak to you on either October 13th or 14th with 
reference to Schine? 

Mr. Adams: I can’t recall whether there was any conver- 
sation with me on the 13th or the 14th. I was in New York 
four days, the 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th. There were conver- 
sations during the week. I am not sure that it was the 13th 
or 14th. I think it was the 15th. 

Mr. Jenkins: With whom did you have such conversations, 
Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: I had such conversations with Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you now relate to the Committee what 
that conversation was with Senator McCarthy, and particu- 
larly with reference to G. David Schine? 

Mr. Adams: Yes. During one or two of the days when 


@ the hearings had recessed and the group—the participants, 


including Army officials—left the courthouse, there were some 
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These and other questions arose when the 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee turned to 
a new witness, John G. Adams, key figure in 
the row between McCarthy and Army officials. 
Adams talked of threats and tirades and of a 
White House suggestion. 

You get details from the testimony. 


newspaper photographers present. I had not been aware of 
it, but I became aware because of the remarks of some of the 
people—I don’t now remember who-that Schine was getting 
in many of the photographs. I stood back on one of these 
occasions, at noon on the 14th or the 15th, and watched 
what these people said was the technique by which Schine 
managed to get himself between the two principals so 
he would be photographed. 

Mr. Jenkins: What do you mean when you say the “two 
principals”? 

Mr. Adams: I think on one occasion it was Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Secretary Stevens, on the noon of the 14th, 
coming down the stairs. On another occasion, perhaps Senator 
McCarthy and General Back [Maj. Gen. George I. Back], one 
of the generals. It was a source of some amusement to various 
of the members of the staff. On one of the evenings when I 
was riding uptown, I recall I was riding uptown, and I be- 
lieve it was in a New York subway—I am not exactly sure 
of that—Senator McCarthy expressed to me his irritation 
about Private Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins: Just precisely what did he say, according 
to your best recollection, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: He made a remark to the effect that Schine 
was of not much use to the Committee, and was only inter- 
ested in being photographed, and that he hoped that noth- 
ing would happen to interfere with the processes of the 
draft, and that Schine would be drafted. Then he asked me 
specifically not to tell Mr. Cohn [Roy M. Cohn, chief 
counsel of the Subcommittee] his attitude with reference to 
Schme, °" * = 

Mr. Jenkins: When was your next contact with the Mc- 
Carthy Investigating Committee? 

Mr. Adams: Well, now, some time during this period, I 
think it was prior to the induction, it might have been just 
subsequent to the induction, I had a conversation with 
Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Jenkins: With respect to Schine? 

Mr. Adams: That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins: Will you detail that conver.ation, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: Yes. I was trying to point out to Mr. Cahn, 
from what little experience I had had in the administration of 
the Selective Service Act, how unwise it was to attempt to . 
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interfere with the induction of any individual or with his 
service. * * * 

I pointed out to him that I was 15 years his senior, and 
although I did not at all presume to be as good a lawyer as 
he was, and I am sure that I am not, that I did feel that there 
was one field in which I could give him some friendly advice 
if he would take it. I pointed out to him that the national in- 
terest required that Schine be treated just like every other 
soldier. 

Mr. Jenkins: What was his reply to that, Mr. Adams, if 
you have finished— 

Mr. Adams: It was the wrong clause to use, because he 
exploded at that and said if the national interest was the 
thing we were interested in, he would give us a little bit. 
He outlined how they would hold a series of hearings and 
point out to us—he would give us a little national interest 
if that was what we were interested in. This was the subject 
—Schine—which caused the degeneration of an otherwise 
friendly relationship over the months. 

o . oO 

Mr. Jenkins: When was your next contact with the Com- 
mittee with respect to Schine, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: Well, about this time— 

Mr. Jenkins: That is, November 18, now? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. And I am departing from the chair- 
man’s injunction in trying to answer you precisely, because 
I cannot. But about this time, and for the period of about 
the next three weeks, I had a series of telephone calls from 
Cohn with reference to Schine. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not in some of those 
calls in which Schine’s name was mentioned there was like- 
wise mention of the investigation of Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, there was. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, I will ask you whether or not in 
any of those calls during the period of time you have men- 
tioned Mr. Cohn made complaint with respect to any double 
cross on the part of the Secretary with respect to his promises 
relating to Schine, or his passes. 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, he did. 

Mr. Jenkins: Specifically what did he say? 

Mr. Adams: Practically everything that went wrong, in so 
far as Mr. Cohn was concerned, having to do with Schine’s 
duty was an Army double cross. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Getting back to the period we are discussing, 
you say that you felt that there was terrific pressure then 
being brought to bear upon you with respect to Schine? 


“PRESSURE”: A 5-YEAR RECORD 


Mr. Adams: I considered that the pressure I was receiving 
from Mr. Cohn exceeded all of the pressure that I have ever 
received from all of the other officials of the Congress with 
whom I have negotiated in a period of five years. 

cod ce] o 

... | might interrupt for a moment, Mr. Jenkins. There is an 
incident of November 25 which I have not recounted. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you to recount it now, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams: On November 25, at the conclusion of the 
hearings in New York, I returned to Washington. I planned 
to go by air. I was going to be in the company of Mr. Carr 
[Francis P. Carr, executive director of the Subcommittee]. 
We missed our airplane at Newark airfield, and went to the 
Newark Pennsylvania Railroad Station and came to Washing- 
ton together on the train on November 25. The train trip 
takes about 3 hours 45 minutes. As I recall now, and as I felt 
at the time, fully one half of our entire conversation was 
directed to Schine and was filled with Mr. Carr’s observations 
to me to the effect that for so long as Schine was not satisfac- 
torily assigned—satisfactory in so far as Mr. Cohn was con- 
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cerned—that we were in trouble. Mr. Carr pointed out to me 
that he thought—that he wasn’t proposing this as an independ- 
ent proposal, in my opinion, but I felt that he was passing on 
to me a feeling he had that as long as the assignment of 
Schine was not satisfactory, we could expect trouble. 

& oO oO 

Mr. Jenkins: What occurred on December 8, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: Public hearings of this Committee were held 
in this room, The principal witness interrogated, I believe, 
was Aaron Coleman. I was sitting behind the Committee 
table approximately directly behind where Mr. Jenkins is 
now. Senator McCarthy was sitting in the chair which Sena- 
tor Mundt now occupies. I was sitting with my assistant, 
Charles Haskins. 

On a number of occasions during the course of the inter- 
rogation of the witness, when others were interrogating them, 
Cohn got up and came over and spoke to me about Schine, 
saying things to the effect: “What about Dave’s thing? What 
about Dave’s thing? What about Dave’s thing?” It continued 
intermittently throughout the morning. Nothing developed 
as a result of it other than the fact that I managed to turn 
the question that morning. 

On that afternoon while I was in my office I received a 
long-distance telephone call from General Ryan, the Com- 
manding General at Fort Dix. He stated to me that Private 
Schine’s weekday availability to the Committee had gotten 
out of hand in so far as he was concerned. He felt that his 
numerous passes were interfering or were going to interfere 
with his training. He said that he feared that the soldier 
would be seen in Trenton on business not connected with the 
Committee, and he said that on one of the recent passes in 
the last two or three days the soldier had not returned to the 
post until 4:55 in the morning. He pointed out that the sol- 
dier’s training unit was scheduled to go ou the range very 
shortly for firing, and he felt that the boy might be asleep 
on his feet and kill somebody if this kept up. So he stated 
that he proposed to terminate the soldier’s availability for 
passes on weekdays. 

I stated to him that I was sure that that was agreeable to 
the Secretary because the Secretary had clearly stated that the 
soldier’s availability was for weekdays if it did not interfere 
with his training, and also that it was to be with the concur- 
rence of General Ryan, and whenever General Ryan did not 
concur, then that particular availability would terminate. ° * * 

Mr. Jenkins: As a result of that decision, did you hear any 
more or receive any protests from either the Senator, Mr. 
Cohn or Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: When? 

Mr. Adams: The following morning hearings commenced 
again. Cohn was aware— 

Mr. Jenkins: Is that December 9th? 


“A DOUBLE CROSS” 


Mr. Adams: December 9th, yes, sir. Cohn was aware of 
this decision on weekdays, and he was again getting up regu- 
larly from the Committee table, coming over to speak to me 
about Schine’s availability, and he was very put out, petulant 
about the decision on week nights. He talked to me about Mr. 
Stevens and considered this a double cross, an Army double 
cross, of a commitment already made. It was a Stevens's 
double cross. Before it was over, there were a number of— 

Mr. Jenkins: Could you talk a little louder? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. He considered this a double cross and 
he stated he considered it a double cross, a Stevens double 
cross in the way he categorized it. I was again sitting in the 
chair, approximately directly behind where you are sitting, 
on the morning of the 9th. Cohn came over to me again and 
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—Harris & Fwing 


In the testimony: a few bombshells 


this particular morning he was so persistent with reference 
to Schine, what about Schine’s thing, that it got to the point 
where I decided I would speak to Senator McCarthy about it. 
... | went into his office and I told him that I had fulfilled my 
commitment to him in that I had not told Cohn his attitude with 
reference to Schine, but that it had reached the point where 
I just no longer was able to take this abuse, this constant— 
this pressure was difficult—and that I just didn’t think that I 
should take it, and I asked him if there wasn’t some way in 
which he could speak to Cohn, speak to Cohn in such a 
manner as not to anger Cohn with me at the same time and 
thus cause a deterioration of my relationship with the Com- 
mittee staff with which I had worked, and at the same time 
make Mr. Cohn aware of the fact that this sort of treatment 
should discontinue. 

Senator McCarthy stated that he felt it was improper, and 
that he would write a letter to the Secretary of the Army 
about it, and tell us that there would be no further inter- 
ference. That is the substance of that conversation. I re- 
turned to my office. 

Sometime during the afternoon I received a telephone call 
from Cohn, and when I answered the phone he started out 
by saying something to the effect that, “I will teach you 
what it means to go over my head.” 

Mr. Jenkins: What was his attitude with reference to being 
in a good humor or anger, irritated? 

Mr. Adams: Well, he was belligerent. ° ° ° 

Mr. Jenkins: State whether or not you have had another 
conversation with Mr. Cohn on the 11th of December, and 
particularly with respect to any Saturday-morning duty on 
the part of Schine at Fort Dix. 

Mr. Adams: On either the 4th of December or the 11th of 
December . . . there were three telephone calls and the total 
time which I spent on the telephone was in the neighborhood 
of an hour, with Mr. Cohn. The entire subject under discussion 
was the fact that Schine had to train on Saturday morning 
-I was made aware of that fact—was a new Stevens double 
cross. And this was as difficult as any of the telephone con- 
versations or any of the series of conversations I had. I would 
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state that extreme pressure, abusive pressure, and very, very 
abusive criticism of Mr. Stevens was generated in this tele- 
phone conversation. 


“ABUSIVE” PHONE CALLS 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, was there any abusive language 
toward you used at that time? 

Mr. Adams: Well, the tone of voice is as abusive as the 
words, very often, and these telephone calls, when the sub- 
ject Schine was discussed—and on this afternoon of the 4th 
or the 11th of December—were extremely abusive, and they 
were very obscene. I was quite aware of the fact— 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you mean by that there was language 
that was used by Mr. Cohn that you cannot repeat? 

Mr. Adams: I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Were any of those calls monitored? 

Mr. Adams: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You say they were not? 

Mr. Adams: They were not. 

Mr. Jenkins: State whether or not there was any argument 
or discussion between you and Mr. Cohn at that time with 
respect to what a week end meant, when it started and when 
it ended? 

Mr. Adams: Yes. The whole point, as Mr. Cohn described 
it to me, is that everybody knows that a week end begins on 
Friday night. I pointed out to Mr. Cohn that a week end 
began whenever the Commanding General at Fort Dix was 
through with the soldier. The entire target was to get the 
soldier off at the conclusion of training at 5 o'clock or 6 
o'clock on Friday night instead of requiring him to stay over 
until noon on Saturday. I think it is fair to state that the con- 
versations reached an impasse. I did nothing. I did not call 
General Ryan at Fort Dix. I did not talk to the Secretary 
about it, and I was unwilling to do anything about the fact 
that the soldier had to work on Saturday mornings. 

= e ° 

Mr. Jenkins: . . . What did Senator McCarthy say to you 

on that occasion on December 17 [in New York]? 
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Mr. Adams: Senator McCarthy stated to me that... . he 
had just learned—I deduced, on the previous day—of the 
amount of interference with the officials at Fort Dix which 
his staff had accomplished, and that he wished to tell me 
that as of then and now it was through, it had ceased; 
that he was not going to permit it any more. I told him 
I was gratified to get that information, but it would be ab- 
solutely of no value to me unless he stated it to Cohn in 
front of me. 

We walked on. This conversation took only a matter of a 
few moments, just as long as it took to walk into the building 
and reach the room which was used as a courtroom. 

Mr. Carr was in the room. When we walked into the room 
he began to speak to Mr. Carr about the subject, and he 
began to criticize Mr. Carr about the matter that he had 
spoken to me about. I walked— 
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JOHN G. ADAMS 
“| had a series of telephone calls from Cohn” 


Mr. Jenkins: Do you recall what he said to Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Adams: No, I don’t recall exactly, but it was on that 
subject and it was in a critical vein. I didn’t want to stay 
there under those circumstances, so I walked out of the room. 

The hearing started shortly thereafter. I don’t remember 
how long but, as I recall, I didn’t see the Senator to talk to 
him again before the hearings, nor did I see Mr. Carr or Mr. 
Cohn excepting perhaps just to speak in passing in the hall- 
way. The hearings lasted until about 12:15, at which time 
they were recessed, and we walked over to a restaurant .. . 
We walked into the restaurant and sat down at the table. 
There were six of us. There were two friends of Senator 
McCarthy’s who were there for a while, but they left before 
any of the incidents I will now relate occurred. . . . 

Because I wanted Senator McCarthy to restate before Mr. 
Cohn what he had told me on the courthouse steps, I said: 
“Let’s talk about Schine.” 
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That started a chain of events, an experience similar to 
none which I have had in my life. 

Mr. Cohn became extremely agitated, became extremely 
abusive. He cursed me and then Senator McCarthy. The 
abuse went in waves. He would be very abusive and then 
it would kind of abate and then would be friendly for a few 
moments. Everybody would eat a little bit more, and then 
it would start in again. It just kept on. 

I was trying to catch a 1:30 train, but Mr. Cohn was so 
violent by then that I felt I had better not do it and leave 
him that angry with me and that angry with Senator Mc- 
Carthy because of a remark I had made. So I stayed and 
missed my 1:30 train. I thought surely I would be able to 
get out of there by 2:30. The luncheon concluded— 

Mr. Jenkins: You say you were afraid to leave Senator Mc- 
Carthy alone there with him? Mr. Adams, what did he say? 
You say he was very abusive. 

Mr. Adams: He was extremely abusive. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was or not any obscene language used? 

Mr. Adams: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: Just omit that and tell what he did say which 
constituted abuse, in your opinion. 

Mr. Adams: I have stated before, sir, the tone of voice 
has as much to do with abuse as words. I do not remember 
the phrases, I do not remember the sentences, but I do 
remember the violence. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you remember the subject? 


“ICE CREAM AND ABUSE” 


Mr. Adams: The subject was Schine. The subject was the 
fact—the thing that Cohn was angry about, the thing that 
he was so violent about, was the fact that, one, the Army 
was not agreeing to an assignment for Schine and, two, that 
Senator McCarthy was not supporting his staff in its effort 
to get Schine assigned to New York. So his abuse was directed 
partly to me and partly to Senator McCarthy. 

As I say, it kind of came in waves. There would be a period 
of extreme abuse, and then there would be a period where 
it would get almost back to normal, and ice cream would be 
ordered, and then about halfway through that a little more 
of the same. I missed the 2:30 train, also. 

This violence continued. It was a remarkable thing. At 
first Senator McCarthy seemed to be trying to conciliate. 
He seemed to be trying to conciliate Cohn and not to state 
anything contrary to what he had stated to me in the morning. 
But then he more or less lapsed into silence. Finally, at about 
3 o'clock, or 10 minutes to 3, we left the restaurant and got 
in Cohn’s car, which was directly in front of the restaurant. 
Mr. Cohn stated that he was going to give me a ride to the 
station, which is directly uptown from the courthouse. I had 
proposed going by subway, but he said, “No, I can get you 
there quicker.” 

So we began riding up Fourth Avenue in New York and 
Cohn’s anger erupted again. As it erupted it was directed 
more on this occasion toward Senator McCarthy than it 
was to me. As we were riding uptown Senator McCarthy 
turned around to me and on two or three occasions during 
the ride uptown, which took about 15 minutes, he asked me 
if 1 could not, when I got back to Washington, talk to Mr. 
Stevens and arrange an assignment in New York for Schine. 

When we got to 34th Street, which is where— 

Mr. Jenkins: What was your reply to that request of the 
Senator, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: My recollection is that I made no reply. | 
didn’t say much on the ride uptown. It was a little difficult. 

Mr. Jenkins: You mean that both you and Senator had been 
completely subdued? 

Mr. Adams: I had been. 
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Mr. Jenkins: All right. You were riding uptown in Mr. 
Sohn’s car, being driven by Mr. Cohn, as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You were being taken to the station? 

Mr. Adams: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you to tell the Committee the events 
if that trip. 

Mr. Adams: As I stated, Senator McCarthy said to me two 
or three times, or asked me on two or three occasions, if I 
wouldn’t go back to Washington and ask Mr. Stevens to 
arrange for Schine’s assignment in New York. When we got 
to 34th Street, which is where the turn must be made if you 
are going to go over to Penn Station, which is on Seventh Ave- 
nue, we attempted a left turn, which was not permitted, and 
a policeman would not permit it and ordered us to go on 
ahead, which took us under a long tunnel—the tunnel which 
goes under the Grand Central station—and we came out 
about 45th Street or thereabouts going away from the station 
and I had then 10 or 12 minutes to make the 3:30 train. 
I complained to Mr. Cohn. I said, “You are just taking me 
away from the station,” and in a final fit of violence he stopped 
the car in the middle of four lanes of traffic and said, “Get 
there however you can.” So I climbed out of the car in the 
middle of four lanes of traffic between 46th and 47th Street 
on Park Avenue, ran across the street and jumped into a cab 
to try to make the 3:30 train. 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator Potter directs me to ask you whether 
or not you made the train. 

Mr. Adams: The 3:30 train was 10 minutes late, so I 
made it. 

Mr. Carr told me a few days later that he didn’t think 
that I should feel badly about the way I was put out of the 
car because, he said, I should have been there to see the way 
Senator McCarthy left the car a few blocks later. 

Mr. Jenkins: Who told you that? 

Mr. Adams: Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Jenkins: What did he tell you occurred a few minutes 
later? 

Mr. Adams: He said to me if I thought I had been put out 
of the car, I should have seen the way Senator McCarthy was 
put out of the car in front of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

* ° a 

Mr. Jenkins: | will ask you whether or not, beginning about 
January 4th, you started receiving telephone calls from Mr. 
Cohn about this prospective assignment to Camp Gordon. 


ASSIGNMENT BY MACHINE? 


Mr. Adams: I did, sir. Mr. Cohn pointed out to me, on 
around the 4th of January, that the assignment of Schine had 
probably been accomplished by machine records, the busi- 
ness-machine determination, and there had been nothing 
special done for him. I pointed out to him how good that was, 
from everybody’s point of view, that it could be strictly 
something which had been done in the ordinary workings 
of the assignment system. But he complained that he did not 
think that was anything to be enthusiastic about, and he was 
not enthusiastic about it. ° *° *° 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, when did you go to Amherst, 
Mass.? 

Mr. Adams: I went to Amherst, Mass., on the 8th of Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Jenkins: For what purpose? 

Mr. Adams: I went up to fulfill a speaking engagement. 

Mr. Jenkins: While there, did you or not receive a call 
from the McCarthy Investigating Committee? 

Mr. Adams: I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: From which member? 

Mr. Adams: Mr. Carr. 
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Mr. Jenkins: You say Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Adams: Mr. Carr, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: What was the tenor of that conversation? 

Mr. Adams: . . . The subjects which we discussed were two: 
One, a clause which he wished to get the Army to concur in 
for inclusion in the annual report of the Committee; and the 
problem concerned with Private Schine. He told me with 
reference to Schine that Schine had gone to New York on 
leave for the week end and had been advised that he had to 
return on Saturday night to be available for KP on Sunday 
the next day. He indicated to me that Cohn was very anxious 
to get hold of me about it, wanted to talk to me about it, 
wanted to know what I could do about it. 

Mr. Carr wanted to know if there was anything I could do 
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COMMITTEE COUNSEL JENKINS IN ACTION 
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“| will ask you to tell the Committee .. . 


about it. I protested to Mr. Carr. I tried to put him off by 
saying that I was helpless in Amherst, that I couldn’t do any- 
thing when I wasn’t in the Pentagon. I asked him if he 


‘wouldn’t defer telling Mr. Cohn where I was—Mr. Cohn was 


in New York, I was in Amherst and Mr. Carr was in Wash- 
ington—if he wouldn’t defer telling Mr. Cohn where I was long 
enough to let me complete checking out of the hotel, which 
I was then in the process of doing. I did not want to prohibit, 
to give him a prohibition, tell him No, you may not telephone 
where I am, because I didn’t want to be in the position of 
refusing to receive a phone call from a Committee staff 
member. However, I did hope to avoid the call, because |] 
was sure what it would be about. 

Mr. Carr’s call with me was terminated shortly thereafter, 
and in a few moments I received another telephone call. I 
picked up the phone and heard Mr. Cohn’s voice on the other 
end. I said, “Hello,” and I heard him say, “Hello, John,” 
something to that effect, and I very carefully put down the 
receiver. 
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Mr. Jenkins: And that terminated that incident? 
Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. 
= sd = 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, when did you finally tell Mr. 
Cohn, if you did do so, that Schine in all probability was 
scheduled for overseas duty? 

Mr. Adams: On January 13... . I knew that 90 per cent of 
all inductees ultimately face overseas duty and I knew that one 
day we were going to face that problem with Mr. Cohn as to 
Schine. So I thought I would lay a little groundwork for 
future trouble, I guess. I asked him what would happen if 
Schine got overseas duty. 

Mr. Jenkins: You mean you were breaking the news gen- 
tly, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, that is right. I asked him what would 
happen if Schine got overseas duty. He responded with 
vigor and force, “Stevens is through as Secretary of the Army.” 

I said, “Oh, Roy,” something to this effect, “Oh, Roy, don’t 
say that. Come on—really, what is going to happen if Schine 
gets overseas duty?” 

He responded with even more force, “We will wreck the 
Army.” Then he said, “The first thing we are going to do is 
get General Ryan for the way he has treated Dave at Fort 
Dix. Dave gets through at Fort Dix tomorrow or this week, 
and as soon as he is gone we are going to get General Ryan 
for the obscene way in which he has permitted Schine to 
be treated up there.” He said, “We are not going to do it 
ourselves. We have another committee of the Congress in- 
terested in it.” 

Then he said, “I wouldn’t put it past you to do this. We 
will start investigations. We have enough stuff on the Army 
to keep investigations going indefinitely, and if anything 
like such and such double cross occurs, that is what we will 
do.” 

This remark was not to be taken lightly in the context in 
which it was given to me. 

co a = 


TIME FOR ARMY BUSINESS? 


Mr. Jenkins: Well, Mr. Adams, did you and the Secretary 
have any time whatever to attend to your other business, 
outside of looking after the future of Schine? 

Mr. Adams: Well, Mr. Stevens is a very busy man. Mr. 
Stevens did not spend much time on this problem. The posi- 
tion of the Department Counselor has a variety of duties at- 
tached to it, and we work long hours. These matters took, 
absorbed, more of my time than they should have, but they 
certainly did not make it impossible for me to discharge my 
duties. 

Mr. Jenkins: Had you given anything like this much time 
and attention to any other private, lieutenant, captain, gen- 
eral in the Army, as you had given with respect to Schine? 

Mr. Adams: I had never been in a situation like this be- 
fore. 

° o ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you have a telephone conversation about 
that time with Mr. Carr, with respect to Schine? 

Mr. Adams: Well, the day after Mr. Stevens had depart- 
ed for the Far East, on January 18, I had occasion to talk to 
Carr on regular business. I don’t recall the subject. But I 
knew that the previous week end, Senator McCarthy and Mr. 
Carr and Mr. Cohn had been together in Boston, I believe at 
hearings, and they had gone to Boston, I think shortly, very 
shortly after Mr. Stevens and Senator McCarthy had been to- 
gether at the Carrol] Arms Hotel. I was quite sure that Senator 
McCarthy had made the facts with reference to Schine’s 
future known to Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr, so during the 
course of our conversation on the telephone, on the 18th, I 
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asked Mr. Carr if Senator McCarthy had told them over 
the week end about the now-firm program which was ahead 
for Schine. 

He professed complete ignorance about it, and I said some- 
thing to the effect that I guess I should not have spoken, 
then. And he said, “Well, I guess you better tell me,” or 
something to that effect. In any event, I did tell him, and 
while I was talking to him he said that he had an incoming 
call from Boca Raton, Fla., from Mr. Cohn, waiting on the 
other line, and that he would transmit this information to 
Mr. Cohn. 

Not very long after that conversation, within the hour, | 
think perhaps within the half hour, | received a long-dis- 
tance call from Boca Raton, Fla., from Mr. Cohn. He asked 
me to repeat to him what I had told Mr. Carr with ref- 
erence to the future of Schine, and when I did so, it was 
obvious to me that he was Very upset. I asked him if he 
intended to continue his vacation in Florida—he had only 
been there about a day or two days—and he said something 
to me to the effect then about “How can I, when this has 
happened?” 

That was on the 18th. On the following morning, the 19th, 
I received a telephone call from Mr. Carr requesting the 
appearance of certain members of the Army Loyalty and 
Security Appeals Board for questioning by the Subcommittee. 


A VACATION ENDS 


I objected to it very strenuously. I pointed out to him that 
we had discussed this matter many times, and that there 
had been an informal understanding, in so far as I knew, 
that this matter would not become an issue. I pointed out 
to him Mr. Stevens left for the Far East just two days ago, 
or just a day ago, and now this develops. I asked him why it 
happened. He said that there was nothing he could do about 
it, that Mr. Cohn had returned the night before at 8:50 p.m. 
from Florida, which is just six and a half hours after he 
talked to me on the telephone from Boca Raton and there 
was nothing that Carr could do about it. This was on the 
19th. The request was for an appearance of these people 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. We did not produce the people. 
I talked again on the telephone to Mr. Carr. I told Carr that 
I was going to come and see Senator McCarthy myself, which 
I did. I came to see Senator McCarthy. I got up here about 
20 minutes before the meeting and met him in his office, 
and asked him if I could walk from his office to the Commit- 
tee room with him to talk to him about this order for the 
Loyalty Board people to appear, and I walked with him 
over to Dr. Calver’s office in the Capitol and then back on 
the subway car and then into the Committee room, Room 
Ty aiid 

When we walked into the Committee room the newspaper- 
men asked Senator McCarthy what the hearing was about, 
and he stated that he was giving the Army until Friday—this 
was Tuesday—to produce the members of the Loyalty Board 
for interrogation, and that if we did not produce them by 
Friday, they would be subpoenaed. 

This was a matter which is of vital importance to the 
Army. The boards are quasijudicial in nature. They have 
somewhat the function of an appellate court. The Army had 
always felt that to subject its actions to review by other 
bodies would be similar to requiring a judge to appear be- 
fore a legislature to explain the reasons for his decision. We 
knew the performance of these difficult tasks would be 
jeopardized, and objectivity would be lost, if there was even 
a remote possibility of a board member having to appear 
and explain the reason behind his decision. 

Consequently, we were very disturbed. I was very dis- 
turbed about it. When I returned to the Pentagon after hav- 
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ing received this ultimatum, which was reported in the 
newspapers to be an ultimatum, I began a series of confer- 
ences with officials of other agencies of the Government. I 
first discussed this threat of a subpoena with Mr. [H. Struve] 
Hensel, the general counsel of the Defense Department, and 
he suggested that I talk about the matter with Deputy At- 
torney General [William P.] Rogers. I had talked previously 
with Mr. Rogers on this same subject and with the Attorney 
General and Mr. Hensel a month earlier. 

I telephoned Mr. Rogers to discuss the matter, and he 
asked me what, in my opinion, had caused the subject to be- 
come an issue again after we thought it had been settled 
and that there would be no issue between the Army and 
the Committee. At that time I outlined to him the problem 
that the Army had had over Schine, and how the revival of 
the subject of the calling of the Loyalty Board people seemed 
to me to be related to Cohn’s anger over Schine. 

I had further conversations with Mr. Rogers on the fol- 
lowing day, which was the 20th of January. I told him that 
this was not a matter in which the Army could take a posi- 
tion alone. I felt that the Army and the Defense Department, 
if we were to refuse to permit Loyalty Board members to be 
examined—we would have to have the support of the De- 
partment of Justice, because we could not be alone in the 
Government, the only agency taking that position. 

For that reason I requested an interview with the Attorney 
General, which Mr. Rogers arranged for the next day, which 
was the 2lst of January. ° ° ° 


A TOP-LEVEL MEETING 


On the following day, January 21, I met in the Attorney 
General's office with Mr. [Herbert] Brownell, Deputy Attor- 
ney General Rogers, Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams, 
White House Administrative Assistant Gerald Morgan, and 
U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

To this group I recounted the details about the Loyalty 
Board ultimatum, and at Mr. Roger’s request I described the 
problem we were having over Private Schine and how the 
two matters seemed to me to be related. 

At this meeting, Governor Adams asked me if I had a 
written record of all of the incidents with reference to Private 
Schine which I had discussed with them that day and which 
I have recounted here, and when I replied in the negative, 
he stated he thought I should prepare one. 

The meeting finally concluded with the decision that I 
should call on the Republican members of the Investigations 
Subcommittee—the Democratic members were then not mem- 
bers of the Committee—and point out to them the two prob- 
lems which I had discussed in the Attorney General's office . . . 

Late in the afternoon, Friday, January 22, my office re- 
ceived a telephone call from Senator McCarthy’s office, stating 
that Senator McCarthy desired that I come to his home 
that evening to talk to him. This I did, arriving at about 8:30 
in the evening. ° ° ° 

There were two principal subjects discussed during the 
evening at Senator McCarthy’s house. One was the ,possibility 
of an immediate New York assignment for Schine, and the 
other was Senator McCarthy’s request that the Army Loyalty 
Board members be made available for Subcommittee inter- 
rogation. 

On a number of occasions during the evening, the Senator 
restated his inquiry as to why we couldn't assign Schine to 
New York, and on two or three occasions he attempted to 
extract a commitment from me to that effect. 

Mr. Jenkins: . . . Is that all that occurred, now, at the 
Senator’s apartment on the evening of January 22? 

Mr. Adams: Well, while I was there, the telephone rang, 
and George Sokolsky, a newspaper columnist, was on the 
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telephone. The Senator said something to him to the effect, 
“Well, he is here right now, you talk to him.” So I took the 
telephone and I didn’t know why Sokolsky would want to 
talk to me. I had met him only on one previous occasion 
which was at the luncheon in the Merchants Club on the 
17th of November. But Sokolsky wanted to know what the 
cause was of the flare-up between me and Cohn. I pointed 
out to him—I denied that there was any flare-up, and he 
talked around the subject of Schine, what is going to happen 
to Dave, and things of that sort. It was principally about, 
“What is the cause of the flare-up between you and Cohn.” 
I was uneasy why he should want to talk to me, why he 
should place a call to me in Senator McCarthy’s apartment 
or why I had been put on the telephone as quickly as I was, 
and so graciously I terminated the conversation and turned 
the telephone back to Senator McCarthy. Also, while I was 
there, Senator McCarthy stated to me that he—he told me 
about a meeting which the Republican members of this Com- 
mittee had had with Senator McCarthy on the 22nd, in the 
afternoon, which was that same afternoon, and in which the 
subject discussed had to do with Cohn’s pressures on the 
Army, over Schine. He stated to me on that occasion that he 
felt—that evening, that is, he stated, that he felt that Cohn 
had inadvertently or accidently done the Army a great favor, 
because of his extreme pressures on the Army, he had now 
made it necessary that the Committee call off the investiga- 
tion of the Army. He stated to me on a couple of occasions 
that night that in so far as he was concerned, the Committee’s 
investigation of the Army was over, because they couldn’t 
investigate the Army after this had occurred, in view of Mr. 
Cohn’s actions. 

Well, we talked generally about Mr. Cohn, and he told 
me that Mr. Cohn had offers to work elsewhere, and that he 
was afraid he was going to quit the Committee, and that 
sort of thing... 

o oO * 


MR. SOKOLSKY’S ROLE 


Mr. Jenkins: Did you call Sokolsky on the 5th of February? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir; I did that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Why did you do that? 

Mr. Adams: During the previous week, Mr. Carr had 
urged on a number of occasions to talk to George Sokol- 
sky. He had pointed out that by now Senator McCarthy was 
not angry with the Army, or was beginning to be. This was 
about the time of the Peress incident [the honorable discharge 
of Major Irving Peress, Army dentist, which was sharply 
criticized by Senator McCarthy] which occurred in February. 

Mr. Jenkins: Please tell the Committee what Mr. Sokolsky 
said to you on the 5th of February. 

Mr. Adams: On the 5th of February I called Mr. Sokolsky. 
We had a very long conversation. My records indicate we 
talked for 49 minutes. I read to him a first draft of a letter 
which I had prepared, which nobody had yet approved, 
which we were contemplating, which I was going to submit 
to the Secretary for forwarding to Senator McCarthy in re- 
sponse to his inquiry with reference to Peress. That draft, 
incidentally, was never sent. It was substantially altered and 
in fact it was practically scrapped. 

In any event, we had considerable conversation on that 
matter. Then the subject of Schine came up. Mr. Sokolsky 
pointed out to me that Schine was now at Gordon—he had 
been at Camp Gordon since about the first of February—and 
that there was a Course 95 which was ready to start very 
shortly and that Schine wanted to get into it. That would be 
the CID school into which they ordinarily aren’t entitled to 
go until they finish their second eight weeks of basic, and 
Schine was in his first week. 
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He suggested that I get Schine assigned to that Course 95. 
He said, “I will move in and I will be able to”—I have forgot- 
ten the exact words. “I will see if I can’t withdraw, soften, 
this pressure on the Army which is coming from Senator 
McCarthy.” 

A week elapsed, and I was in telephone communication 
regularly with Carr during this occasion. He kept urging me 
again to talk further to Sokolsky. He pointed out to me that 
Mr. Sokolsky, if he feels he should be consulted about some- 
thing and he isn’t consulted, he gets mad. He said, “He has a 
great deal of influence with the Senator. You ought to talk 
to him. You ought to talk to him.” 

. . . I called Sokolsky again on the 12th of February. On 
this occasion we talked for a long time again. On this occa- 
sion, again, Mr. Sokolsky said to me that if we would assign 
Schine to Course 95 he would move in and stop this investi- 
gation of the Army. I told Mr. Stevens about this call. I 
stated to him that I had been urged to call Sokolsky and that 
I had made these calls and Sokolsky had made this offer and 
Mr. Stevens issued an instruction to me, and that instruction 
was to see to it that Schine completed his eight weeks of 
basic before anything happened to him—his second eight 
weeks—which would positively preclude him from entering 
Course 95... 


To this point, Mr. Jenkins had been questioning Mr. Adams 
on direct examination. The following is from the transcript 
of the cross-examination: 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, did or not he [Secretary Stevens] 
tell you prior to your formal employment about his problem 
with the Senator and his staff? 

Mr. Adams: No, sir, not to my recollection. 

Mr. Jenkins: Not to your recollection? 

Mr. Adams: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You did not know that you were being hired 
as a sort of diplomat, as a sort of peacemaker, as a sort of 
go-between? 

Mr. Adams: I didn’t know it then, and I don’t know it 
now. 


WANTED: A STATEMENT 


Mr. Jenkins: On the 19th [of October], you had prepared 
a statement for the Senator to make, had you not? [A pro- 
posed statement in which Senator McCarthy would say the 
Army itself was taking over the investigation at Fort Mon- 
mouth. |] 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir; [had. °* ° ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Adams, you wanted Senator Mc- 
Carthy to sign that statement, didn’t you? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. | didn’t want him to sign it. I thought 
he might issue it at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. You prepared it for that purpose, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And in that very statement, you are having 
him say that he is now turning back to the Army his investi- 
gation of Fort Monmouth; that is correct, isn’t itP 

Mr. Adams: That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins: All right. The Senator didn’t sign it, did he? 

Mr. Adams: He did not publish this statement; no, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: He did not issue the statement? 

Mr. Adams: I want to restate to you, sir, in the context of 
the consideration of this memorandum, that only five days 
previously, Senator McCarthy had stated that that was his 
objective, and that was the thing that motivated me to pre- 
pare such a memorandum as this, with the thought that he 
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might use it. I prepare many things that are not used. If it 
wasn’t used it wouldn’t hurt much, but I like when I can, 
when I am going someplace, to be prepared, and if Senator 
McCarthy indicated that he was willing to publish such a 
document as this, I would have had it ready. 

Mr. Jenkins: In the light of that statement, do you still say 
to this Subcommittee, Mr. Adams, that you were indifferent 
about whether or not Senator McCarthy continued his work 
at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Adams: | didn’t hear the last phrase. 

Mr. Jenkins: In the light of the statement, the release that 
you wanted the Senator to give out to the press— 

And the press was there that day [Oct. 20], wasn’t it? 

Mr. Adams: At Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes, sir. 

—do you still say that it was a matter of indifference to you 
as to whether or not the Senator continued his investigation 
of Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Adams: Perhaps the use of the words, “a matter of 
indifference” was not the word I should have used. “Indif- 
ference” is not correct. Ot course I had an assignment in this 
investigation, and as long as it continued I had to work on it 
. . . I prepared this press release with the thought that the 
Senator might promulgate it. He did not promulgate it. I 
made no fuss over it. It was just one of the things that was 
suggested, and it wasn’t accepted. ° ° ® 

Mr. Jenkins: . .. Mr. Stevens’s purpose [in holding a lunch- 
eon meeting in Washington on November 6] was whether 
to pursue Senator McCarthy’s statement of October 13 and 14 
that he was ready to terminate the Fort Monmouth hearings 
and turn the Subcommittee’s findings over to the Army. That 
is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Jenkins: You say, however, there was no purpose to 
get Senator McCarthy to terminate the hearings? 

Mr. Adams: That is not quite correct. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was it to get him to continue the hear- 
ings? 

Mr. Adams: No, it was not to get him to continue the 
hearings. As I said, there was no purpose to get him to ter- 
minate the hearings. That, of course, is not correct. By then 
we were very aware of the press releases and the statements 
which had been made about these hearings, and we felt that 
the Army was receiving a véry bad and a very unfair press. 
Mr. Stevens was very hopeful that the hearings could be 
terminated in some manner, and that they could be turned 
back to the Army for further investigation. 

e oO ° 


ARMY—NOTHING TO HIDE? 


Mr. Jenkins: Now, you say that the position of you and 
the Secretary in the operation of Army was sound, that 
your position with reference to Monmouth was unassailable, 
that you had nothing to cover up, that you didn’t care if he 
investigated from now on out, and yet here—one private out 
of a million and a half—you take your valuable time as coun- 
sel to the Army and the valuable time of the Secretary and 
of the Senator and Mr. Cohn, and go to the trouble of going 
to one of the other of them or all of them and saying, “What 
is going to be your reaction, if any, when this boy goes 
overseas?” 

Wasn't that because, Mr. Adams, you were afraid of Sena- 
tor McCarthy— 

Mr. Adams: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: —and the members of his Committee and 
that you dreaded to break the news, and you wanted to break 
it gently, and you wanted the impact to wear off before he 
did go overseas? Isn’t that the truth about it? 
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Mr. Adams: Well, I don’t know that that was the truth, 
Mr. Jenkins, I don’t remember— 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know if it isn’t the truth? Mr. Adams, 
] ask you now, because one of these days this Committee 
will write a report—let me finish—one of these days this Com- 
mittee will write a report on you and the Secretary and on 
Senator McCarthy and his staff, and that report will, to 
some extent, to a large extent, no doubt, reflect to what 
extent they believe you and believe what you have sworn 
here yesterday and today. 

Now, you have stated that you went to Mr. Cohn and 
advised him that the chances were 90 per cent that this boy 
would go overseas. Now, I want you to explain that kind of 
conduct to the Committee. 

Mr. Adams: I think it is fair to state, sir, you said perhaps 
I dreaded to break the news and thought I ought to find a 
good time. 

Mr. Jenkins: Is that fair? 

Mr. Adams: I think that is a fair statement. I knew that 
this was going to be a problem some day, and this seemed to 
be a propitious moment to bring the subject up. I wasn’t at 
all enthusiastic about the reaction I would get, but I knew 
that some day we would be faced with it. You must remem- 
ber, sir, and as I have stated to you before on this stand, 
that regularly during that period, the first couple of weeks 
in January, and the month of December, I was being pounded 
and pounded and hounded and hounded about where Schine 
was going. 

Mr. Jenkins: Why did you take it? Why did you take 
such abuses if you were on sound ground—abuse that you 
have described, Mr. Adams, that a lot of respectable men 
wouldn’t take? 

Mr. Adams: After I had taken it for one month, I went to 
the Senator, Senator McCarthy. I took it from about the 10th 
of November until the 9th of December, and then I went to 
Senator McCarthy. 


“BIGGER BAIT” DENIED 
Mr. Jenkins: . . . Now, Mr. Adams, a charge has been 


made against you that you not only sought to ingratiate your- 
self into the good graces of the Senator and his staff, that 
you not only offered special dispensations for Schine in order 
to pacify the staff, but that you offered up bigger bait from 
time to time, to wit, subversives, homosexuals, in the Air 
Force and the Navy. Did you ever do that, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins: We got a definite answer on that, didn’t we? 

Mr. Adams: That is correct, sir. You will always get a 
definite answer on that. 

Mr. Jenkins: You remember that distinctly? 

Mr. Adams: I remember that distinctly, sir. I never made 
such an offer. I never would make such an offer. I never had 
such information to offer. 

° % * 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you ever go to a prize fight with him 
[Mr. Cohn] in New York City? 

Mr. Adams: I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: When? 

Mr. Adams: October 21. 

Mr. Jenkins: On October 21. That was the day after his ex- 
plosion on October 20 at Fort Monmouth, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Adams: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, did you accept his hospitality 
to that prize fight? 

Mr. Adams: I accepted his hospitality. He told me that 


a» he had received the tickets free. I made a couple of attempts 


to pay him back and finally did. It took me three or four 
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months to do it, but I did pay him back. The ticket was $20. 
I am accustomed to paying $5 or $6 for a ticket. I was very 
surprised at it and he insisted the tickets had been given to 
him free. I had suggested we go to the fight. 

Mr. Jenkins: All right. 

Mr. Adams: He said he would get the tickets. He did get 
the tickets. We did go to the fight with Mr. Carr and a 
fourth party I don’t know. It took me quite some time to 
pay him back for that fight ticket, but I did pay him back. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you, Mr. Adams, whether or not 
after this flare-up, this explosion on the 20th of October, you 
suggested to Roy Cohn that you and he go to a champion- 
ship prize fight and that Dave Schine buy the tickets? 

Mr. Adams: I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins: You did not? 

Mr. Adams: I did not. I never asked Dave Schine for a 
stick of dum, ° ° * 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Adams, some three or four months after 
you had accepted this $20 ticket, I will ask you if you didn’t 
realize that your and the Secretary’s appeasement of the Sena- 
tor and his staff, your following them, your making peace, 
your giving favors to Dave Schine, your holding him as a 
hostage, all of those things—you didn’t realize, Mr. Adams, 
there was going to be a public exposure of all of these machi- 
nations and dealings, and that it was then, and not until then, 
that you forced the money on this boy for a ticket that you 
say you understood did not cost him a dime? 

Mr. Adams: The answer to that question is “No.” 

oO ° 2 


FREE ENTERTAINMENT? 


Mr. Jenkins: Do you know that in the early parts of this 
hearing [in October] the Secretary went to the Merchants 
Club to which he belonged for many years and there made 
arrangements for Senator McCarthy and his staff to dine 
there and accept the hospitality of that club and buy what- 
ever they chose and it was all to be charged to the Secretary 
of the Army? 

Mr. Adams: | do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you regard that as improper? 

Mr. Adams: I did not, sir. I remember the incident. I re- 
member how it occurred. Mr. Stevens talked to me about it 
before he did it. We were riding in the automobile from the 
airport downtown in New York, to the hearings, on the 13th 
of October. And Mr. Stevens stated to me that he had be- 
longed for 30 years to a club which was only about two 
blocks from the courthouse. He said, “There are very few 
restaurants in the courthouse area,” and he said, “I think 
Senator McCarthy will probably appreciate having a place 
where he can have a private room for lunch.” He said, 
“When we get into the courthouse, I am going to tele- 
phone the club and ask for a private room for today and 
tomorrow so I can take Senator McCarthy and his staff 
with me for lunch,” which he did do. And on either the 
13th or the 14th, while we were at lunch, Mr. Stevens 
stated to Senator McCarthy that he had arranged with the 
manager of the club to make the facilities of the private 
dining room available to Senator McCarthy as Mr. Stevens’s 
guest after he returned to Washington, provided the Senator 
wished to use it. 

Mr. Jenkins: Including food? 

Mr. Adams: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you see nothing wrong about that? 

Mr. Adams: I saw nothing wrong with it, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, the situation was that Senator McCarthy 
was the investigator of the Secretary of the Army at that 
time. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Adams: He was investigating a security situation at 
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Fort Monmouth. He was not investigating the Secretary of 
the Army. 
aa o ~ 
Mr. Jenkins: . . - I ask you now if you didn’t talk to Mr. 
Cohn for the purpose of ingratiating yourself with him— 
Mr. Adams: No, sir. 


A JOB IS DISCUSSED 


Mr. Jenkins: —about tendering your services to his firm 
as a lawyer? 

Mr. Adams: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you talk to him about any—Was there 
ever any discussion or talk about a proposed formation of a 
partnership between you and Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Adams: Not a partnership, as I remember it. May I 
discuss the subject? That is one of the principal allegations 
made. 

Mr. Jenkins: I think the Committee would be very much 
interested in it. 

Mr. Adams: About three weeks after I became Counselor 
of the Army, while I was in New York one day at hearings, 
I received a telephone call from a personal friend of mine 
who was in New York and who was an official of a large in- 
dustrial and financial concern. He told me of a vacancy 
which existed in his firm, and he asked me if I would inter- 
view the official of this firm with reference to that vacancy. 
I pointed out to him that I had just become Counselor of the 
Army, and that I didn’t see how I could seriously consider a 
change of positions three weeks after I had taken one. He 
asked me nevertheless if I would have these interviews, 
which I did have during that same week or two. At the time 
that I had the interviews, I discussed the fact with Mr. Cohn 
and Mr. Carr, and I think maybe Mr. Juliana—somebody 
else was present—and pointed out to them that this job had 
come across my horizon and that it was a very interesting 
position. Mr. Cohn’s memorandum of 14 January makes 
reference to it, but he is inaccurate as to the salary, to some 
extent. 

Mr. Jenkins: As to the salary? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir. He is inaccurate by a substantial per- 
centage. But in any event, the position was very interesting. 
And I told Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr that I did not intend to 
pursue it. At the time we were having the discussion, which 
was about the first of November or thereabouts, I stated— 
I stated in the course of a luncheon conversation something 
to the effect that, “If you know somebody in New York who 
wants to pay about $25,000 a year for somebody who is not 
worth half that money to come up here and practice law, 
send him around.” 

Cohn said something to the effect that he might know 
somebody and I said, “Don’t bother, I have never, since I 
have been out of law school for 20 years, practiced private 
law to the extent that someone would hire me to practice 
law in New York. I have never filed a brief. I am strictly a 
Washington lawyer. I expect if I ever leave the Government, 
as I may do. I will have to go into business, with some such 
offer as the one that has just come across my horizon.” 

. any conversations that we had on the subject of prac- 
ticing law were always light. There were two or three of 
them and they were strictly jocular. They were conversational 
pieces and for amusement only and they were purely recog- 
nized as such by Mr. Cohn. 

» 

Thomas R. Prewitt, Mr. Jenkins’s assistant, took over the 

cross-examination of Mr. Adams. From the transcript: 


Mr. Prewitt: Mr. Adams, Senator McCarthy has charged 
that on the night of January 22 you threatened to issue re- 
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ports unfavorable to Mr. Cohn unless the Senator stopped his 
investigation of the Army. You are familiar with that charge, 
are you, sir? 

Mr. Adams: I am, sir. 

Mr. Prewitt: And it was on the next day, January 23, that 
you commenced the preparation of those reports which were 
derogatory to Mr. Cohn, that is correct, isn’t it, sir? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, on January 23, I dictated my first 
memorandum. But, Mr. Prewitt, I did not threaten Senator 
McCarthy on the night of January 22. 

Mr. Prewitt: I have made no indication to that effect. 

Mr. Adams: No, sir, I just made that point, because Sena- 
tor McCarthy has made that charge. It is not true. ° ° * 

Mr. Prewitt: Mr. Adams, Senator McCarthy has charged 
on page 13 of his specification, No. 32, as follows: 

“From mid-October through January, 1954, Mr. Adams 
sought on numerous occasions to secure from the chair- 
man and Subcommittee staff a promise of silence if he 
and Mr. Stevens ‘broke’ General Lawton, Commanding 
General at Fort Monmouth, and relieved him of his 
command.” 

Is that charge true or not? 

Mr. Adams: That charge is false. 

Mr. Prewitt: Did you or not call Senator McCarthy on 
many or few occasions or any occasion and advise Senator 
McCarthy that the Secretary was considering relieving Gen- 
eral Lawton of his command? 

Mr. Adams: I did not call Senator McCarthy. I had one 
personal conversation with Senator McCarthy on November 
24 or November 25 in New York, a conversation which has 
been recounted by Mr. Stevens. I advised Senator McCarthy— 

Mr. Prewitt: Was Mr. Stevens present? 

Mr. Adams: No, sir. I had talked with Mr. Stevens by long- 
distance telephone. Mr. Stevens had stated to me that he had 
received some allegations which, if they proved true, were 
serious enough so they might tip the balance and require 
him to relieve General Lawton. He asked me if I would 
speak to Senator McCarthy about it and make Senator 
McCarthy aware of the fact that the Secretary might 
find it necessary to take this action, and to assure Sena- 
tor McCarthy that the action was not being taken because 
of the fact that General Lawton had co-operated with the 
Committee. 

I did have such a talk with Senator McCarthy. I called 
Mr. Stevenson back. I stated to him that Senator McCarthy 
had indicated that he felt that regardless of whether or not 
he was silent, members of the press would take it as a 
slap at Senator McCarthy, and that Senator McCarthy 
suggested if Mr. Stevens were going to do it, would it be 
possible to wait until the first of the year, which would be 
about five weeks. 

Mr. Stevens’s response to me was that he could not prom- 
ise, because if these allegations proved true, he might have 
to go ahead in any event. eae 

Mr. Prewitt: You were interested in knowing whether or 
not the Senator would make a public issue out of it, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, I think that is correct. 

Mr. Prewitt: Was that not the sole purpose of your con- 
versation [with Senator McCarthy]? 

Mr. Adams: No. Mr. Stevens made it quite clear to me 
that he might relieve the officer regardless, and I was not 
authorized, and Mr. Stevens had no intention, as I under- 
stood it, of not moving providing Senator McCarthy objected. 
He made it quite clear to me that he might have to move, 
and he hoped that Senator McCarthy would understand that 
it was not intended as a slap at Senator McCarthy or the 
Committee, but it was being done, if it was done, because 
of other allegations. 
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UNIONS IN THE BIG MONEY 


Quarter-Billion Assets—Deal for Another Bank 


There is more to running a un- 
ion these days than bargaining 
with employers. Huge sums of 
money have to be managed. 

One union reports assets of 
250 millions. Another is reported 
to be dickering for a bank. Oth- 
ers, too, are big operators. 


Labor unions with millions to invest 
are causing something of a stir in the 
business world. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO, announces 
assets of a quarter of a billion dollars. 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
reportedly is working behind the 
scenes to corner a large bloc of stock 
in a Washington bank. High finance 
no longer is a term to be applied only 
to the affairs of big corporations. 

The Clothing Workers Union, as shown 
by its latest financial reports, emerges as 
one of the country’s bigger business en- 








Source: CIO Clothing Workers 
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CLOTHING WORKERS’ POTOFSKY 
Union saga: rags to riches 


terprises. Its holdings include insurance 
companies, banks and housing develop- 
ments. If it isn’t the wealthiest labor 
union, it comes close. Its financial condi- 
tion, upon examination, tells the story 
of 40 years of growth from a small begin- 
ning to a 250-million-dollar operation. 


< hesobaetbbabesteh ih bbe ened 


John Lewis’s union, while not as 
affluent as the Clothing Workers, also is 
becoming something of a big financial 
operator. The Mine Workers Union al- 
ready owns stock control of one bank in 
Washington. Financial circles now report 
that Mr. Lewis is behind an attempt to 
block the merger of two other Washing- 
ton banks by buying a substantial stock 
interest in one of the banks involved in 
the merger plan. Agents said to be repre- 
senting Mr. Lewis are offering $110 a 
share for stock that a rival group is offer- 
ing to buy for $82. 

While the Clothing Workers and the 
Mine Workers are the latest to show 
their financial muscle, they are by no 
means the only unions that are in the big 
money today. 

The AFL Teamsters recently loaned a 
million dollars to a manufacturer to help 
him in a fight for control of his firm. 
The Teamsters’ net worth is about 31 
million dollars, for the national union. 
On top of that, the local unions affiliated 
with it have other millions in assets. 

(Continued on page 124) 


What One Rich Union 
Does With Its Money 


CIO Clothing Workers, which started 
out on borrowed money 40 years ago, 
now holds these assets: 


2BANKS..............% 90,000,000 


2 INSURANCE COMPANIES 
handling union welfare funds... $ 108,000,000 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS ....$ 23,000,000 


HEALTH CENTERS, office 
buildings...............9 6,000,000 


CASH, BONDS ...........% 23,000,000 


TOTAL $250,000,000 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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501 Rhodes Haverty Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


If you’re in chemicals or an allied 
field, this choice site is made to or- 
der. Full, detailed information and 
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Georgia Industrial Location Spe- 
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... Clothing Union‘s assets 
built on members’ dues 


Railroad brotherhoods have big treas- 
uries and welfare funds. The Railroad 
Trainmen Brotherhood, as one case in 
point, shows net worth of more than 54 
million dollars, exclusive of assets of its 
local unions. 

The AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union is another well-heeled group. Its 
net worth in general funds is around 13 
million dollars, but the union also has a 
welfare-fund balance of nearly 112 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In the cases cited, aside from the 
Clothing Workers, the asset figures do 
not include holdings of the local unions 
and other branches affiliated with the 
national organizations. Estimates of the 
holdings of local unions are impossible 
to get. 

Clothing Workers assets, making up 
the 250-million-dollar total, include esti- 
mates of the local-union treasuries and 
real estate holdings. The financial po- 
sition of the union was made known last 
week by its president, Jacob S. Potoftsky. 
As the organization marked its 40th an- 
niversary in annual convention at Atlan- 
tic City, Mr. Potofsky recalled that when 
the union was getting started its officials 
had to borrow to pay the rent on offices 
in New York City. The union has 385,000 
members now, compared with 25,000 at 
the start. 

The Clothing Workers Union was 
formed by representatives of local 
unions tossed out of the AFL United Gar- 
ment Workers. From that start, with an 
empty treasury, the Clothing Workers has 
organized most of the men’s and_ boys’ 
clothing industry, has lent large sums to 
other unions, has paid out millions of dol- 
lars in welfare benefits. Sidney Hillman 
was the union’s first president. At his 
death, Mr. Potofsky took over the man- 
agement of the huge operation. For man- 
aging the union’s affairs, President Potof- 
sky receives a salary of $20,000 a year. 

Treasury of the Clothing Union has 
been built up on monthly dues of the 
members, who now pay an average of $3 
a month. However, part of that remains 
with the local unions and area boards. 
Employers finance the insurance and 
pension programs by paying into the 
funds a percentage of their pay rolls. 
Payments vary according to areas and 
types of benefits provided by the local 
contracts, but the assessments range 
from 2 to 6 per cent of pay rolls. 

Additional .revenue has been earned 
through the investments of the union 
and its affiliates. Reserves are in Govern- 
ment bonds. 

As the chart on page 123 shows, the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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ZINC for galvanizing 





grain weather the storms 


Throughout the nation’s grain producing regions 
Eagle-Picher zinc for galvanizing is used as a 
protective coat on steel grain storage bins. This 
zinc galvanizing inside and out is weather resist- 
ant and non-corrosive. It helps keep the grain dry, 
safe, protected from all kinds of weather. 


Manufacturers of hundreds of other galvanized 
products such as drainage gutters, fences, pails, 


tanks, and sheet metal rely on Eagle-Picher zinc 
for dependable, low cost protection against rust. 


If you are a user of slab zinc, you will find Eagle- 
Picher a reliable source — actually one of America’s 
largest producers of slab zinc. Our practical re- 
search assistance may be of help, too. You can get 
in touch with us at Eagle-Picher Zinc Sales Office, 
Miami, Oklahoma. We'll be glad to talk it over. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product e Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc e Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products ¢ Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium ¢ Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 

















WHAT IS 
YOUR COMPANY’S 


fl zec7 Bue 


in a 
Retirement Plan ,@ 
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DESIGN... First in importance jy oA 


is selection of the proper plan or 
plans for your Company. 


INVESTMENT... Once a plan 
has been established, nothing is 
more important than the proper 
investment of your funds. 


We have had many years of ex- 
perience in the design, adminis- 
tration, and investment of all 
types of employee benefit plans. 


Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
E: 22 re or | Og Os 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Established 18]2 


HEAD OFFIC NEW YORK 


OF NEW YORK 
















Labor Week 








. Mr. Lewis’s union 
has eye on new holdings 


Clothing Workers Union has two banks 
—in New York and Chicago—with com- 
bined assets of nearly 90 million dollars, 
These do a general banking business. 
Two union-owned insurance companies 
handle welfare programs. By organizing 
its own firms, the union says, it was able 
to cut down administrative costs. No 
commissions or fees are paid to outsiders. 
Combined assets of the companies and 
funds run to more than 108 million dol- 
lars. The insurance firms do no outside 
business. 

Benefits paid under the various in- 
surance plans of the union total 47 mil- 
lion dollars for the 10 years this program 
has been operating. An additional 24 
million dollars has been paid in retire- 
ment benefits for Clothing Workers 
members. The union also provides medi- 
cal care through two medical centers in 
New York and Philadelphia, and _ is 
building two more centers. 

Officials value these health centers and 
other buildings owned by the union at 
about 6 million dollars. The national 
union has assets of about 8 million dol- 
lars in cash and bonds, while 15 million 
is held by local unions and other branches 
of the organization. 

Co-operative housing projects financed 
by the Clothing Workers represent assets 
of about 23 million dollars. The union 
built three projects in the New York 
area, with a total of 2,500 housing units. 

The banking deals of Mr. Lewis also 
involve big money. The United Mine 
Workers bought control of the National 

Bank of Washington in 1949. This bank 
in recent months proposed a merger with 
the Hamilton National Bank, also of 
Washington, but the latter’s board of di- 
rectors rejected the plan. 

Since then, a plan for merging Hamil- 
ton National with the American Security 
and Trust Co. has been approved by di- 
rectors of both banking institutions. A 
vote of Hamilton’s stockholders on this 
plan is scheduled for July 12. The plan 
will fail unless approved by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Mr. Lewis’s agents may be able to 
block that merger. They need about 35,- 
000 of the 100,000 Hamilton shares out- 
standing to veto the plan of American 
Security. To get those shares, an invest- 
ment firm is making the $110-a-share 
offer. Book value of Hamilton’s stock is 
$69 a share. 

If Mr. Lewis eventually can unite 
Hamilton and National, the combined 
bank would be the second largest in the 
city. Deposits of these two banks, at 
latest count, totaled more than 223 mil- 
lion dollars. 
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For your 


peace of mind! 


S.ROYAL MASTER | 









When you’re not along on the trip, be glad the U. S. Royal Master 
is. For this magnificent tire gives your family an entirely exclusive 
protection... gives you complete peace of mind. 

Its texturized tread has the greatest stopping power that ever 
gripped a road. And this superb safety /asts—thanks to its extra- 
deep tread that can be renewed without recapping to deliver up to 
twice the safe miles of ordinary tires. 

For you and yours ... for years and years, there is no other tire 
protection like the U. S. Royal Master. You'll find it at your 
U. S. Royal Dealer’s—now. 









NO SKID SCARE of ordinary tires. 
Exclusive Royaltex Tread Design 
has as many as 47 tread rows to 
hold the road base, giving the only 
such skid protection! 





NO SUCH MILEAGE—Because of 
their deep undertread, Royaltex 
Tread rows are renewable without 
recapping—giving you 3 tire lives 
in 1—up to twice the safe miles. 



















NO CURB SCUFF—Patented Curb 
Guard* Protective Rib pene 
sidewalls, keeps Whitewalls spot- 


less. (*Exclusive Trademark of 
United States Rubber Company.) 


THE ONLY TUBE THAT PREVENTS 
BLOWOUTS, exclusive U.S. Nylon 
Lifewall, multiplies tire strength, 
gives the only such protection for 


all tires, old or new. RUBBER 









UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada : Dominion Rubber Compang 








The 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Station Wagon saves time and a snowfall his four ‘Jeeps’, each equipped for neni ted 
rouble for International Film Associates, Philadelphia removal, go to work clearing driveways in the 
39, Pa. Mr. Roy Zeper, of their field unit in Central America, neighborhood. People remember Mr. Reeves . . . 
says: “The Willys takes us up and down mountains, they call him “Mr. Service -;. and keep his three 
through stream beds and encroaching jungles—over trails stations busy the year ’round with profitable business. 


that are hazardous, even afoot. We recommend Willys for 


dependability under the most adverse conditions.” 








Mr. Bradford W. Stiles of Stiles Homes, Inc. uses this fleet 
of 4-Wheel-Drive Willys vehicles in the construction 
of “Rollingwood”, a class development with a pro- 
jected 1000 homes located in the rolling hills near 
Huntington, Long Island. Mr. Stiles, widely known for 


ersatile Vehicles 


“The ‘Jeep’ has done more to build 
my business than anything else” 








} Says Mr. Sam Reeves 
‘ j Operator of Three Service Stations 
Se Birmingham, Michigan 


Throughout his community, Mr. Reeves is known for the 
service he gives—and the help of his ‘Jeeps’. After 














Champion Cigarette Vending Company, Charleston, W. Va., | 
is holding down operating costs with the help of the 
Willys Sedan Delivery. Mr. Guy Moss, owner, says: 
“Its greater maneuverability, easier parking and all- 
around economy make the Willys the finest vehicle 
that we can use in our business.” 


his preservation of trees and natural landscaping, says: 

“We have been using Willys vehicles since 1946 and 

have found them to be extremely serviceable, par- 

ticularly on rough terrain and over loose, soft or ms 
muddy soil around building sites.” 








part of the field to another. 





Beep 


“ar \ Ae 





The economies offered by Willys utility 
vehicles go far beyond their low-cost opera- 
tion and maintenance—they also save valu- 
able time on the job. Their 4-wheel-drive 
traction that takes them on the road or off 
in any weather is an indispensable aid when 
work schedules must be met. Rugged stamina 
. assures steady, unfailing performance on the 

toughest jobs ... and their unmatched versa- 

tility adapts them to many needs. The ad- 

vantages of Willys add up to substantial 
4 savings — good reasons why these 





y AN versatile vehicles should be working 
; any V]| for you. Kaiser-Willys Sales Division, 
7 NA | Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, O. 
4 Listen to “Lowell Thomas and the News,” 


Monday thru Friday, CBS Radio Network. 
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UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ 


» THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE STATION WAGON 


yor 
Help, Management Cut Costs 


A fleet of 15 ‘Jeeps’ serves Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation at Bethpage, Long Island. The ‘Jeep’ 
shown below on the left is equipped with a generator 
for use in starting jet airplanes; another ‘Jeep’ stands 
by ready to provide emergency fire protection. The 
versatile ‘Jeep’ is also used for towing planes from one 












Ready for Instant use, this 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck of 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
is fully equipped to help in any emergency resulting from 
storms or other causes. The extra traction of its 4-wheel 
drive takes the truck off the road to follow power lines. 





2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE PANEL DELIVERY 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 





Chemical Progress Week... May 17-22 
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Strong as they are, these words seem to fall short of describing the progress 
of the chemical industry. For the past twenty-five years it has been the 
nation’s fastest growing industry. Since 1939, its sales have more than 
quadrupled to an estimated $20 billions in 1953! 

But superlatives are really put to the test in attempting to translate chemical 
progress into terms of its benefits to mankind. Who can place a value on the 
lives saved by antibiotics and other medicinal chemicals? And when you think 
of such products as plastics, synthetic fibers, pigments, solvents, agricultural 
chemicals, synthetic rubber and dyes, you realize their contributions to better 
living are inestimable. 

In marking Chemical Progress Week, Columbia-Southern is proud to be a 
part of America’s chemical industry, and to salute the many fine companies 
which together have made these achievements possible. 
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CHEMICAL COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


Ga) ff) CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22+ PENNSYLVANIA 
A BETTER AMERICA 


THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business continues to show signs of a spring pickup. 


Retail-sales figures of Commerce Department provide most encouragement. 
Sales of retail stores in April hit the highest point since last July and were a 
Shade above April, 1953. 

Sales gains, moreover, were registered by stores specializing in hard goods 
and also by stores specializing in soft lines. 

The general advance in sales may be a Sign that the American consumer at 
last is loosening his pocketbook, promising a fillip to total activity. 








The gain in actual dollar volume in April over March was impressive--a jump 
from 13.5 billions to 14.3 billions. But Easter came in April this year, 
tending to swell the total. After seasonal correction, Commerce officials 
estimate the over-all gains over March at 3 per cent--still a hopeful sign. 


Apparel stores had the largest gain, after seasonal correction (10 per cent 
over March), and forged 3 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

General-merchandise stores, which include department stores and mail-order 
houses, came second, with a gain of 5 per cent. 

Furniture and appliance stores, which have been hit by lagging sales, 
scored a 3 per cent gain over March and a 5 per cent jump over a year ago. 

Automobile dealers came up with a 3 per cent April gain but still lagged 
behind last year, when auto sales were booming. 

Hardware stores and lumber dealers had a 4 per cent gain in April. 

All groups of retailers, in fact, pushed sales up in April over March-- 
restaurants and bars, 3 per cent; drugstores, 2 per cent; filling stations and 
food stores, l per cent. It's this fact that impresses analysts. 

















You also can get some insight into the course of the business slide from 
Commerce's analysis of the total national output for the first quarter, 1954. 

Total output, at 358 billions a year in round figures, was off only 1.5 per 
cent from the fourth quarter of 1953, and was midway between the 367 billions 
for 1953 and the 348 billions for 1952. Peak 1953 rate was 371 billions. 

Decline in output stems chiefly from cutbacks in business inventories and 
from cuts in the outlay for national defense. 

Production in this period was running behind sales to final users. In 
other words, production cuts reflect inventory cuts. 

Civilian purchases for final use were higher in total than a year ago and 
held close to the fourth-quarter rate. 

If this trend keeps up, business cannot very easily slip much further 
downward. With sales running ahead of production, output will have to step up 
before very much longer. Prospect is, however, that automobile production and 
sales will decline in the second half of this year. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Private investment in fixed assets also is holding up--another sign of 
confidence in the business outlook. 

Total outlay for investment was at a rate of 51.5 billions a year in the 
first quarter, down a bit from the rate for the last nine months of 1953. 

Investment dip is caused mainly by smaller business purchases of autos and 
trucks, a decline in farm purchases of machinery and tractors. In other fields, 
such as new construction and industrial machinery, investment seems to be 
holding to the high level of recent months. 














Actually, it's the investment figure that gets most official attention. 

Economic policy of Government is aimed chiefly at promoting investment. 
That's what Treasury Secretary Humphrey told the CIO. 

The Humphrey reasoning is that prosperity in America depends basically on 








the flow of savings into payments for industrial expansion and improvement. 
Given that expansion, consumer welfare will follow along naturally. 

The Secretary made these points in arguing for the Administration tax bill 
that grants greater depreciation allowances and tax relief on dividends. 
Administration argument is that tax policies and other policies that tend to 
Stimulate business are of general benefit to the people. 


Businessmen are getting more-lenient treatment in trade regulation. 
Consent settlements are easier to obtain under new rules of the Federal 








Trade Commission in connection with antitrust and price-discrimination charges. 
Settlements under these rules may be negotiated at any stage of the FTC 
proceedings, not, as formerly, only before the start of taking evidence. 
Business firms, moreover, need not accept as true all the FIC charges, in 
getting a consent settlement. That was required under the old rules. 
FTC cease-and-desist orders, furthermore, may be entered without setting 
forth official findings of fact. New rules also permit settlement by consent of 
some or all the issues, not, as formerly, only the whole proceeding. 





Purpose of these FIC rules is to speed the Commission's work, get better 
compliance with federal trade laws from business, remove some friction. FIC is 


following Justice Department in trying for consent judgments where possible 
instead of engaging in protracted lawsuits. 





Continued easy money also is being promised businessmen. 

Federal Reserve policy is aimed at making Sure that money and credit will 
always be available for any proper economic uses by business. 

Assurance of this policy comes from a New York Federal Reserve Bank 
officer, Robert V. Roosa, in a talk to delegates from a number of central banks. 

The central bankers from other Hemisphere countries were told, in effect, 
that there would be no Federal Reserve action at this time to curb the supply of 
money and credit. That is important news to U.S. businessmen, too. 











Road building gets a boost from the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

Highway program authorizes more than 1.9 billions to be spent in the next 
two fiscal years, ending June 30, 1956. States will supply matching funds. 

This is the largest federal-aid program on record. It is expected to 
improve and modernize about 40,000 miles of U.S. highways. 
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You control profits—by controlling 
_man power... 7 


asf 4s 5S 


+ 


&¢ Aaron Albert Jo 


You, too, can profit through the finer yet 
firmer executive control Kardex Visible 
gives. Kardex integrates and concentrates 
related facts for quick reference —it signals 
major items of information in convenient, 
bar chart form. You can see .. . compare 
...amalyze... execute... all in seconds. 

Why not apply Kardex Visible Control to 
your record-keeping problems, whether 
those listed above or others specific to your 
business? For any of its cost-saving applica- 
tions, Kardex provides quick effective 
Visible Control, “locked-in” with exclusive 
Kardlok Forms and Signals. 


Sales Control— by man, 
territory and product 


Personnel Control 


materials... 


Inventory — Parts Control, 


Raw Materials Control 


machines 


Maintenance, 
Scheduling, 
Tool Control 


with Kardex Visible 


FREE—6 Valuable Booklets: 


f 


Maintenance (3 Personnel Control 0 How To Get 
Management — at Union Bag & Profits From In- 
X1383 Paper Co.— CR906 ventories— KD375 


he 


0 Sales Control O Production 0 Tool Control — 
KD524 Controi—X1268 KD641 


WRITE REMINGTON RAND, ROOM 1518, 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y.. 
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IKE STILL HAS MONEY TROUBLES 


Costs Cut but Revenue Is Off—More Red Ink 


Eisenhower budget troubles 
are piling up—and so is the 
national debt. 

Recession, tax cuts are playing 
hob with carefully laid plans to 
make ends meet. And things are 
due to get worse. 

Businessmen, investors, ordi- 
nary families in this country will 
find real meaning in the new 
U. S. budget picture. 

So will politicians. 


Deficit spending by Government is 
on the rise again despite drastic ef- 
forts of the Administration to stop it. 
The gap between income and outgo, 
which was to be consistently nar- 
rowed, is steadily widening. 

That’s the budget picture, in summary, 
as the Eisenhower Administration nears 
the end of its first full fiscal year in office. 
It’s a picture that has important meaning 
for the trend of business, for investors, 
for the national-debt problem and for 
election-year politics. 

What’s happening, particularly, is that 
Government's income from taxes is per- 
sistently slipping downhill. As viewed in 


the January budget forecast, income was 
supposed to ignore the recession. But 
the slide of business activity is taking tax 
collections down with it. 

To fix that, the Administration is cut- 
ting its expenditures considerably more 
than was originally planned, but still not 
enough to offset the income decline. Re- 
sult: bigger deficits. 

Budget situation, outlined in the 
chart on this page, is this: 

Income for the year ending June 
30 is to be 65.1 billion dollars— 
2.5 billion less than officials pre- 
dicted in January. 

Outgo is to be around 69.9 bil- 
lions—a billion less than expected. 

Deficit for the year now looks like 
4.8 billions—1.5 billions more than 
officially predicted. 

An even bigger deficit—-roughly dou- 
ble the one officially forecast—is likely 
for the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1955. Budget for that year, in outline, 
now appears like this: 

Income, assuming a business up- 
turn late this year, will be about 60 
billions—2.7 billions less than the 
Administration has been counting on. 

Outgo, assuming expenditures as 
planned, will be 65.6 billions. 

Deficit, then, will be about 5.6 
billions—or 2.7 billions more than 
forecast in January. 


Businessmen and others who have to 
take Government taxing and spending 
into account in their planning need to 
note a couple of “ifs” in these data. 

For one thing, this picture takes for 
granted the Government’s usual June 
rush to spend tax money. If the Admin- 
istration avoids that rush this year, then 
some spending will be pushed over from 
June to July, to make a brighter paper 
showing for this fiscal year and a dark- 
er one for next. Any such move will have 
little effect on pump priming, but it 
means a delay for some businessmen in 
getting Government checks. 

For another, the Administration may 
decide at any time to reverse its drive 
for lower defense spending and ask a 
speed-up in rearming to stop the Com- 
munist campaign in Southeast Asia. 

It’s the outlook based on present plan- 
ning, though, that must be taken into 
account. To understand what that out- 
look is, and what it means, you need to 
look a bit closer at both income and 
outgo of Government. Both are im- 
portant. 

Income, in this year ending June 30, 
is being reduced by business declines of 
the last nine months. Industrial output 
is down 11 per cent and total national 
spending 4 per cent from 1953 highs. 
Tax collections show the result. 

(Continued on page 136) 















OFFICIAL PREDICTION LAST JANUARY : 


ee 
Mr. Eisenhower’s Budget 


PROSPECT AS IT SHAPES UP NOW: 





Problem 












INCOME was expected to reach .... 


$67.6 


billion 








INCOME is to | Eee 65.1 

















OUTGO was planned at .......... 


$70.9 


billion 









OUTGO is being cut to about ...... 


$69.9 


billion 
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DEFICIT was set at ....cccccccecs 


Source: January est:mates, Budget Bureau; current estimates, USN&WR Ecoromic Unit. 


$3.3 


billion 





(YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 





BEPOUN isthe ............... 


$4.8 
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Fred C. Hartman, 

a Los Angeles, was the 
% Acme Idea Man who 
helped solve this 
unitizing problem. 


ask your 


“Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


| A ¥ Mi For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 


Al Mi: LOW-COST unitized loads 


with Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


New economies are evident every day where industry is unitizing 

the handling of products of all sizes, shapes and weights. In Los Angeles; 
for example, Morris P. Kirk & Sons mechanized its handling 

of zinc alloy ingots with modern conveyor systems and an 

Acme Steel Pneumatic Stretcher. The economy of the 

Acme Steel Strapping method (Idea No. 414) used in this plant: 

A 25% reduction in packaging time; a 25% reduction in labor; 

a 90% savings in storage space. 

Your Acme Idea Man is prepared to demonstrate the cost-cutting 
advantages of steel strapping in your plant. Call him, or write 

Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. CD-54, Acme Steel Company, 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company of) 
Canada Limited, 660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 








ACHE STEEL CO 
CHICAGO 














in 
CINCINNATI 
youll like the 


NETHERLAND or TERRACE 
TDLAZZA\ wore 


When in Cincinnati, your best bet is the 
friendly air-conditioned Netherland or Ter. 
race Plaza Hotel. 

You'll feel “at home” with the perfect service, 
the most modern accommodations, and ex. 
cellent food. 

Unexcelled facilities for business gatherings 
of all kinds. 


John G. Horsman, General Manager 


Owned and operated by 


Thos. Emery's Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 



























' TOMORROW’S PROFITS 


.... can come from a plant 
location wisely chosentoday. | 


The Seaboard 
Southeast — Virginia, the | 
COURTEOUS seRncr Carolinas, Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama — offers a 
wide variety of choice in- 
dustrial locations. Tell us — 
in confidence — what your 
needs are, and we'll gladly 
submit detailed reports on 
suitable sites. There is no | 
cost to you. 





Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 

Norfolk 10, Virginia 


BOARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD 





THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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... Another billion is cut 
from U.S. spending plans 


Taxes on personal incomes are an ex- 
ample. Those incomes, in total, are down | 
only 1.6 per cent, but the taxable por- 
tion is down more than that. There’s a 
natural shift of taxpayers into lower tax 
brackets. Unemployment and _ shorter 
working hours mean less income for 
Government to tax. 

Consumer spending on items subject 
to excise taxes, in turn, has dwindled. 
That means smaller excise collections. 

Corporation profits, a major source of 
Government tax revenue, have been 
smaller than officially predicted in Janu- 
ary. It’s 1953 profits that Government is 
drawing on in 1954, and those profits 
took a dive in the last quarter of 1953. 
They fell from an annual rate that aver- | 
aged 44.6 billions in the first three quar- 
ters of 1953 to 34 billions in the final 
quarter. 

Those trends, moreover, are to shrink 
Government revenues even more in the 
year starting July 1. Tax collections from 
January to June of 1955 will depend 
largely on incomes of individuals and 
corporations during this calendar year 
of 1954. And those incomes will be 
down. 

In addition, Congress is going far be- | 
yond Administration plans for tax relief. 
Excise reductions, entirely unplanned, 
and reductions provided in the big tax- 
revision bill, bigger than planned, will 
show up in tax collections for the year 
ending June 30, 1955. 

What all this means to individuals 
and businesses is that the tax bite is 
going to be a good deal easier to endure 
than officially predicted. What it means | 
to the Administration is a great deal more | 
trouble making ends meet. 

Outgo is being slashed in a determined | 
effort to keep spending within sight of | 
income. How much it’s being slashed 
isn’t generally appreciated. | 

Last August, the Administration dis- | 
closed it had cut 6.5 billion dollars off | 
Mr. Truman’s 78.6-billion-dollar spend- | 
ing plans for this year, ending June 30. | 

In January, 1954, the Administration | 
revealed it had cut another 1.2 billions 
off those same spending plans. 

Now, since January, official spending 
data reveal that an additional billion 
dollars has been lopped off. | 

Added up, that comes to 8.7 billions— | 
more than 10 per cent—sheared from 
spending plans, a billion dollars of it 
within the last few months. | 

Where those cuts are occurring is an 
indication of who will get more and who 
less, from Government spending. 

Military spending will be down about | 

(Continued on page 137) | 








Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 


--- WITHOUT CHARGE 





U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT ! 
24th & N Streets, N. W. ! 
Washington 7, D.C. : 
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Finance Week 





.. « More for Social Security, 
agriculture, less for defense 


417 millions from the January forecast. 
Most of that cut will be in “hard goods’”— 
guided missiles, weapons, trucks, jeeps 
and the like. That trend could be re- 
versed by a new arms plan, but this is 
the way things are going now. 

Foreign military aid is to be off some 
400 millions, again largely in the area of 
military hard goods. 

Other national-security programs are 
taking about 335 millions less than 
planned—with 106 millions of that in 
stockpiling, 61 million in defense-produc- 
tion expansion, and 168 millions in 
atomic-energy programs. 

What all this adds up to is fewer and 
smaller orders for businessmen who sell 
military-type goods. 

Nondefense spending, meanwhile, is 
likely to be about 152 millions above the 





NATIONAL DEBT—— 
Crowding the Ceiling 


LEGAL LIMIT NOW 275 billions 


Debt at end of— 


April, 1954 270.6 billions 
June, 1954 269.8 billions 
September, 1954 274.6 billions 
December, 1954 280.3 billions 
March, 1955 274.6 billions 
June, 1955 276.2 billions 
WHAT IT MEANS: By October, 


or thereabouts, Government 
must have a higher debt limit. 


Estimates after April, 1954, 
by Economic Unit, USN&WR. 











January forecast. Increases include 232 
millions in aid to agriculture, 79 millions 
in Social Security and 125 millions in 
public works. Cuts, below the January 
plan, include 200 millions for housing 
and home financing. 

- This group means more and bigger 
checks for individuals and_ businesses 
that stand to benefit from ordinary 
peacetime Government programs. 

Deficit picture that results also has 
important meaning. Despite cuts in U.S. 
orders to business, the rising deficit 
means that Government will be putting 
more cash into the country’s money 
stream than it takes out. 

Pump-priming impact, moreover, will 
be much heavier than is indicated by 
annual figures. Reason is that deficits 
will be concentrated in particular pe- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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what’s always humming? 





Pennsylvania's Farm Market! 


Pick any town...any day! You'll find 
farmers selling a crop they've grown, live- 
stock they’ve raised or some by-product 
that comes from diversified agriculture. 

Something to sell—right around the 
calendar — gives the Pennsylvania farmer 
a steady income, a big cash total every 
season... spring, summer, fall and winter. 

That’s only half the story, however. 
With big money in his pocket all the 
time, the Pennsylvania farmer is a big, 
steady buyer. 

To keep their highly developed opera- 
tions at the peak of production, 4 out of 
5 Pennsylvania farmers read PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER, the home-state 
magazine specially edited to their specific 
practices and environment. 

In this rich, active farm market, the one 
publication that gives you the circulation 





you need (twice every month) ...that 
produces the results you want at gratify- 
ingly low cost is PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. But, don’t overlook two similar, 
big-farm-income states, Ohio and Michigan, 
served by THE OHIO FARMER and 
MICHIGAN FARMER. For the story on 
the potential of these three steady-income 
states, write to T1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Per cent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 








P| 
Jon Feb. Mor. Apr. May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nev. Dec 


Baa ee | 





Based on eight-year study of 
Pennsylvania farm income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


| Advertise in Pennsylvania where it’s PAYDAY all year-round 





Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Michigan 
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New rise al for 
AIR CONDITIONING 


STOCKS? 


_— the Air Conditioning Industry now ina steep growth 
phase, vigorous expansion over the next ten years is 
virtually assured. Retail sales of room coolers nearly tripled 
in 1953; should double again by 58. Year-round package air 
conditioners which heat, cool and humidify the whole house 
are predicted in at least half the new houses within five years. 


4 STOCKS TO BUY NOW 


In a new Report UNITED presents 10 stocks important in air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration and heating — stocks that should benefit 
most from rising sales and profits of this expanding industry. From 
this list our Staff has selected 4 issues as outstanding for investment 
now. Order backlogs; diversity of products; smart merchandising; 
and rapidly broadening markets make these stocks attractive for 
current purchase. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “Air Conditioning 
Stocks.” In addition we will send you without extra charge the 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
( This offer open to new readers only.) 


r—-——- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_| UN-781 
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210 NEWBURY ST. 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


Seer Lacy State 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 























AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 


ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 





between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 
5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


TRAVEL WHILE YOU 
REST ¢ ENJOY 










~ 


$728 (plus tax) 
one way 
Plus Passenger 

















Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings 
East and West. Comfortable 
lounges and decks... . air con- 
ditioned bedrooms . . . fine food and re- 
freshments. Entertainment. Children’s 
playroom. For illustrated folder write Wis- 
consin & Michigan Steamship Co., 633 E. 
Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS: milwaukee, 633 E. Erie St. 
Muskegon, Mich. “The Mart” 
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First in 
advertising 
growth 


“U.S.News & World Report” 
leads all magazines in its field in 
advertising growth for three years 
in a row—1953, 1952, and 1951. 
This is based on the reports of 
Publishers Information Bureau, an 
organization which measures the 
advertising appearing in 

all major magazines. 


Advertising Department 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 











Finance Week 





. . . Federal needs for cash 
promise low interest to all 


riods. Specifically, in the six months 
starting this July 1, Government will put 
out nearly 10 billion dollars more cash 
than it takes in from taxpayers. 

That can be a major stimulant to a 
business system straining to get up steam, 

After Jan. 1, 1955, Government will 
be collecting more than it spends. If 
business hasn't recovered by then, that 
process could deflate things still more. 

National debt, meanwhile, is going 
to reflect the rise and fall of revenues, 
When tax collections taper off after 
June, as they normally do, the Treasury 
is going to be doing business on the 
cuff. 

What this means to individuals and 
companies with money to invest—par- 
ticularly banks—is that the Treasury will 
be in the market with more than 10 bil- 
lion dollars ‘of securities to sell in the six 
months beginning July 1. What it means 
to people with plans for borrowing is 
that Government will be forced to see 
to it that credit is kept plentiful and 
cheap. The cheap-money policy is a sure 
bet to continue. 

What all this means for the national 
debt itself is outlined in the box on page 
137. Right now, the debt subject to limi- 
tation is hovering around 270 billion 
dollars—or 5 billion under the legal limit 
of 275 billion. Before 1954 ends, the debt 
is to exceed 280 billion. 

The Eisenhower Administration will 
be forced soon to press for a higher legal 
ceiling. That request—for a 290-billion- 
dollar limit—was approved by the House 
last year, only to be bottled up in the 
Senate Finance Committee. Now, in this 
election year, Mr. Eisenhower must take 
his debt-limit plea to a Senate in which 
Republicans lack a majority. 

That plea, almost certainly, will be 
granted. There seems no alternative— 
short of devices permitting the debt to 
get around the ceiling without actually 
increasing it. At the same time, it’s taken 
for granted that Democrats will defer 
action as long as possible—put it closer 
to election time—and exact a maximum 
price in terms of political capital. 

For the Administration, though, there 
remains one bright spot in the debt out- 
look. Democrats will have trouble charg- 
ing the Administration with failing to 
balance the budget and also with failing 
to prime the business pump by deficit 
spending. Election-minded Republicans 
are consoling themselves with the thought 
that the Democrats may have to choose 
between those two charges. 


The outlook for bigger spending on 
defense is reported on page 21. 
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7 From your own experience, you know she can trust her 
at refrigerator to preserve flowers or food. What you may not 


realize is that the makers of refrigerators leave no stone 
- unturned to make them so dependable. One result: they 
equip their refrigerators with leakproof Bundyweld Tubing 





Bundyweld Steel Tubing is the only tub- 
ing double walled from a single metal 
strip, copper bonded through 360° of wall 
contact. Made by the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of small-diameter tubing, it won’t 
leak, will transmit heat quickly. 


to conduct the cooling but hard-to-hold refrigeration gases. 
Bundyweld anti-leak protection has been enjoyed by 
millions of refrigerator owners for over twenty years. 


Inside the walls of that 
dependable home freezer 
of yours, there may be up 
to eighty-five feet of leak- 
proof Bundyweld Tubing. 
With Bundyweld’s fine 
reputation for reliability, it’s 
no wonder that manufac- 
turers give you Bundyweld 
protection in evaporators, 
condensers, compressor 
parts and refrigerant lines 
in refrigerators and home 
freezers. 











BUNDYWELD TUBING 


‘The lifelines of refrigerators and freezers” 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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The copters 
are coming — 


and thanks, in part, to Nickel 
theyre stronger and safer than ever 





S & ELICOPTERS can take off and 
land in a space not much 
bigger than their rotor 
blades. 


Largely because of this, these 
whirlybirds are going to be called 
upon to handle a great deal of short- 
haul traffic between cities 250 miles 
or less apart, in the next decade or so. 


They can also be expected to help 
reduce travel time between outlying 
airports and city centers. 


These coming commercial ’copters 
won’t be two- or three-seaters, of 
course. They’ll be big birds, trans- 
port-size. Big, strong, rugged, safe! 
—thanks to the design and production 
“know-how” of their makers and to 


their widespread use of Nickel alloy 
steels. 


Take the rotor hubs on the big, 
transport type of helicopters for 
example. 


An engineer’s nightmare, these 
hubs are subject to terrific stresses, 
extreme fatigue, severe shock loads. 
So, as in most of all the forged parts 
on this giant whirlybird, including 
the vital blades themselves, the 


designers make use of a rugged alloy 


steel containing Nickel. 


Or take the major working parts 
of this helicopter’s engines — crank- 
shaft, cams, gears. In these, too, 
there can be no maybe about the 
metal used. For the sake of safety 
and dependability, it’s a heat-treated 
Nickel alloy steel. 


In ’copters, as in fixed-wing air- 
planes, Inco Nickel’s role is an invis- 
ible one. Its identity is lost when it 
is alloyed with other metals to give 
them strength, toughness, or other 
special properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel has come 
to be called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 130c, New York 5, 


New York. ©1954,T.1.N.Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


The 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


Inc. 


Issue 


U.S. 
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>> What happens in Indo-China can throw a monkey wrench into Western European 
trade, now at high levels. Here is why: 
Massive dollar aid goes to France to back up her fighting in Indo-China. 





Many of these dollars, through French bookkeeping transactions, are used to 
pay French trade bills owed to neighboring countries in Western Europe. 

France's accumulated deficit in her European trade is so large that, under 
the rules of the European Payments Union, she must pay all new trade debts in 
hard money. Her own French francs will not do. 

These “Indo-Chinese" dollars are, to a large extent, what is keeping the EPU 
clearing system for trade debts and credits going. Western Germany and other 
creditors in Western European trade draw out the "Indo-Chinese" dollars as fast 
as France pays them into the central coffers. 

What worries European businessmen is this: If the Indo-China dollar aid 
were cut sharply or diverted, France would soon have difficulty paying her bills 
in Europe. Then, the whole EPU clearing system, on which virtually all of 
Western European and much colonial trade is based, would be severely crippled. 

This isn't just a nightmare. It could happen here. It is reported in 
Washington that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has proposed on Capitol Hill 
that appropriation of Indo-China aid money (more than a billion dollars is asked 
for the next fiscal year) be approved in such a manner that it is not limited to 
Indo-China or funneled through France. Idea is to be free to use these funds 
to arm other members of Mr. Dulles's proposed Southeast Asia alliance. 














>> Diversion of Indo-China aid funds can be a serious matter for France..... 

U.S. dollar aid, running to 800 million dollars this year, has allowed 
France to live in a kind of protected cage. The French have been able to run deep 
in the red on their trade--import more than they export--without worrying. 

There were always dollars to pay the bills. 

Incentive to export, under these conditions, has not been too great. 

Price level in France, well above that in neighboring countries, is too 
high to promote exports. But, with the dollar crutch to lean back on, little 
has been done to cut French export prices. 

A decrease in dollar aid, therefore, can lay bare basic French weaknesses. 














>> Since the beginning of 1953, France has paid close to 250 million dollars 
into EPU coffers to cover trade bills. During the same period, Western Germany, 
big creditor in the EPU, has drawn out about 300 million. 

Spectacular German success in exports to neighboring countries has been pos- 
sible largely because of French (i.e., U.S. dollar) greasing of the EPU machinery. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


So, the Germans, also, are interested in the Indo-Chinese funds. 

Actually Germany has become such a chronic-and large creditor as almost to 
break the EPU clearing system apart. At British insistence, it is understood 
that the Bonn Government will take steps to get better balance in its trade, 
through cutting tariffs, and probably through lessening export incentives. 


>> Aside from the potential French payment problem in the EPU, another appar- 
ently looms in Italy, now running the biggest trade deficit in West Europe. 

Italy has had to put 100 million dollars into the EPU kitty since the 
beginning of 1953. Drain on Italy is to increase for a while at least--and Italy 
isn't getting anything like the volume of dollar aid that France is. 

Recent French lowering of import curbs should help Italian exports. At 
least that's the Italians' story. It remains to be seen whether Italy can get 
its European trade back on an even keel and avoid a continuing dollar drain. 


>> The EPU is to be continued for another year beyond June 30. But it's 
evident that the clearing system's machinery is becoming badly strained by the 
pulling and hauling of chronic debtors and creditors. And now there's the 
additional uncertainty about the "Indo-Chinese" dollars. The U.S. may find it 
necessary to inject directly into the EPU another infusion of dollars to keep it 
going. The U.S. put up the dollars to get it started in 1950. 





>> The food situation behind the Iron Curtain is getting worse. 

In the Soviet zone of Germany, there is a shortage of seed potatoes and also 
of fodder for livestock. Attempts to get these things from Russia or its 
satellites have failed. Underfed hogs and cattle in Eastern Germany are being 
slaughtered on a mass basis. Many Soviet-zone farmers have fled to the West 
and, now, 14 per cent of the arable land lies uncultivated. 

The Russians have been told by their Government officials that meat will be 
Short this spring and summer. Russians are trying to buy beef in Mexico. The 
Czechs, also short on meat, already have bought some Mexican beef. 

Hungary, once the breadbasket of Eastern Europe, is in the market for grain 
in South America. The Russians are interested in getting grain, meat, other { 
foodstuffs in Argentina.....A mismanaged farm system and overindustrialization 
are clearly taking their toll in Soviet Europe. 














aa 


>> Tourists to Mexico may find it isn't quite the bonanza expected, after 
the 30 per cent cut in the value of the peso. 

Rates in hotels where tourists stay will be increased to about the same 
dollar level as before the peso devaluation. Many prices that tourists pay for 
trinkets and services are creeping up again. 

Still, Mexico isn't an expensive holiday spot, comparatively speaking. It 
wasn't before the devaluation, and it is less so now. Travel expense of Ameri- 
cans to and from Mexico, normally paid in dollars, is unaffected by the peso cut. ; 











>> U.S. exports to Mexico will suffer because of the peso cut. But the 
Sslide-off may not be too severe. Mexico will earn more in 1954 from export sales 
of coffee, oil, cotton, sugar than last year, and Mexican food imports will be 
smaller. So Mexicans will have considerable cash to spend. But U.S. exporters 
will face increasing competition in Mexico from Germans, British, French, Belgians. 
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Do you remember how the bump-bump-bump of 
a flat used to chill the blood of a strong man? Those old 
clincher-type tires were murder! By comparison, tire chang- 
ing today is a pleasure. 





Wouldn't motoring be wonderful, too, if our roads had kept 
pace with improvements in tires, batteries, lights, brakes? 


The sad fact is — since many of the roads we still use were 
built, traffic has nearly tripled. We're packing some 53,000,- 
000 vehicles sardine-like on roads of a bygone era. Roads too 
narrow — too winding — too treacherous. Roads that endan- 
ger lives and property. “Slow-down” roads that hike the 
prices we pay for food, clothing, the necessities of life! 


Were all taxed for better roads. Let’s see that we get them. 
We can all help by working through our local civic groups. 
“Good roads are everybody’s business.” 





The American Trucking Industry 
ATA \ THE A.T.A. FOUNDATION, INC. 


MEMBER OF 





Advertisement sponsored by TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast-to-Coast in the United States and Canada 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) ge 








OUTMANEUVERING THE KREMLIN 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





AT GENEVA 

NYBODY WHO THINKS a conference of 19 nations 

nowadays is actually a negotiation would be 
promptly disillusioned by a few days’ observation here. 

For the instances where, across the luncheon or din- 
ner table, there is an opportunity on the part of the top- 
most delegates to fathom the mind of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives are few. indeed, and these usually reveal not 
the slightest interest in the “give and take” of real nego- 
tiations. From the Soviet viewpoint, it is all “take” and 
no “give.” 

Nothing that has happened in the world has affected 
the Soviet intransigeance. The Moscow delegation has 
come here for the sole purpose of probing the weak- 
nesses of the allies and perhaps driving a deeper wedge 
between them. 

Accordingly, what is the countermaneuver and how 
are we in the Western world faring? First of all, a 
“united will’? among our allies is a hope and an aspira- 
tion but not a reality. Its absence is conspicuous and 
the Soviets know the frustrations on our side. There is 
no use blaming individuals who happen at the moment 
to head the British or the French government. They 
have their hands tied by a faltering, defeatist public 
opinion which, though it is not yet admitted, actually 
is dangerously near a surrender and farther away 
than ever before from a willingness to fight a war, if 
need be, to uphold a moral principle. 

But are we in the United States any different? We, 
too, shrink from any demonstrations of military force 
lest they lead to war, and we have already condemned 
war as a futile instrument that cannot bring real peace 
after an armistice is signed. Yet we go on appropriating 
vast sums for national defense on the assumption that 
it is not safe to be without modern weapons and well- 
equipped forces and that, if we are compelled to fight, 
we must be able to defend ourselves. 


This raises the question of whether disunited 
allies who manifest their weaknesses on the policy front 
do not create precisely the conditions which bring on 
the very war we do not want. Appeasement encourages 
the aggressor to encroach too far and then war comes 
because it is too late to apply the influences of 
reason. 

Are we, therefore, utilizing the strongest moral pow- 
er we can exert without actually resorting to war? 

Threats are, to be sure, unwise and ultimatums are 
a thing of the past. There is only one strategy that the 
United States can wisely pursue at the moment—and 
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that is, with unremitting fervor, to express its point of 
view in the court of world opinion. We must bring to 
our side the people of all other countries, including 
those behind the Iron Curtain. 

Will this have any effect? How do we reach people 
who are forbidden to hear radio broadcasts or to read 
uncensored newspapers? These are barriers indeed, 
but they are by no means insurmountable. Truth does 
penetrate if we can present the truth in unison. 

Our immediate task is not on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain but on this side. For, surprising as it may 
seem, we have not convinced the public opinion of the 
allied countries as to the rightness of our cause or 
the sincerity of our purpose in America. There is a dis- 
position, even among some Americans who live over- 
seas, to disparage the idealism of America and to be- 
lieve the fantastic stories that America’s sole reason for 
the Marshall Plan was to bolster a weakened economy 
back home or to maintain full employment. 

Plainly the bickerings between our political parti- 
sans are a handicap but not because, as is sometimes 
argued, American “prestige” abroad is thereby in- 
jured. Europeans are not familiar with our institu- 
tions and care little about the news of the eccentric 
controversies which get big headlines in our own news- 
papers. They care primarily about American action 
that affects them directly. Just now there is little appre- 
ciation of American unselfishness and a tendency to 
believe the Communist propaganda which charges that 
we are out to conquer the world by military means. 


Our duty is clear. Our spokesmen must by day 
and by night answer the vilifying charges made in Eu- 
rope and Asia against American purposes and ideals. 
We must get fair treatment for our case in the press in 
Europe, where unfortunately the other side has already 
begun to use the same weapons of subsidy and corrup- 
tion as the Nazis used with the French press in the 
years immediately preceding World War II. 

Confident that we are in the right, we must take our 
stand on principle. We must espouse the cause of collec- 
tive action. We must rebuild and strengthen the United 
Nations. We must speak out in the U. N. forum again 
and again. We must refute promptly the slanders 
against us that appear in the European press. 

We must first of all, however, have unity on foreign 
policy in America and, if we can do this and achieve 
unity with our allies, we can speak to the whole world 
with a good chance of having our views prevail. That’s 
the best way to outmaneuver the Kremlin. 
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“I go for the water too— 
especially with good old Kentucky Tavern!” 


by the things he owns... his circle of friends... 


the whiskey he serves. It has to be the finest, Whiskey 





naturally. It’s “The Aristocrat of Bonds.”’ 
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The stamp of a gentleman 1s quickly discerned uch 
tamp quick] enue er VERN 
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BOTTLED IN BOND | 
regardless of cost. Kentucky Tavern qualifies, teen | 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
GLENM- RE CPISTILLERIES COMPANY e LOUISVILLE, KY. BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF 








Skippers set speed records 


in Belgium's SAN D, YACHTS 


f 


1 “Fleet? really means swift when you're talking 
about the fleet of sand yachts on the Belgian coast at 
De Panne,” writes Clarence Hewitt, an American friend 
of Canadian Club. “No sailing craft’s keel ever slid 
through water at the rate these ‘Char a Voiles’ go 

SC udding along the beach at low tide. W ith my host 
William Froehlich in the lead, I joined a race down 

the shore to Dunkerque, France. 








4 


4a “I tried to ‘come about’ on a star- 3 “Froehlich’s double-ender, built in an aircraft fac- 
board tack—and capsized! “Don’t forget tory, led all the way. After zigzagging to Dunkerque in 
you've no water to cushion the shocks,’ 2 hours, we zipped the 22 miles back in 30 minutes — with 
Froehlich warned. ‘And be careful—we'll no spills. Unlike its nautical sisters, a sand yacht can’t 
hit 50 m.p.h. when the wind’s with us.’ heel with the wind. It has to take terrific punishment. 


5 “Sand yachting has spread to beaches in the Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 


U.S. and the deserts of Egypt. But it can’t touch You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 


the farflung following Canadian Club enjoys.” ...in cocktails before dinner, and tall ones after. 
Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


JIN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 
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IMPORTED WHISKY MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 
IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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4«on land as at sea, ‘splic- 
ing the main brace’ means 
drinks for all hands. At De 
Panne it luckily meant my 


favorite whisky, Canadian Club. 
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